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n Amelio 's congratulates the Class of ’94 
zd and welcomes back all returning students 
^ in September. 

Have a great summer! 



3565 Lome Ave. 

845-8396 



201 Milton 
845-0050 



Not a Chain. 

A Locally Owned and Operated Independent. 





take Kaplan and get 

ahigllGrscore... 

« - - ► 

More students take Kaplan’s courses every 
year than any other test prep company’s. 
Call us today to find out why. 

287-1 896 

KAPLAN 

The answer to the test question 

550 Sherbrooke St. W., 
suite 380 




Exams 



Stressing 

You Out? 




McGill Nightline is open through to the end 
you take a study break and give us a 
call? We're up when everyone 
else is sleeping and we love to 
chat. You can tell us about 
anything that's on your 
mind, because Nightline is 
confidential, anonymous 
and very open-minded. We 
also have tons of info: like health 
books, encyclopedias, the complete 
works of Shakespeare on disk, restaurant 
access to MUSE, McGill phone numbers, 
timetables! 

McGill Nightline is open 

WEEK FROM 6 PM 10 



of finals, so why don't 



McGILL 
NIGHTLINE 
398-6246 



menus, library hours, 
and (of course) exam 

SEVEN DAYS A 
3 AM AT 



398-6246. 



• t 

We've been open for the past ten years and we're still waiting for YOUR call! 
Good luck on your exams and best wishes for '93-'94 grads! 
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A racial harassment policy for McGill? 

Indisputable evidence presented at hearing 



by Robin Perelie 

In an attempt to sensitize McGill’s 
administration to the existence of 
racism on campus, the Subcom- 
mittee on Racial Discrimination 
held a hearing on April 7 to gather 
evidence of harassment incidents. 

The Subcommittee, created in 
January by the Joint Senate/Board 
Committee on Equity at McGill, 
originally solicited written submis- 
sions on the problem but soon de- 
cided that an open forum would be 
much more effective. Ultimately, 
the Subcommittee hopes to dem- 
onstrate that an official policy on 
racial harassment is desperately 
needed at McGill. 

Astrid Jacques testified that she 
was very surprised to find the uni- 
versity doesn’t already have such a 
policy, especially since several 
CEG E Ps in th e M on t real area do. I n 
fact, McGill is one of the only uni- 
versities in Canada without a policy 
on racial harassment. 

Thatdoesn’tmeanthatwearestud- 
ying in a racism-free environment. 

On the contrary, at least four- 
teen students came forward to share 
their encounters v. ith racial harass- 
ment on campus. 

“The ugliness of racism rears its 
head quietly at McGill,” said Tracey 
Solomon, a fourth year science stu- 
dent. “There are n<> cries of ‘nigger’ 
or ‘Paki’, no swastikas painted on 
building walls. However, it would 
be wrong and perha ps even danger- 
ous to assume that racism does not 
exist,” she testified. 

Indeed, the experiences de- 
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Subcommittee on Racial Discrimination at the April 7 hearing 



scribed on April 7 involved profes- 
sors from almost every faculty, res- 
idence administrators, and even 
some of the doctors at McGill’s 
health centre. 

“I really feel like a minority in 
the faculty of Law," said Francine 
Willis, as she pointed out that only 
six black students are presently en- 
rolled in a faculty of approximately 
300. She said the feeling of isolation 
was further enhanced by the com- 
plete lack of professors of colour 
teaching law at McGill. 



Jacques echoed the same com- 
plaint pertaining to the African 
Studies program which has hired 
no teachers of African descent. 

There were also complaints 
about the University failing to dis- 
cipline professors accused of mak- 
ing racially insensitive comments 
in class and showing offensive films 
promoting stereotypical images. 

In fact, many students expressed 
dissatisfaction with the curriculum 
and materials used, calling McGill 
an Anglo-Saxon Eurocentric insti- 



PGSS quits President's Council 

Forms new umbrella organization 



by Alex Mathias 

The Post-Graduate Students’ 
Society (PGSS) has decided to pull 
out of the President’s Council, after 
attempts to make the body more 
political have failed. The informal 
body, which draws together the 
presidents of all faculty student as- 
sociations, meets regularly to com- 
municate on issues affecting their 
constituencies. It is also an impor- 
tant caucus for student representa- 
tives in Student Services. 

Questions have been raised on 
all sides whether the President’s 
Council is fulfilling its roles and 
what those roles exactly are. 

PGSS felt that in the past the 
President’s Council has spent too 
much time discussing social events. 
Patrick Crowley, the outgoing PGSS 
president, also objects to the Inter- 
Fraternity Council (IFC) president 
sitting on the council. The IFC, an 
off-campus organisation which is 
not recognized by the Students’ 
Society, is an anomaly on the Pres- 
idents’ Council. 

“They are just interested in or- 
ganizing parties. I don’t wish to hear 



anything they have to say,” Crowley 
said. “We tried to politicize it this 
year, but we found out we were 
wasting our time.” 

PGSS is instead formingan um- 
brella organization with MacDon- 
ald College Students’ Society 
(MCSS), McGill Association for 
Continuing Education Students 
(MACES), and theStudents’ Socie- 
ty of McGill University (SSMU), 
which together represent all stu- 
dentsat McGill University. Thenew 
body, whose tentative name is the 
McGill Student Council, may also 
include the Engineering and Man- 
agement faculty associations. 



I n this new association, tuition 
fees and other issues of concern to 
all McGill students willbediscussed. 

SSMU hasdecided to participate 
in both organizations. They want to 
increase communications between 
SSMU and faculty associations 
through the President’s Council and 
also discuss prominent student is- 
sues with the other associations in 
the new umbrella group. 

Mark Luz, outgoing president of 



the SSM U, hopes the PGSS will con- 
tinue on the President’s Council. 
“PGSS came out of its shell this 
year. They are asserting themselves 
as a student organization. It is im- 
portant for this society to have close 
ties with all the faculties, as well as 
speak on broader political issues 
that concern McGill.” 

Luz said that the President’s 
Council has “lots of potential, but 
never had a focus.” He is hoping 
this will change for next year. 

Engineering Undergraduate So- 
ciety (EUS) hasnotyet madea deci- 
sion whether or not to pull out of 
the President’s Council. They are 
waiting to see what comes of this 
umbrella organization. 

William Phillipson, this year’s 
EUS president, said that the Presi- 
dent’s Council “grew a heck of a lot 
this year, but it still needs a lot of 
work." 

Unlike Crowley, he does see val- 
ue in having IFC on the Council. 
Phillipson’s position is that frater- 
nities represent one facet of student 
life, and their opinions should there- 
fore be valued. 



tution. 

“Professor Senior’s history 
course ‘The Rise of Police Institu- 
tions in Britain and the Common- 
wealth’ perpetuates institutional 
racism,” claimed History major 
Ahmer Qadeer as he described the 
texts as clearly biased, portraying 
the British as the bearers of civiliza- 
tion to the wild and evil colonies. 

As one student said, “it has to be 
white, western art to be considered 
art at McGill”. 

Salman Syed shared his perspec- 
tive as an international student 
struggling to deal with racial har- 
assmentat McGill. “The biggest fear 
ofan international student is to have 
your visarevoked, so youdon’t want 
to take up any quarrels with any 
professors,” he said. “But interna- 
tional students should know that 
they have rights too.” 

Syed suggested the university 
advise students of their rights, and 
the procedures available to them, at 



“ The ugliness of 

racism rears its 

head quietly at 

McGill. There are 

m es of ‘nigger’ 

or Paki’, no 

swastikas painted 

on building walls. 

However, it would 

be wrong. . . to 

assume that racism 

does not exist.” 

— student testimony at 
racial harassment 
hearings. 



orientation meetings by distribut- 
ing literature similar to that now 
available on tin. sexual harassment 
policy. 

All of the students testifying at 
the hearing agreed that any mecha- 
nisms present!) in place to protect 
students from racial harassmentare 
obscure, unknown and highly inef- 
fective. 

“We certainly need a definitive 
anti-racism policy at McGill. We 
need some kind of assurance that 
our rights will be protected,” insist- 
ed Soraya Hassanali. 

More specifically, Hassanali said 
shewouldliketoseea policy “where- 
by some educational and discipli- 
nary action will be put into place." 

As Deborah Gomes, a member 
oftheBlackStudents’Networksaid, 
“By implementing a racial harass- 
ment policy, McGill University will 
be showing that theyarecommitted 
to having a non-sexist, non-racist 
environment.” 




IT'S THE ANDREW WORK 
JIGSAW PUZZLE! 

\\'s EASYI 

1 ) cut out the puzzle piece's found in today's McGill. Daily 
2) assemble your own Andrew Work puzzle! 









Get ClarisWorks™ or Microsoft Works™ free 
when you purchase a Macintosh computer 

featured in the McGill Computer Store 
Graduation Promotion. 

While quantities last, subject to availability. One 
free software bundle only per computer 
purchase. Coupon not needed to claim this offer. 

Note: Grad Promo specials are only available to members 
of the McGill community. Proof of McGill affiliation will be 
required at time of purchase. Non-graduating students are 
also eligible for these specials. 



Get a $100 discount when you purchase an 
LC 475 or LC 575 Grad Promo bundle 
with a StyleWriter™ II printer. Visit the 

McGill Computer Store for details and to 
check out our other Grad Promo specials. While 
quantities last. Coupon not needed to claim this 
offer. 

Note: Grad Promo specials are only available to members 
of the McGill community. Proof of McGill affiliation will be 
required at time of purchase. Non-graduating students are 
also eligible for these specials. 

$100 discount based on: $30 off a StyleWriter II offered 
during the Promo, as well as an additional $70 off when a 
bundle is purchased. 



Get a $250 discount when you purchase an 
LC 475 or LC 575 Grad Promo bundle with a 
Personal LaserWriter® 300 printer. Visit the 

McGill Computer Store for details and to 
check out our other Grad Promo specials. While 
quantities last. Coupon not needed to claim this offer. 

Note: Grad Promo specials arc only available to members 
of the McGill community. Proof of McGill affiliation will be 
required at time of purchase. Non-graduating students are 
also eligible for these specials. 

$250 discount based on: $100 off a LaserWriter 300 offered 
during die Promo, as well as an additional $150 off when a 
bundle is purchased. 




If you are graduating this term, this could be your last 
chance to take advantage of special educational pricing 
on Apple® Macintosh™ computers. 

As a way of congratulating you for the hard work you 
have put in this term, the McGill Computer 
Store is offering additional discounts on selected 
Macintosh products. 

For a limited time only, you can receive up to $250 off a 
complete Macintosh computer bundle! Not only that, 
but we will also provide you with selected productivity 
software free (For a total value of over $300). So you can 
be working on those last few papers virtually right out of 
the box! 

So don't let this opportunity pass you by. For members 
of the McGill community, these specials are only 
available at the McGill Computer Store • So visit 
us today for more details (and to check out the many 
other in-store grad promo specials!). We are located in 
Room 106 on the first floor of Burnside Hall. 




® 

Authorized 

Higher Education Reseller 





McGill Computer Store 
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Burnside Hall, Room 106 Phone: 398-5025 Fax:398-5185 



Note: Grad Promo specials are only available to 
members of the McGill community. Proof of McGill 
affiliation will be required at time of purchase. Non- 
graduating students are also eligible for these specials. 
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The newly elected 1 994/95 Students’ Council had itsfirst meetingof the year last Friday. 
Extracts from executives “summer projects" lists, which detail main goals for the year, are 
presented below. Executives, who are expected to work full-time over the summer, are 
paid nearly $7/h to work for you. So you might want to have some say in what they do. 

President 

(Councillors are urged to) talk with ( their ) constituents to help determine goals and 
objectives that the 1994/95 Council and Executive should consider,” writes Sevag Ycghoy- 
an, the new Students’ Society president, in his opening report to Council. 

The next 12 months are predicted to be “extremely interesting as we take full control 
of and map our the route that the Students’ Society of McGill shall follow,” he writes. 

Projects he hopes to work on include a used book exchange, ghetto safety, the 
preparation of an anti-calendar, and an exam-test bank which would be used to generate 
revenues for the Students’ Society. 

The president also hopes to work on the proposed Copy centre. “I will closely monitor 
this operation to make certain that it will not have any negative effects on the operation 
of Copies EUS,” he writes. The president can be reached at 398-6801. 

Vp internal 

Summer projects for thevp internal include improving communication and stream- 
lining services offered to clubs. 

“I will be working with a couple of recruits to begin publication of a monthly Student 
Leader Bulletin, to be sent to Faculty and department associations, floor fellows, team and 
club leaders and other students active in campus life,” writes Cornell Wright, returning for 
his second term in this position. 

Wright also intends to serve on the Finance Management Committee (FMC) during 
the summer. The FMC prepares Students’ Society’s budget, and is one of the most 
powerful committees in the society. Recommendations comingout of the FMCare usually 
passed without major modifications in the Students’ Council. 

“ 1 he vp internal’s perspective on SSMU matters tend to be rather important to that 
committee’s discussions, especially during the summer,” Wright noted. Over $40 000 of 
Students’ Society money is usually spent on internal events before Council even secs the 
budget in October. 

Nearly as much money has typically been spent on Welcome Week as on all clubs which 
recieve funding from the Students’ Society. The vp internal is responsible for the co- 
ordination of the most expensive portfolio in the Students’ Society. 

This vp can be reached at 398-6799. 

Vp university affairs 

Jen Small plans to prepare to fight the proposed changes to the Code of Students’ 
Rights, which were recently reviewed by the University Senate. “I will be lobbying (non- 
student) senators during the summer to build up support," she writes. 

Following the failure of recent efforts to get University support for improved access to 
daycare for students, she intends to “discuss the need for improved services with the other 
student groups on campus." 

With regard to the battle to get a racial harassment policy passed by the University, she 
noted, “The equity sub-committee on race relations is presently hearing testimony from 
students, academic and non-acadamic staff. This should lead to the development of a 
racial harassment policy at McGill." Getting progressive policy changes in McGill has been 
notoriously difficult, so she may need some help. For details on the hearing, see The Daily 
coverage elsewhere in this issue. 

She also intends to review changes regarding pass/fail courses, the preparation of a 
course evaluation handbook, and to pressure the University to act on recommendations 
from the Commission Francophone. 

Give her a call at 398-6797. 

Written reports from Nick Benedict (vp external, 398-6798) and Paul Johnson (vp 
finance, 398-6802) could not be obtained before The Daily went to print. 

— Jason Prince 
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The new face of colonialism 

In a recent editorial of the India-based publication Pioneer, the editors attacked the 
recent round of GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) talks as "the greatest 
triumph [for Western nations] in five centuries of imperial conquest, and apparently 
without bloodshed." 

The editorial argued that developing countries in 
the southern hemisphere are now being forced to 
increasingly "auto-colonize" their interests through 
agreements like GATT. 

"To auto-colonize means to impose on one's own 
country an economic model imported from else- 
where that is not in the interests of the majority of 
the people," they said. "Of course, auto-colonialism is accompanied by an impressive 
rhetoric — 'liberal', 'efficiency', 'upgrading of technology'," they added. 

"The truth emerges when the government says: *We have no choice but to be part of 
the global trading system.' To have no choice is to be unfree." 

The editors referred to a recent World Bank report which admitted that agricultural 
employment can not keep pace with the increasing number of rural poor. They explained 
that situations like this have meant the destruction of many traditional livelihoods, causing 
rural dwellers to move to urban slums. 

Over the past week, hundreds of thousands of Indian citizens have rioted in the streets 
against the Indian government's compliance with the terms of GATT. 

—World Press Review, April 1 994 

US still funding Israeli settlers 

Recently, it was revealed that US President Bill Clinton has channelled US-guaranteed 
funds into building new settlements in the Israeli-occupied territories. This has raised 
questions as to the American government's objectivity in the Israel-Palestine conflict. 

When a US State Department spokesperson, Christine Shelly, was asked about the 
seemingly unnannounced policies towards the settlers, she said: 

"I think our position on settlements is well-known. ..we do. ..also, from time to time, get 
those questions as well... I can refer you to, you know, to probably to previous statements 
by officials on that. But I don't have anything-you know, I mean, you know, our-l think-l 
don't havc-you know, l-wc-usually we try to have, you know, a little bit of something on 
that.. .our position-that on the settlements that it's the Palestinians and Israelis have agreed 
that the final status negotiations will cover these issues and, you know, that's-that's also 
our view." 

— Middle East International, April 1 1994 

IAAF increasing social inequality in Senegal 

A sharp rise in prices in Senegal over the past few weeks has put food out of reach for 
most ordinary citizens in major cities like the capital, Dakar. Reports indicate a 30 per 
cent increase. 

Critics are blaming organizations like the International Monetary Fund (IMF) which has 
insisted on keeping the inflation rate below 40 per cent. This has hurt Senegal's exports in 
the short-term, increasing the West African nation's dépendance on foreign imports of 
food and staples like rice, sugar, and cooking oil. 

The rising rate of inflation and increasing poverty associated with it, have caused social 
unrest in Dakar and other parts of the country, causing the deaths of eight people in recent 
riots. 

—New African, April 1994 

Tensions mounting between Russia and Ukraine 

The election of pro-Russian parliamentarian, Yuri Meshkov, in the recent Ukrainian 
elections has raised fears of an another Bosnia-style conflict in the Black Sea peninsula. 

Meshkov was elected in Crimea on a platform of re-uniting the peninsula with Russia. 
Internal distaste for the Ukrainian government has heightened since the dissolution of the 
former Soviet Union. The Ukraine economy has been in steady decline, since that time, 
and inflation is reported at about 90 per cent/monlh. 

Crimea was put under Ukrainian administration in 1 954 by former Soviet leader Nikita 
Krushchev. Many Crimeans still align themselves with Russia, as a result. 

The tension has raised fears of a regional struggle between Russia and the Ukraine. 
Dmitri Pavlychko, head of the foreign relations committee of the Ukraine, warned recent- 
ly, "If it comes to a conflict, we will fight — if necessary with atomic bombs." 

—World Press Review, April 1994 
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2020 University 

. on . . . AA (Food Court) 

•6:30 to 11:00 am* 

Coffee & muffin / 99$ 

Full Breakfast $1 .99 

• 11:00 am on* 

Caesar -Chef- Garden $1.99 
or Tuna 

Buy afresh baked 

muffin , cookie or cake 

and get a medium i 
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Valid upon presentation o( this coupon 

until May 31st, 1994 J: 



2020 University 
(Food Court) 



fSl s K R 

y/f Full & Part Time Positions Available 
yff Gain Valuable Resumé Experience 
y/f Advancement Opportunities $ 11.00 
y/ff $9,000 in Scholarships Available TO 

m *\TA PT 

y/jj[ Positive Team Atmosphere 

FOR INTERVIEW DETAILS CALL: 

• WEST ISLAND • 
697-2988 
• MONTREAL • 
731-0335 

FOR OTHER LOCATIONS CALL: 
1-800-387-4659 



Restaurant 



BUY 1 PIZZA 
ANY SIZE 
& 

GET THE 
SECOND ONE 
FOR HALF THE 



NO TAXES 
FREE DELIVERY 



845-8011 

845-83821 



625 Milton 

7 days • 1 1 a.m. - 1 1:45 p.m. 
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COMMENT 



McGill: A police state? 



...June always trial to be a good citizen. But everything was ruined 
that one day when they entered her office, seizing files, searching 
through her computer account and charged her with being a “ threat to 
the integrity of the community. ” The subsequent trial was a farce; she 
was guilty until proven innocent. Illegally obtained evidence, viola- 
tions of basic rights to privacy and no chance of appeal as she was 
convicted and her life destroyed. 

Protest was futile. 

“We can without permission enter any office or home and plow 
through whatc\'cr we please," chuckled thegoateed administrator... 



An Orwellian vision of the future? Military dictatorship? A bad 
movie plot? Or McGill 1994? 

The above scene could well happen at McGill if Irwin Gopnik, 
Dean of Students, has his way. At last Wednesday’s Senate meeting, 
Gopnik proposed revisions to the code of student conduct. Revi- 
sions which show some of the most draconian attitudes of the 
McGill administration. 

The code of student conduct governs what is and what is not 
good behaviour for students, and outlines the procedures for 
hearings when a student is charged with an offence. 

Some of the proposed revisions to the code include: 

•Kliminating the confidentiality of communications made 
through the university’s computer system, including electronic 
mail. 

■Allowing administrators to use illegally obtained evidence 
during hearings. 

•In cases of plagiarism the student would be presumed guilty 
notwithstanding Article 22 of the Charter of Student Rights which 
states that a student is innocent until proven guilty. 

•A student could be suspended for up to 30 days on the whim of 
the Dean of Students (an increase of 15 days) before the student 
could appeal the decision. 

•A student cannot have a lawyer present during the hearings. 

These changes are in violation of our legally established right to 
privacy, as well as contradicting the Charter of Students’ Rights. 

Section 1 of the fundamental Rights and Freedoms section of 
the Charter states that “F.very student enjoys within the University 
all rights and freedoms recognized bylaw.” 

Rights and freedoms recognized by law include the Québec 
charter of human rights, which states that everyone has a right to 
privacy (violated by McGill’s insistance on the right to search 
private computer accounts), and that illegally obtained evidence is 
not admissable. 

The proposed code is coming up for debate at Senate in the fall. 
The university community must choose whether we will be gov- 
erned through a climate of fear, or strive to live in a community 
which respects basic human rights. 



Jason Prince, Dave Ixy, Max Francisco, Kristin Andrews, Liz 
Unna, Melanie Newton, Thomas White 



LETTERS 



Thanks for the votes 

To the Daily: 

A messagetograduatestudents from 
Charles Hoogc: 

I would like to thank all those stu- 
dents who voted lor me. 1 am eager to 
meet and thank each one of you per- 
sonally. (Perhaps Friday night at TH?!) 
While 4 1 % of the vote is not enough for 
me to assume the role of VP Internal, it 
is more than enough to send a clear 
message to the PGSS executive and 
council: makc'I'H, what it is supposed 
to be, our recreation center. Moreover, 
we should not be surprised to see the 
policies wesupported being implement- 
ed in the coming year. The current and 
future VP-lntcrnal should understand 



We'll miss you, 
Arel 



continued on page ?? 



|<Wh95 SS/AU EXECUTIVE 



Herds us into the futv*s 



that fun is not a dirty word, but it is her 
job! Finally, don’t think your vote was 
wasted. Be encouraged and take our 
message to your departmental repre- 
sentatives to the PGSS council and to 
the PGSS executive. Once again, thank 
you all for your support. 

Charles Hoogc 
(charles@physics.mcgill.ca) 



HYDE PARK 



Pixels at an Exhibition 



An opinion by Edward Antonin 



Almost one month has already 
flown since then. But I can still re- 
member 75 booths that could have 
driven one mad. The South Hall of 
Place Bonaventure had been host- 
ing the fourth edition of Micro 
Expo, March 18-20, 1994. 

At that ti me, I knew several peo- 
ple who had chosen not to attend 
this major computer show. Just to 
preserve their mental health. If I 
myself was not among them, this 
was because I attended the Expo as 
a staff member of the MSR Founda- 
tion for Special Causes. Which does 
not necessarily involve that I’m still 
sane. 

Of course, the sacred monsters 
ofthecomputer market were major 
attractions for the visitors. Virtual 
reality applications also enjoyed 
large scale interest. Therein, kids of 
four, and over, became parts of var- 
ious dynamic landscapes. But I bet 
that the best educational shareware 



of this show was provided by war- 
games performed on large screens. 

As for our team, the aim was to 
gain interest in, and, why not? com- 
puter support for, a multimedia 
project to help dyslexic people. 
Whether the original goal was ac- 
complished, it still remains to be 
seen. But at least we toured our- 
selves the Expo. 

Thereby, I discovered some very 
interesting booths. They had noth- 
ing particularly to do with a com- 
puter show. Only scarcely could one 
find any computer stuff on their 
desks. Boy, and those booths were 
not that crowded insideashowours 
was! 

It seems to me that the ones who 
simply assaulted the Expo, on its 
very first day, included the genuine 
hackers. Whereas the exhibition 
looked more like a promenade 
(thank you, Mussorgsky!) during 
its second day. It is not accurate, 



however, for me to extend this eval- 
uation to the third day as well. Be- 
cause I did not refrain from taking 
a necessary break for some hours. 
Thus, I attended my very first St. 
Patrick’s Parade since I have been 
here. 

When it all was over, everyone 
concurrently acted to dismember 
and pack everything that had been 
the show. My head was still tor- 
mented with images of the vivid life 
therein. 1 was wonderingwhat kind 
of an Expo would be the next one. 

But for me, this one was not the 
crucial query, however. It was rath- 
er “what to do next?.” One cannot 
be a volunteer, as I had been with 
MSR, for one’s lifetime. Obviously, 
once the Micro Expo finished, I was 
not to look anymore for Carol from 
MC3 Library. Just to share a cigar 8c 
coffee break, and some bla-bla-bla 



impressions. 



ERRATUM 



On page 5 of the final Culture Issue (Temporary Settlers: A Critical Look at Tourism), in the comment 
entitled “Whose Paradise IsThis Anyway?”, we accidently attributed the practice of using dogs to chase Arabs 
off the beaches to Jerusalem. This is done in Tunisia, not Jerusalem. And anyway, there are no beaches in 
Jerusalem, since it’s landlocked. 



Professor 

To the Daily: 

Wc have recently become aware of 
the fact that Professor Arel of the Polit- 



Thanks to all those who contributed to the final issue: 



Chris Sheridan, Dave Ley, David Kennedy, Thomas White, Derek Fung, Robin Perelle, Jason Prince, 
Alex Mathias, Tien Lee, Katrina Abarcar, Mark Marshall, Gillian Donald, Peter Graefe, Minelle 



D'Souza, Nicolas "purdy boy" Purdon, Judith Prince, Peter King, Brian Sarwer-Foner, Baiba Vilks, 
Valérie Jodoin*Keaton, Cnantelle Clements, François Lizotte, Thomas Lavier, Frédéric Laurin, 



Emmanuelle Latraverse, Makram Farès, Nicky Adle, Laure Neuville 
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U of T profs slam 
McGill's search policy 



By ANNETTA SoMAR cess an academic 

ed”, said Cook. 

1 ORON TO (CUP) — Officials at The policy c 
the University of Toronto say removal of coni 
McGill’s controversial right to ac- out of an offici 
cess policy is extreme. property withoi 

A recent McGill memo from its sion. Graham : 
legal advisor, Reynald Mercille, unacceptable, 
states that university officials have “Seizing pen 
the right to access 
all material on its ““ 

ÏÏÏÏÏ "I’ve never heard 

briefcases, or sim- of anything like 

liar containers. It J 1 y ° 

also stated that, in thttt Ut Utiy 
certain cases, a . . . « 

professor’s home UTllVCTSlty 
could besearched. — John Malcoin, president of the 
University of University of Toronto Staff 

loronto vice- Association. 

provost David 
Cook says the 
McGill policy is 

totally contrary to U of T’s. sounds extreme. 

“Our policy protects the Tveneverhe 
freedoms of the individual. Faculty th.it at any uni\ 
members have some protection re- com. 
lating to personnel files just as stu- FrançoisTave 
dents have", stated Cook. principal of plan 

McGill’s policy stipulates that stated at theMari 

“spccificpermission”isnotrequircd ing that Mercilli 

in order to do a search. Cook said necessarily McG 

that was not the case at U of T. however, say tl 

“A legal cause is necessary to ac- McGill’s power 



cessan academic’soffice to be grant- 
ed”, said Cook. 

The policy also allows for the 
removal of contents and furniture 
out of an office or off university 
property without specific permis- 
sion. Graham said this would be 
unacceptable. 

“Seizing personal effects could 
not be carried out 
without a court 

'er heard ° rder ”- saidGra - 

ham. 

ling like “ 0ur policy is 

nothing like 

it any McGill’s and it 

M never will be”, he 

rSll y added. 

president of the John Malcom, 

Toronto Staff president of the 
ation. UniversityofTo- 

ronto Staff Asso- 
ciation, agreed 
that the policy 

sounds extreme. 

Tveneverheardofanythinglike 
that at any university”, said Mal- 
com. 

FrançoisTavenas, McGill’s Vice- 
principal of planningand resources 
stated at theMarch 9th Senate meet- 
ing that Mercille’s memo was not 
necessarily McGill’s policy. He did 
however, say that it was within 
McGill’s power to use these rights 
to access. 



How safe is your sex? 

McGill students take AIDS survey 

Last month, students administered a questionaire on AIDS awareness and safe sex behaviour at McGill. The 

results might surprise you. Rendon. 

Number of people who responded: 1232 (716 women, 516 men) 

Percentage of respondents who know they are HIV positive: 2 (That’s 25 people) 

Of those who are HIV positive, percentage which are men: 0 
Of those who are HIV positive, percentage which arc straight women: 100 
Percentage of respondents who don’t know their HIV status: 43 
Percentage of respondents who went for an HIV test but were told “not to worry” and were discouraged from 

taking the test: 10 



People who say they practice safe sex and have never used a condom: 4 1 % 

People who say they practice saife sex and don’t know the HIV status of their previous partners: 35& 

Women who engage in anal sex: 30% 

Straight men who engage in anal sex: 25% 

Of the straight men who have anal sex, percentage who never or rarely use a condom: 45 
Of the gay men who have anal sex, percentage who always or mostly use a condom: 90 

Reasons for not using a condom, in order: 

1. Having sex with a regular partner (or) She was on the pill 
2. The sex was too exciting 
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New Daily 

editorial 

collective 

The following people will be the 
editorial board of the Daily for the 
1 994-95 academic year. 



Train to t>e ai 

TEACHER 

irr Groat Britain! 



Ministry approved courses in U.K. Universities 



For more Information, contact: 

men 

Phone 1-905-388-7158 
Fax Ï-905-3O3-7770 



Centre de Copies C.l. Inc. 



“Put some colour in your documents” 

We use: XERDM Majestik S/65 



Coordinating editor: 

Melanie Newton 
Coordinating news editor: 
Damion Stodola 
News editors: Pat Harewood, 
Cherie Payne, Jason Prince 
Culture editors: Ahmer Qadeer, 
Jeanna Steele 

Daily français: Marie-Louise 
Gariépy, Thomas Lavier 



Science editor: Max Francisco 
Photo editor: Derek Fung 
Layout and design 
coordinators: Jason Kidgeley, 
Kristin Andrews 

National Affairs Liaison editor: 
Dave Austin 
Features editor: 

Marie-Josée Johnston 



ATTENTION 

STUDENTS 

SAVE UP TO 33 v j%* 

ON SUMMER STORAGE 
OF YOUR BELONGINGS 




MOVING & 
STORAGE 



Quick/Same day photocopying servie 
XEROX 5090 high speed copier 
(135 copies min.) 

Consistent quality/binding available 
Reproductions up to 17"x22" 



assemble and ro// ff/ - 
course package 
material (or v , 
r ° lesson at great 




\ 




Closed van or truck. 
Local and long distance. 
Toronto - Vancouver (wkly) 
NY -Fla. (USA) 

7 days -24 hours. 



735-8148 



2050 Mansfield (comer President Kennedy) • 982-0202 



laurie -yi 
anderson 



an evening o( readings 
from her new book 

"stories from 
the nerve 
bible"- 
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Cards 





* Applicable lur be 
lirst three renting 
months 

Reservation must be 
made betoie 
May 15 th 1994. 



CALL ROBERT, 
OUR MANAGER. 



Sunday;,. . 
april 24 - 8:00pml 
théâtre Olympia f 

tickets $27.60 on sale 
at the Olympia. . 
admission or call 790-1245 
(♦service charge) 



American Express cardmembers lor choice seating 
mention Front ol The line. Call the American Express 
Rewards Hotline: 1 800668-2639 



• safe • Monthly rates 

• Low " students" rates 



ENTREPOSAGE DOMESTIK 

Downtown Montreal 
255, Shannon 
STCUM/Bus route #107 
Near Ottawa - Peel, behind the Brasserie O’Keefe 

954-1833 
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SUPER WEEK-END SPECIALS 

Pitchers $7,50 - 2 for 1 Mixed Drinks 
Pool Tables & Giant Screen 
Every Night Specials with D.J.’s 




4175 St-Lawrence 
ou 6 Rachel East 
Tel.: 843-6843 




/ 



•STARTING MID APRIL» 



at 



r f® 



M 



CAiviPUS 



'«4^ 






LIVE 

.HOCKEY 

PLAY-OFFS- 



ON TV 

and GIANT SCREEN! & 

Piay D 

"guess the final score!" J 

•Steamed Hot-Dogs* 

•Spare ribs* Jj 

k \ *Smoked-meat* 

V ^ every night. 

57 Prince-Arthur Est.Mti. 844-1010 



Master School Jji, 
of bartending w 



Stu dent Promot ion 

$100.00 

Become a Bartender 
in less than 1 week for only 

$98.00 (18 hr. course)* 

3-5 day crash course 

Courses offered in both English & French 

Certified - internationally recognized 

Job placement service 

Travel the world while tending bar 



Evening Courses - May 2nd 
Saturday Courses - May 28th 



» 



For more info, 

Call: (514) 849-2828 

‘Discount applicable upon presentation of student 
.D. & this coupon! 



Offer expires June 30th, 1 994. 






The Ultimate Cut at 

L'Ultime Coiffure 

The Luxury Junior Cut for only 



St 



$20 men . , , , 

included 

$25 women 

r\**r\ r» [ÏÏ1 1010 de la Gauchetière, 

ft 78- 24 98 S3 corner Peel 

^ B0NAVENTURE 0 n the Château Champlain) 



fo r 

ud e n . 

V 



CONTACT LE1US££ 




^MEDIATE DElW®*' 1 '* 



KATE Dl 

(on most prescriptions) 

FROM $90 



DSf visual examination, OHIP accepted 
ESif* glasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 



Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 
1102 de Maisonneuve W. (next to Peel Pub) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 
Special consideration given to McGill students & staff \ 



SUN, SURF AND SEX 
OR 

MY SUMMER AS A SWIM INSTRUCTOR 

Camp Kinneret, a summer camp for 8-15 year olds 
near Mont Tremblant in the Laurentian mountains, 
is looking for two, qualified, experienced swim 
instructors to join its waterfront team. The camp 
session (for staff) runs from June 26 to August 19. 
For more details, contact Tina Ornstein at 735-3167 



AU 2ième COIFFURE ESTHETIQUE 

NEW ESTHETIQUE SERVICES 



Specials For McGill 
Students ALL YEAR! 



Shampoo, 
Cut & Style 

Men: $13 
Women: $18/20 




Facials, 



Perm or 
Modelling 

Women or 
Men from $25 




leg waxing, pedicure, manicure. 

20% off tor students. 

843-6268 3414 Papc AvB -» 2nd noon, 

Cfosëd Mondays 8Uit8 220 (COPnBP ShBPbPOOkfl) 



GRADUATION 



Announcements 



University graduation announcements are now 
being accepted for a special feature appearing 
in The Gazette on Sunday, June 12. 

ANNOUNCEMENT WITH PHOTOGRAPH: 

$55.00 for photograph (black and white pre- 
ferred), plus $1 per word. Plus GST & PST. 

ANNOUNCEMENT ONLY: 

$1 per word (plus GST & PST). 

DEADLINE: 

12 noon, Wednesday, June 1 

Please type or print your announcement clearly, 
together with your billing address and daytime phone 
number. Mail to The Gazette, 250 St. Antoine Street W„ 
Montreal, Que. H2Y 3R7, (AU: Sandi, Advertising). Or 
lax to 987-2323 - Att: Sandi. 

For more information, call 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
Monday to Friday. 

987-2334 




Brown, Robert: Bachelor of 
Arts, McGill University. Best 
wishes for your continued 
success from the whole 
family. Congratulations! 



<TI)c fechc 



Events 

•Shawn Phillips benefit concert 
for literacy. Tuesday April 19, 
20h, Concordia Hall Building, 
Main Auditorium, H1 10. Tickets 
$10 students, $15 non-students, 
advance sales call 398-5100. 
Sponsored by McGill Students 
for Literacy, Concordia Students 
for Literacy, Des étudiantes et 
étudiantsalphabétiseurs UQAM, 
Frontier College. 

•Two Days to Save the Planet... 
A weekend conference on Social 
Ecology and Municipal Democ- 
racy sponsored by QPIRG. Key- 
note address Murray Bookchin. 
May 7 and 8 at Concordia Uni- 
versity. Call 848-7585 for more 
info. 

•EspaceTangente.SuzanneMill- 
er and Allan Pavio in the series 
Des Majeurs, April 21-24. Call 
525-1860 for info. 

•Department of Community Or- 
ganization of the CLSC René- 
Cassin invites you to a seminar 
with Graeme Decarie. April 18, 
9h30-1 1 h30 at 5800 Cavendish, 
6th floor. 

•Flea Market on Saturday May 
14 to benefit St Monica's Scouts 
Canada Cubs. Call 485-3590 for 
info. 

•McGill Choral Society presents 
Carl Orff's Carmina Burana as 
well as selections from Jesus Christ 
Superstar. Saturday April 16 at 
20h at Mary Queen of the World 
Cathedral. $15 adults, $7 stu- 
dents, $30 reserved seating (lim- 
ited). All proceeds benefit McGill 
AIDS Center and the Farha Foun- 
dation. Tickets on sale at Sadie's. 
Call 937-4227 for info. 

•Le fondamentalismeet les droits 
démocratiques des femmes, the 
Indiancontext — June 17, 18, 19 
at Dawson College. Organized 
by CERAS, Centre d'Études et de 
Ressources sur l'Asie du Sud. Call 
982-6616 for info. 

• Zhané, live in concert, perform- 
ing their number one hits "Hey, 
Mr. DJ!" and "Groove Thang", 
Thursday, May 1 2, at the Dome, 
32 Ste. Catherine E. (Métro St. 
Laurent). Special invitation to 
MCA recording artist DA Fresh- 
men, music by DJ Kurtis C. Tick- 
ets are Si 5 in advance, on sale at 
Admissions (790-1245). 



ALFRED ADLER 
INSTITUTE 




in Montreal 

EARN YOUR MASTERS 
DEGREE IN: 

’ Counselling Psychology 

1 Marriage & Family 
Counselling 

1 Substance Abuse 
Counselling 

' Classroom Psychology 

STUDENT LOANS AVAILABLE 

INFORMATION 

« 731 -5675 

AAI.Q. 4947 GROSVENOR 
MONTREAL, QcH3W2M2 
Affiliated with Adler School of Prof. 
Psychology, Chicago 
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No greater threat than success 

The untold story of the US invasion of Grenada 



by David Kennedy 



N October 25, 1 983, the Amer- 
ican Government launched a mas- 
sive attack on Grenada. This tiny 
Caribbean country had a popula- 
tion of 100 000 people, no sizable 
army, and little US investment. 

The threat? Grenada was the first 
English-speaking country in mod- 
ern times to establish popular pow- 
er by revolutionary means. The 
coming to power of the populist 
New Jewel Movement (NJM) in 
1979 sent a message of self-deter- 
mination that the imperial powers 
would rather not see. 

Leonard Wharwood, a former 
Grenadian ambassador and a play- 
er in the Revolution came to McGill 
last \V ednesday to spell it out: “The 
United States saw Grenada as an 
example to the Caribbean, to the 
world, that if a small country an 
take its destiny into its own hands 
— imagine the inspiration it an 
give.” 

The revolutionary NJM was in 
power for only three years before 
theAmerianinvasion, but as Whar- 
wood outlined, their achievements 
were impressive. 

Having successfully overthrown 
the three-deade regime under Eric 
Gairy, the NJM was met with over- 
whelming public approval. Fully 
one-quarter of Grenada’s popula- 
tion attended the inauguration ral- 
ly of the People’s Revolutionary 
Government (PRG). Twenty 
per cent of Grenadian women were 
active in one of 170 women’s or- 
ganizations. 

Economic practices that had 
been enriching former colonial 
powers were scrapped, and trade 
was geared to provide for an im- 
poverished Grenadian public. Gre- 
nada stopped importing salted fish 
from Canada, for example, and de- 
veloped a fish export market of its 
own. 

In building international rela- 
tions, Grenadian leaders were seek- 
ing to break from the imperialist 
tendencies that dictated the affairs 
of other Caribbean countries. “We 
were one people, yet we weren’t 
even talking to each other beause 
colonialism told us that we have to 
stay by ourselves,” Wharwood said. 

“If we were talking to them, we 
could unite, we could find out what 
was happening.” Important rela- 
tions grew with Haiti, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, the European community, 
and the (then) Soviet Union. 

Grenada’s promise began to at- 
tract modest attention on the world 
stage. Although US hostility was 
important in preventing the pro- 
gressive reforms attempted by 
Michael Manley’s government in 
Jamaica, similar attempts aimed at 
Grenada through trade interven- 
tion and media campaigns failed 
for the most part. Even the Word 



Bank conceded that Grenada’s dy- 
namism lead togrowth without fall- 
ing into the cycles of debt depend- 
ency endemic to Caribbean 
countries. 

Within Grenada, unemploy- 
ment had plunged to 14 percent 
from an alleged 49 per cent, while 
Parish literacy groups were making 
a considerable impact. A central- 
ized house-building program had 
created decent housingfor about 15 
per cent of the people who needed 
it, said Wharwood. 

To the new Reagan government, 
this was ause for alarm. In March, 
1983 Reagan informed the Ameri- 
can publ ic that Grenada wasa threat 
to US security. Plansby Britain and 
Grenada to boost foreign exchange 
by building an airport were seen by 
Reagan as a ploy to establish a Sovi- 
et air base. 

“The United States went out if its 
way sending delegations to cut us 
off at every point, and was playing 
up our ties with the different social- 
ist countries,” Wharwood added. 

Although he suggests that Gre- 
nada was “able to outdance” mount- 
ing US hostility, Wharwood said 
that it added considerable stress to 
an already overworked government. 
Before long, a series of intrigues 
began to unravel the party. Eventu- 
ally, rising public expectations and 



diminishing means led to sagging 
popular support. 

A factional dispute within the 
party escalated to the house arrest 
of Chairman Maurice Bishop. Al- 
though there is no doubt about 
American Central Intelligence 
Agency participation at the time, a 
sudden protest led to a quarrel and > 
Bishop’s assassination. These cir- z 
cumstances provided an opportu- ÿ 
nity for the Amerian invasion of § 
Granada — which had been re- o 
hearsed by the US forces in mock “ 
invasions of “Amber and the Am- 5 
berines” — and the implanting ofa î 
government friendly to the US. S 

In a hasty series of court cases, ° 
members of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Government were impris- 
oned, where they remain today. 

^\fter the invasion, the Psy- 
chological Warfare Department of 
the US Armed Forces proceeded to 
establish a program designed to 
make the population conclude that 
the Grenada Revolution was a neg- 
ative experience that should never 
again be attempted. Grenadian 
media was seized at the time of the 
invasion. 

“There have been no serious in- 
vestigations into what has really 
happened”, said Wharwood. 



The EXAM DROP-IN 



will be open 
from 

April 1 1 to 28, 
Monday through Thursday, 1-4 pm. Pick up 

tips on how to cope with stress, insomnia or 
depression. Get information on how to prepare 
for an exam. Located in Redpath Library 
(Rm. 07), to the right of the main entrance. 
Sponsored by McGill Chaplaincy Service. 




Department of English 

Prizes and Awards 

The Kay Maclver Memorial Prize, worth S275, for the best English 
essay by an undergraduate on a subject in the field of English 
Canadian or French Canadian literature, to be nominated by 
instructors. 

CREATIVE WRITING 

The MONA ADILMAN PRIZE IN POETRY, worth $6S0-or $325 for 
two students, is open to undergraduate or graduate students 
registered in the Faculty of Arts for the best poem or group of poems 
refating to ecological or environmental concerns. 

The CLARK LEWIS MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $250, is open to major 
or honours students in the Department of English. The prize is 
awarded annually or from lime to lime for original plays staged in 
the course of the academic year. 

The CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES IN CREATIVE WRITING (two 
prizes, one of $500 and another of $350) are open to undergraduate 
students of the University for the best piece of creative writing in 
English, i.e. a story, a play, a poem, an essay, etc. Printed 
compositions are ineligible if they have been published before April 
13, 1994. The competition is restricted to students who have not 
previously won the First Prize. 

The PETERSON MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $1,500, is open to 
undergraduate or graduate students registered in a degree program 
in the Department of English. 

The LIONEL SHAPIRO AWARDS FOR CREATIVE WRITINC, three 
prizes of $1,000 each, to bo distributed if possible among the genres 
of poetry, fiction, screen writing and playwrighling. Each prize to be 
awarded on the recommendation of the Department of English to 
students in the final year of the B.A. course who have demonstrated 
outstanding talent. (A note from your academic adviser verifying you 
will have completed your program requirements and the minimum 
credits required by the Faculty of Arts (by April 1994) MUST 
accompany your submission.) 

Forms to be completed (for the creative writing prizes and awards) 
arc available in the Department of English General Office, Arts 155. 
Submissions must be in duplicate. 

DEADLINE: Wednesday, April 13, 1994 




According to Richard Hart, a 
Grenadian who served as advisor to 
the PRG, the psychological warfare 
experts are hoping to “revive the 
feelingsof inferiority which the Rev- 
olution had taught the people to 
overcome and to prepare them 
mentally for a future of subservi- 
ence to US imperialism.” This pro- 
gram has included torture of im- 
prisoned leaders, and the US refusal 
to return the body of slain leader 
Maurice Bishop to Grenada. 

Most key members of the New 
Jewel Movement remain in prison 
without legal recourse. Phyllis 



Coard, who built the National 
Women’s Organization from 60 to 
8000 women, has suffered severe 
mental damage as a result of total 
isolation for four years in prison. 

“Who killed Maurice Bishop?” 
Leonard Wharwood mused aloud 
last Wednesday. Nobody seems to 
know. But as Wharwood’s discus- 
sion made clear, with the revolu- 
tion overshadowed by more than a 
deade of subservience to Ameri- 
an interests, the challenge facing 
Grenada is to keep the memory of 
the uprising alive and its ideals in- 
tact. 



Library Fines 

Effective June 1, 1994, in order to save postage 
costs, and cut down on paper waste, bills for 
library fines will be mailed only when the amount 
owing to one library is at least $10. 

Borrowing privileges are automatically suspend- 
ed once the amount owed across the McGill 
Library System reaches $10. Library patrons can 
check the status of their bill and fine records at 
the Circulation Desk of any automated library. 




SURGE! 



Vesa AMD 486DX2-50 
4MB of RAM 

425MB Hard Disk 
LocalBus Video Card 
1 5" Non-Interlaced MONITOR 
• MS-DOS 6.2 
Mouse 



$1899 
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MARIE-LOUISE GARIEPY 
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Demonstrating for Jesus across the world 

Montréal prepares to join the "March for Jesus" 

BY TIEN LEE cities all over Europe, Asia, Af- a coordinated radio clip that will Christians around the globe sing- off just for us," says McGill Film 

rica, and North America will be aired throughout North ing and dancing in the summer and Communications student 

Grumble, grumble, gripe, dis- come together to sing praises America at 10:05 am. March of 1993. More than twenty Eu- Heather Richard about last sum- 

cussion, action, voice, demon- and shout prayers to publicly participants will fuel the Day ropean countries heard the echo mer's Montréal march, 

stration. When problems of in- proclaim their faith to one per- with 24 hours of unbroken in 1992. Among the one hundred or 

justice seem irreconcilable, the son, jesus Christ. prayer. "Christians from around the so marches that will take place 

most public thing to do is to With all the divisions between "It's an opportunity forChris- world are awakening to a re- in Canada, local volunteers and 
gather together dissenters to churches today over social is- tians, regardless of their ethnic newed sense of God's presence Christian leaders in Toronto, 

somehow voice the "cause." suesandthebasictenetsofChris- background or church experi- and activity in and through His Halifax, Vancouver, and Ottawa 

But, what happens when the tianity, the march will hopefully ence, whether they be Catholic Church. Jesus Christ alone can will meet in their respective cit- 

"cause" is a person? Say, jesus shed some light on how Chris- or Protestant, to stand together bring hope to our dying world," ies to coordinate the day's 

Christ? tians are to function in the world. toprodaimtheirloveforChrist," says LeBel. events. 

Thousands of "revolutionar- In past years, marchers have says Pierre Lebel, coordinator "Seeing all those Christians, The Montréal March will begin 
ies" are expected to join the represented a cross section from for the Montréal March. you saw the larger spectrum — at 14h. on June 25, starting and 

"March for Jesus" on June 25 multiple backgrounds. This year, What started out in 1987 as the extended body. It presented finishing at Parc Lafontaine. For 

this summer in Montréal. The the praise and prayer event be- 15, 000 "praise marchers" in an opportunity for people to more information, contact the 

march is part of a global event gins in New Zealand and con- London, England grew to gain publicly present themselves as Montréal coordinating office at 

called the "Day to Change the tinuesthroughtonationsallover the support of nearly 1.7 million Christians. Streets were blocked 847-9291. 

World"." On this day, people in the world. Other events include 



Water through the viewfinder 

Environmental documentary suffers funding problems 



BY GILLIAN DONALD 

Thinking of heading out to 
the country? As school finishes 
up and summer approaches, the 
exodus to cottage country is 
about to begin. 

Steven Parry is a recent gradu- 
ate of Concordia University and 
director of the video documen- 
tary Water, Water Everywhere. 
The video is the first full feature 
educational documentary pro- 
duced by his production com- 
pany, Watercolors Inc. Parry is 
concerned about the effects of 



the migratory patterns of urban 
dwellers into sparsely populated 
ecosystems on the freshwater 
supply. 

"People living in urban areas 
want to be in nature," said Parry. 
"They've polluted urban water 
and are taking pollution to pris- 
tine ecosystems." 

In his52 minutefeature, Parry 
focused on the Great Lakes Ba- 
sin and St. Lawrence River to 
raise awareness of the changes 
that have occurred in these ar- 
eas as a result of sewage and 
industrial dumping. He selected 



FOR YOUR SAFETY 



The Walk Safe Network (WSN) and the Sexual Assault 
Centre of McGill's Students Society (SACOMss) have been 
authorized by those reporting incidents to release the following 
information in order to raise awareness for personal safety. 

On March 31st, 1994 between 10:45 and 11:00pm at 
Aylmer and Prince Arthur, a woman was dragged into an alley 
at knife point by two men who wanted money. After leaving her 
apartment ana crossing the street, the two men came running 
from behind and then grabbed her. The men are described as 
of East-Asian origin, anglophone, young and of 6' and 57" 
height. 

We have received a number of calls regarding the "dentist 
man*. We have notified both the Montréal police and McGill 
Security. If anyone is willing to press charges or has had a 
similar experience, please call eitner the WSN (398-2498) or 
the SACOMss (398-2700) as soon as possible. 



the Mouskoka region, north of 
Toronto, to illustrate the effects 
of large scale human encroach- 
ment on Canada's more pristine 
regions. 

"The best way to do it is 
[through] mass media," he said. 

Parry had requested funding 
from such agencies as Environ- 
ment Canada, Ministry of Envi- 
ronment Ontario, Ministry of 
Education and Science Québec, 
Canada Council, TV Ontario, the 
National Film Board (NFB) and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration (CBC). He was turned 
down by all and took out a loan 
to finance the project. 

The NFB refused to co-pro- 
duce the video with Parry be- 
cause they had started a similar 
project but later abandoned it in 
the production state, and Envi- 
ronment Canada does not fund 
anything other than non-profit 
groups. 

Even student groups, such as 
the Québec Public Interest Re- 
search Croup, refused to grant 
Parry money to complete his 
video. 

Parry said, "People aren't tak- 
ing us seriously because they 
don't know who we are." 

Parry wants to distribute 
Water, Water Everywhere to 



school boards, libraries and ca- 
ble TV stations in the hopes of 
increasing the amount of Cana- 
dian resource material available. 
However, there is no require- 
ment that school boards use 
audio-visual materials produced 
in Canada. 

According to Edi Depretto, 
from the Media Services Depart- 
ment of the Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montréal 
(PSBGM), "There is not enough 
material to meet the demands 
[of the board's curriculum]." 

The PSBGM tries to buy 
Québec and Canadian-pro- 
duced films before turning to 
foreign productions. Unfortu- 
nately, the few Canadian films 
being produced do not meet 
the requirements of PSBGM's 
curriculum. 

Radio Québec produces au- 
dio-visual material to coincide 
with school curriculae in the 
province. But the lack of fund- 
ing to develop more materials is 
also apparent at Radio Québec. 

Lisa Filion, of the English Divi- 
sion of Radio Québec's Distribu- 
tion du Matérial Didactique said, 
"There are qualified people here 
who aren't producing because 
of lack of money." 

Parry wonders why more gov- 



ernment money isn't allocated 
to the production of educational 
and cultural media. "A feature 
film creates 50-60 jobs, "he said. 

Whatisofgreaterimportance 
to Watercolors, however, is the 
state of the environment. Parry 
said, "It's up to people to do 
something about it by making 
subtle changes in their lifestyles." 

Parry recommends boycott- 
ing products produced by com- 
panies polluting the St. Law- 
rence River, rejecting apathy and 
joining a community group 
committed to sustaining the 
environment. 

"Citizens are the ones who 
are going to make the differ- 
ences," he said, "They've got to 
get involved, they have to write 
to their MP's, and write to com- 
panies." 

Despite all the funding 
difficluties, the English version 
of Water, Water Everywhere has 
been produced and Watercolors 
hopes to sell it to the CBC and 
distribute it to school boards 
across the country. 

Anyone interested in helping 
with Watercolors future projects, 
such as a feature on The Great 
Whale or the salvage of the Irving 
Whale oil tanker, contact Steve 
Parry at 458-3142. 
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Cancer 

intellectuel 



Pi Thomas Lavier 

Fï Si toutes les idées sont bonnes 
Pl à exprimer, nombre d’entre 
KJ elles méritent d’être combat- 
tues, lin particulier celle qui 
[JiJ prétend justifier un compor- 
tement nauséeux que l’on 
nommccommunémcnila rectitude 
politique. 

La rectitude politique : quelle 
dérision! Une intention libertaire 
mal ciblée au mieux, une tendance 
répressive et fascisante au pire! Le 
principe aurait fait rire Socrate, son 
application aurait fait frémirdeplai- 
sir Robespierre ou Mao Zedong... 
Toutefois la rectitude politique ren- 
ferme tant de paradoxes et d’absur- 
dités que scs apôtres devraient s’en 
mordrclalanguc. L’imbécillité n’est 
pas pénalisée en démocratie, s’est 
bien ce qui sauve les picis. Il n’en 
demeure pas moins que ce mouve- 
ment est une sérieuse injure à l’in- 
telligence! 

La rectitude politique est une 
tendance n ivclatricc et moralisante 
des esprits. File prétend aligner les 
consciences surdes principes «cor- 
rects ». Quel mandat ambitieux! 
H istoriquement, les institutions qui 
se sont préoccupées du nivellement 
des consciences se sont ap- 
pelées « ministère de la propa- 
gande » ou encore « ministère de la 
censure », ce qui en dit long sur la 
légitimité d’une telle intention. 

Quoi, l’avant-garde intellectuelle 
de nos universités anglophones 
montréalaises se ferait-elle ainsi 
complice de la censure? Il n’y a qu’à 
considérer l’émoi qu’a causé I.ti 
femme aux burinants à Concordia. 
Cette peinture a été tout bonne- 
ment censurée... au nom de princi- 
pes intellectuels supérieurs, évidem- 
ment! 

L’aspect le plus compromettant 
de cet usage de la censure, est qu’il 
constitue un lien réel avec les fac- 
tions les plus réactionnaires de no- 
tre société. Tant pis pour l’étiquette 
libertaire de nos picis! 

Mais la rectitude politique n’en 
est pas à une contradiction près. lin 
prétendant niveler les consciences, 
elle accepte la pratique d'un prin- 
cipe auquel est s’oppose par 
ailleurs : le nivellement des cul- 
tures. Que cherche à nous incul- 
quer ce mouvement à l’égard des 
différentes cultures de la planète, 
sinon leur respect total? Il s’agit 
d’un paradoxe de taille : le respect 
des différentes cultures non occi- 
dentales ne présuppose pas une to- 
lérance des diverses idées exprimées 
au sein de la société occidentale. 
Un exemple des plus absurdes et 
désolants de ce principe boiteux 
qui se transforme aussitôt en piège 
intellectuel : l’approche « multi- 
culturelle » de la juge Verraul t dans 
la sentence imposée en février der- 
nier à un violeur « respectueux 
des valeurs culturelles de sa vic- 
time ». 

Enfin ce qui de loin caractérise 
ce mouvement, c’est qu’il est pro- 
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fondément vain. Il cherche à réédu- 
quer la population pardes techniques 
qui se fondent sur des principes 
acquis au prix de nombreux détours 
intellectuels. Faut-il que l’objectif 
de changer l’attitude des gens en fa- 
çonnant leur comportement soit aveu- 
gle pour qu’il figure à l’agenda poli- 
tique des picis'. Chercher à modi- 
fier notre vocabulaire usuel, par 
exemple, n’est qu’une 
tentative taxable de 
pédantrie. Que l’on tjfcp — 
dise « sans-abri » IF”*' -, “Ÿ 

plutôt que « cio- /A 

chard » ne change /jB 

rien à notre là 

tude face au pro- ‘ 

te cela assure- fBPxjM&e! 

t-il que l’on f 

me du genre | 

le nouveau terme 
s’imprègne de l’inexorable con- 
notation péjorative qu’on y associe. 

Une anarchie totale doit régner 
dans le monde des idées. Le seul 
combat qui vaille est celui qui assu- 
rera le maintien de cet état originel! 
Aussi longtemps que le choc des 
consciences permettra toujours l’évo- 
lution de l’esprit, comme le di- 
sait Hegel, il faudra combattre la rec- 
titude politique. Toute idée doit res- 
ter libre d’être exprimée, meme s’il 
s’agit de cette idée frauduleuse et 
coupable qu’était le syndrome de la 
fausse mémoire, qu’une poignée de 
guerrières et de guerriers rebelles ont 
réduite au silence lors d’une confé- 
rence à McGill en novembre der- 
nier... 

Toute forme artistique doit s’épa- 
nouir sans entrave. Faut-il rappeler 
que l’alternative à l’anarchie dans les 
arts est l’institutionnalisation, à 
l’exemple de l’art « révolutionnaire » 
dclaChine communiste! 11 fautquclc 
monde des idées et des formes artisti- 
ques demeure une jungle que ne régit 
aucune loi, plutôt qu’il devienne aussi 
régulier et constipé qu’un jardin an- 
glais. 

Anglaise, ou plutôt américaine, telle 
est d’ailleurs la nationalité de la recti- 
tude politique. Diffusées par la télévi- 
sion américaine, importée à travers 
nos universités anglophones, les idées 
correctes de ce mouvement préten- 
dent convertir les québécois et québé- 
coises comme s’il s’agissait de simples 
pensionnaires de la glorieuse institu- 
tion de l’Oncle Sam. Ce n’est pas 
demain que le Québec sera pier, la 
pensée québécoise est plutôt dans la 
lignée de Voltaire que dans celle de 
Barney le Dinosaure. 

Tout précepte imbécile, ou fondé 
sur une logique erronée mérite d’être 
combattu. Dans cet exercice, la recti- 
tude politique est une cible de choix. 
C’est un rétrovirus qui contamine les 
consciences. Il faut donc se protéger, 
dans l’attente du jour où certains mi- 
lieux intellectuels ncvoudrontplusse 
faire plus catholiques que le pape. 



Rectitude politique : 



Censure ou virage 
intellectuel ? 






El Marie-Louise Gariépy 

Fl Qui a inventé la rectitude politique ? 
pi Une féministe frustrée accablant l’hu- 
FJ inanité par l’invention de la ncutralisa- 
[3 tion, ou bien un activiste noir voulant 
détruire le racisme intellectuel perpétué 
par l’enseignement des classiques? Vous 
oseille/, entre ces deux options. Pourtant, en 
vérité, ceux et celles qu’on accuse de détruire 
^ « notre belle culture occidentale » ne sont 
w) pas les personnes qui ont in- 

[t - . __ venté la notion de rectitude 

BH l politique. 

■/ j En fait, la rectitude politi- 
S»/ i que n’est pas un mouvement, 
j ni même une idéologie. C’est 
j le terme utilisé par les dénon- 
! dateurs et dénonciatrices d’une 

j nouvelle tendance intellectuelle 

( qui remet en cause le quasi-mo- 

Bj^E* nopole qu’exercent des classiques 

issus de la classe dominante com- 
! posée d’hommes occidentaux 

^ ! blancs hétérosexuels sur notre cul- 

5 i£j turc et notre système d’éducation. 

Pcrsonncncscdéclarc politically cor- 
rect par conviction. Les personnes 
agissant d’une façon qui dérange et remet en 
cause les valeurs admises se retrouvent sou- 
vent affublées de cette étiquette à laquelle on 
attache des connotations fascistes. 

Pourtant, si il n’y a pas de mouvement de 
rectitude politique comme il y a un mouve- 
ment féministe, il ne faut pas nier l’existence 
d’une tendance qui tente de redéfinir certai- 
nes valeurs. Toute opposition à la rectitude 
politique s’appuie sur la dénonciation de la 
censure qu’elle exerce parfois. 

Pourtant notre société est pleine de con- 
tradiction en ce qui trait à la censure. D’un 
côté, nous décourageons la censure en crai- 
gnant que celle-ci mène au totalitarisme, 
d’un autre, on l’utilise tous les jours pour 
éviter la diffusion d’idées qu’on juge capa- 
bles de transformer en psychopathe n’im- 
porte quel petit papa sympathique. Il est 
évident que notre position ambiguë face à la 
question de la censure devrait se manifester 
dans notre attitude à l’égard de la rectitude 
politique. Or dans les faits, on n’hésite pas à 
tirersur la rectitude politique avant mêmede 
reconsidérer la consommation de pornogra- 
phie! 

Toutefois, ce sont les idées prônées par 
ceux et celles qu’on accuse de rectitude 
politique qu’il faut considérer. On est terri- 
blement loin de la coercition fasciste. Ce 
sont des principes d’ouverture aux monde, 
de respect des femmes et d’égalité univer- 
selle qu’ils et elles mettent de l’avant. Mais 
les actions extrêmes de cette classe intellec- 
tuelle perdent dans les média le sens et la 
raison véritable pour lesquelles elles sont 
posées. 

Par exemple, en rejettant l’étude de Sha- 
kespeare pour ses commentaires mysogynes 
une certaine classe professorale a soulevé des 
tollés de protestations. Le pri ncipede censu- 
rer un si grand auteur est certes odieux. 
Pourtant, si on admet que les valeurs impli- 
cites de l’oeuvre de Shakespeare vont à l’en- 
contre de celles vers lesquelles notre société 
dite moderne est encline, la réflexion sur la 
nécessité d’étudier scs oeuvres s’impose. Il 
est important de constamment remettre en 
question nos priorités en terme de ce qui 
doit être enseigné, de ce qui doit former 
notre façon de penser. Évidemment, l’im- 



portance de Shakespeare se situe sans doute 
en dehors de sas idées politiques, mais le 
tenir pour intouchable est aussi mauvais, 
sinon plus, que de le censurer. 

Un autre exemple de censure politique 
qui fit dresser les cheveux de toute la classe 
intellectuelle (poètes libertins et libertines 
comme éditorialistes de droite) est la fa- 
meuse saga delà femmeaux bananes. Il s’agit 
de cette peinture qu’un collectif de femmes 
de Concordia a fait retirer d’une exposition 
parce qu’on la jugeait offensante pour les 
femmes de couleur. Il s’agit d’une autre 
action extrémiste de la rectitude politique 
touchant un grave problème de société. Ce 
problème, mis à nu par la censure du ta- 
bleau, est celui de notre conception des 
cultures et des modes de vie des population 
qui partagent la terre avec nous. 

Ethnocentriques, nous avons adopté au 
cours des siècles de colonisations une atti- 
tude de suprématie et de dédain face aux 
cultures non occidentales. Nous en sommes 
arrivé-es à présumer que ceux et celles qui ne 
vivent pas sous l’empire das ondes de la 
télévision nord-américaine ou européenne 
sont automatiquement opprimé-cs et n’as- 
pirent qu’à la liberté durement acquise en 
Europe et en Amérique du Nord par les 
révolutionnaires du XVIIIèmc siècle. 

Pourtant ceci est loin d’être le cas. Si 
oppresseur il y a, c’est l’empire américain. 
Comme le peuple québécois qui résiste à 
l’assimilation cuit u relie, les civilisations non 
occidentales, souvent millénaires, sont atta- 
chées à leur culture. Si, en plus de Voltaire 
et de Victor Hugo, notre système scolaire 
nous faisait lire Frantz Fanon, Amilcar Ca- 
brai, Aimé Césairc ou tous ceux et celles que 
nous ne connaissons pas faute d’y être cx- 
posé-es, nous aurions sans doute une toute 
autre conception du monde qui nous en- 
toure. 

Lync Robichaud, peintre de la femme 
aux bananas, affirmait n’avoir peint que ce 
qu’elle avait vu. Mais qu’avait-cllc vu au 
juste? Ce que peut voir une occidentale qui 
n’a jamais reçu une éducation sur la culture 
quelle visitait et qui a assimilé las préjugés 
perpétués par las média. Si les femmas de 
couleur jugent que cette peinture ne com- 
prend pas leur tradition et renforce das pré- 
jugés qui les oppriment, n’ont-ellas pas le 
droit de s’exprimer? Bien sûr. La censure 
mise à part , il n’y pas d’autre moyen efficace 
de provoquer une réaction mesurable. Mal- 
heureusement, la réaction fit pencher la ba- 
lance du mauvais côté. Toutefois, quelle 
action efficace aurait pu être prise par les 
femmas de Concordia? 

I a fin ne justifie plus les moyens, voilà 
pourquoi la censure n’est pas la façon la plus 
commune d’exprimer l’idéal de la rectitude 
politique. On ne cherche pas à interdire 
Molière mais à promouvoir des auteur-as 
comme Edward Kamau Brathwaitc (le con- 
naissez-vous?). Plutôt qu’insister sur l’aspect 
historique de notre culture, pourquoi l’édu- 
cation nationale n’cxplorerait-cllc pas l’éten- 
due géographique de notre monde? Pour 
inclure les grandsautcur-asoriginaircsd’ Asie, 
d’Amérique du Sud, des Antilles, d’Afrique 
et d’ailleurs dans les programmes scolaires, il 
est évident qu’il faudra mettre de côté cer- 
tains grands classiques. Mais dans quel monde 
vivons-nous? Certainement pas dans celui 
de la Chanson de Roland où la foi catholique 
triomphe des méchants païens qui 
s’obstinentà croire au perfide Mahomet. 
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« Pour le plaisir 
de se faire raconter 
une histoire » 



Makram Farès 



Petite et discrète, l’entrée de la galerie Elena Lee 
n’est pas facile à trouver. C’est dans cette 
atmosphère ouatée que sont exposées les œu- 
vres de cinq nouveaux artistes dont deux, Brad 
Copping et Biaise Campbell, sedistinguent par 
l’originalité et le sérieux de la démarche sculp- 
turale ainsi que par une simplicité raffinée dans 
la conception des objets. Luc Taillon, France 
Pagéct Rick Kreamcrsigncnt les autres œuvres. 

Dans l'œuvre de Brad Copping 



multitude de personnages que doivent incarner, en 
alternance, Wadji Mouawad et Emmanuel 
Bilodeau. Il y en a tant qu’on ne peut pas les 
compter. La performance de Mouawad (Bilodeau 
ne jouait pas ce soir-là) est bonne, malgré quelques 
petits fourchemcnts de langue. Avec aisance, il 
parvient à sauter d’un niveau de langue et d’un 



François Lizotte 

Sur la scène de La Licorne, Wadji Mouawad, 
dramaturge québécois d’origine libanaise plonge 
son public dans l’univers des rêves de l’enfance 
avec sa pièce Alphonse , mise en scène par Serge 
Marois. 






brûlé, de pierre 
et de verre, •< c’est un 

vrai tour de force tcchni- ° ^ Rooted 

que » que réussit Brad Copping, sou- 
tient Elena Lee. Le globe terrestrequ’il a crée est 
particulièrement étonnant. Cette œuvre, creuse 
de l’intérieur, est flanquécde petites maisons en 
verre sur la surface fracturée. Ces habitations so 
prolongent sous forme de racines s’enchevê- 
trant au cœur même du globe noirci. Curiosité 
mystérieuse, incrédulité face à la vie ou « com- 
plexité philosophique »? Le globe de Copping, 
intitulé Rooted, évoque manifestement la réal ité 
antinomique de la condition humaine. 

D’autres sculptures verrières du même ar- 
tiste évoquent tout aussi bien ce sentiment 
d’insécurité : c’est le cas particulièrement d’une 
sculpture représentant un bol en bois massif 
avec, en son creux, un village en verre, l’ensem- 
ble reposant sur de fins pylônes de verre. 

[.’autre série de sculptures verrières prédo- 
minante est celle du jeune et talentueux artiste 
Biaise Campbell. Il se dégage de ses œuvres une 
purctéd’unc finesse inégalée, soumise toutefois 



Alphonse, une pièce ele Wadji Mouawad, 
interprétée par Wadji Mouawad ou Emmanuel 
Bilodeau, mise en scène de Serge Marois, à La 
Licorne, 4559 Papineau, jusqu’au 16 avril 
Réservations : 523-2246. 
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From 

anywhere to 
anywhere - 
CALL US 



398-2498 

EXAM HOURS: 




APR. 14-24 



8:30PM- 1 :00AM 

Please call 30 min. 
in advance 



May 5th at 6 ! 00 PM 

May 6th, 7th at 7’00PM 

Vonier College New Auditorium 
821 Ste- Croix Bivd,Sf. Laurent 



WALKSAFE 



$5 Admission 




Thanks to all volunteers for all 
of your hard work! We could 
not have done it without you. 

Walksafe would like to thank 
the McGill Daily for the support 
they have given us this year! 

Good Luck on exams, and r> 
walk with u$ in 
September. So^\U 
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HYPOCRITE 



, The Gazette has: 

pft- p ] 0 reneged on its long-term job security 
^ agreements with its typographers; 
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Agreements broken Ententes violées 
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said 



• declared a lock-out on May 1 7, 1 993; 

challenged the arbitration process it had previously 
agreed to; 

thumbed its nose at the anti-scab law; a government 
investigator has identified at least 1,352 infractions! 

it would block any court-ordered return to work. 



We are asking our supporters to: 

• stop buying the paper; 

• stop placing ads in the newspaper; 

0 • not give interviews to Gazette reporters. 












For further information, 
contact Larry Kent (731-5409) 

SECTION LOCALE 145 DU SYNDICAT CANADIEN DES 
COMMUNICATIONS, DE L’ÉNERGIE ET DU PAPIER. 
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:-> User just made a really devilish remark. (-: User is left handed :*) User is drunk [:J User is a robot 8-) User is wearing sunglasses 
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T HIS Information Superhighway could be, a 
dangerous place. Just look at where it's 
been. 

You may not know it, but the Internet was 
invented by the United States military. Since 
•then, the inner circle of those who have access 
to electronic communications has been slowly 
widening, from a few military brass to academ- 
ics and business elites and most recently to 
students of some universities. 

Sodoesthismeanthatwhenyougogetyour 
MUSIC code on the second floor of Burnside 
Hall, that you are registering an a-okay to U.S. 
military activity? No. But we do want to point 
out that the nature of any technology is deter- 
mined in part by the aims of the people who 
created it. 

The Internet was designed for instantane- 
ous military communication for the purposes 
of maintaining control, and thetechnology still 
has that potential. Technology is both good 
and bad depending on who controls it, and 
how it's used. Technology can be democratiz- 
ing, but not the way Ross Perot used it. His 
presidential campaign was financed out of his 
personal fortune, made in the manufacture 
and sale of hi-tech equipment. In fact, it illus- 
trates a marriage between politics and the 
control of technology by a corporate elite we've 
got to dismantle. 

Cyberspace doesn't exist without hardware. 
In these sluggish economic years, one of the 
few industries that is really booming is elec- 
tronics manufacturing. A few multinational 
mega-corporations have effectively taken over 
the production of billions of dollars worth of 
computer hardware and software every year. 

Moreover, the more dependent we become 
on computer terminals for our daily news, our 
electric bills and our grocery shopping, the 
more we guarantee a captive market for a few 
corporations who can afford the massive capi- 
tal investment to manufacture the stuff. That's 
what happened with telephones and later on, 
with television/JWjHri|p^ ( 

Television is a good example of what could 
easily happen to the Internet. Once corpora- 
tions see that it's in their interest to sell not only 
the hardware but also the airtime in cyber- 
space, they will easily be able to inundate the 
medium with advertisements or even propa- 
gandist schlock paid for by that bad old man — 
Big Brother. 

And what about those people who don't 
have access to the Internet? It does cost money 
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— if you're not a student at certain universities 
or someone with- privileged access to a net- 
work, you have to buy a computer. In this sense, 
thé same kind of privileged access has created 
a form of technological elitism. In addition, 
electronic communication is one more way the 
wealthiest nations of the world increase their 
advantage in both monetary and information 
currency over the world's majority. 

New information technology, like Internet, 
has the potential to be wonderful or hateful. 
We happen to think that the Internet and the 
future Superhighway could be very wonderful, 
but only if certain terms are met: 

« The right to individual privacy must be sacred 
(and this doesn't mean the kind of privacy 
governments fail to respect with regard to 
the phone, which they have always tapped). .. 
« The above applies to university administra- 
tions as much as to governments. 

• The quasi-monopoly over electronic produc- 
tion maintained by a few multinational cor- 
porations must be dismantled. 

• Non-profit and community controlled Nets 
should be encouraged. 

• Profit oriented advertising must not be al- 
lowed. Period. 

• Every effort must be made to make Internet 
technology free and accessible to all citizens 
of the world. 

•Acenturyago, Canada and the States commit- 
ted themselves to the principle that people 
should have access to books in public librar- 
ies. The same principle must be applied here, 
and the public purse should pay for free 
terminals in every city. 

The mass distribution of electronic communica- 
tions technology can be used as a tool for 
breaking down hierarchies and established 
power structures. In Santa Barbara, California, 
the municipal government has provided free on- 
line access to the Net at public terminals. A 
couple of years ago, a group of homeless people 
managed to take city council to task for its 
housing policies by following council debates 
and introducing motionsthrough the Net. There 
are already hundreds of progressive organiza- 
tions getting international exposure via the In- 
ternet. This is a good thing. This Information 
Superhighway could become a dangerous place 

— for the Establishment. 

The Staff of the McGill Daily 
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Net- 



by B. Balls 

It’s going to take large-scale investment to 
meet the increasing demands for Internet 
services. So where does the money come from? 

According to Hal Varian, a professor of 
economicsat the University of Michigan, the 
Internet has grown from 200 networks in 
1985to21 OOOin 1994. Computer hostslinked 
on the Net, which numbered 1000 in 1985, 
have now increased to over two million. 

The commercial info-bahn will undoubt- 
edly be based on the current Internet struc- 
ture. But at what price? 

According to McGill Computing Centre 
Director Alan Greenberg, McGill currently 
pays about $15 000 for its “gateway” cable 
connection onto the Internet. 

The Computing Centre uses this connec- 
tion to operate the Quebec Scientific Infor- 
mation Resource (RISQ), Québec’s largest 
provider of computer network services. All 
universities in Quebec and about 65 provin- 
cial businesses gain access to the Internet 
through RISQ. 

According to Greenberg, the total value of 
theuniversity’seomputernetworkrepresents 
approximately one million dollars. McGill 
also employs a number of full-time staff to 
maintain thisnetwork. In other words, McGill 
allocates a significant amount of resources to 
provide computer network facilities to its 
staff and students. 



The Internet isa capital investment in tens 
of millions of dollars. Some have guessed that 
the American cost of maintaining the coun- 
try’s network is in the range of 200 million 
dollars. Many non-academic users, such as 
industries and businesses, pay substantial rates 
for access. Educational and research institu- 
tions receive direct and indirect subsidies 
from governmental bodies for maintaining 
their access. 

For example, the U.S. National Science 
Foundation (NSF) provides one of the main 
connecting mechanisms between regional 
networks. Dubbed the NSFNET, it is usually 
offered at a reduced rate to universities and 
related institutions. 

Varian and University of Michigan econ- 
omist Jeffrey MacKie-Mason estimates that 
the NSF currently spends about 1 1 .5 million 
dollars (US) per year on the maintenance of 
the NSFNET and another 7 million dollars as 
direct subsidies to support network access for 
educational and research institutions. 

With a conservative estimate of 1 0 million 
Internet users world-wide, that amounts to a 
subsidy of two dollars per person per year. 

According to McGill’s Greenberg, a new 
pricingmechanism will soon replace this type 
of subsidy. 

“The whole funding of the NSFNET is 
changing," he said, explaining that subsidies 
will now be provided directly to users who 
qualify. Commercial users will then pay a 
higher Net cost than educational and re- 
search users. 

In an article entitled “Pricing the Inter- 
net", MacKie-Mason and Varian discuss the 
possible mechanisms and potential conse- 
quences of pricing Internet use. 

The two economists argue that pricing 
network access will ensure thoughtful use of 

Continued on page 32... 



Getting on the 
net at McGill 



by Zack Taylor 

If you are a McGill faculty member, under- 
graduate or graduate student, you are enti- 
tled to access electronic mail and the Internet 
through McGill’s computer systems. 

Having an account on MUSICB, McGill’s 
computer reserved for student use, means 
that you have your own corner of the compu- 
ter network where you can send and receive 
e-mail, read news items on the UseNct, or do 
research by accessing information bases such 
as libraries at other universities or organiza- 
tions. Other services include access to MUSE, 
PERUSE, classified ads, course timetable in- 
formation, and an events calendar. 

Use of the MUSICB system is free, but 
McGill only allowsusso much usage time per 



semester to reduce the load on their comput- 
ers. Unless you go net-craz.y, however, you 
won’t run out of time before the end of the 
term. 

To get on MUSICB, go to the McGill 
Computing Centre on the second floor of 
Burnside Hall. They haveascriesof handouts 
explaining how to navigate your way through 
the system. For a dollar, you get a disk with 
software that allows you to easily connect to 
MUSIC from home, provided that you have 
an IBM PC-compatible or Apple Macintosh 
computer and a modem. 

For more information, call the Computing 
Centre at 398-3700. 



Glossary 



• E-MAIL — Electronic mail. Millions of people around the world have e-mail 
addresses where you can send them e-mail. When you get a MUSICB account, 
you are given an address where people can reach you. Whether you're sending 
a message to Concordia or Bombay, it costs you nothing! 

• USENET — McGill gives us access to UseNet, a collection of several thousand 
"news groups", or discussion areas on every topic imaginable, from politics in 
South Africa to rocket science. 

• MODEM — A device which allows computers to "talk" to each other over the 
phone lines. Good ones cost less than $100, and some go as low as $50. 




TOWN & GOWN'94 

cele&iate cotwocatioa! 



1994 graduands are invited 
to a reception on the 
main campus for 
graduating students, 
guests and the 
McGill community. 



McGill community. 

Friday, June 17th 
5:30 pm to 7:30 pm 

r r . i . • . 



Free for graduating 
students, $10.00 for guests. 
For more info, call 398-5000 




’Welcome to t&e (^actuated Society 

Tickets may be picked up in advance at the Graduates' Society office, 3605 Mountain St., before May 31st 1994 
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The feminizatio 



Freenet is 



'Vancouver (CUP) — The cy- 
berspace world of virtual real- 
ity is the perfect place for im- 
agination to be born into 
reality. The central nervous 
system of these futurist uto- 
pia, neutopia, is the evolving 
information highway we now 
see coming through informa- 
tion technologies and the 
world of cyberspace. 

Cyberspace is changing the 
very nature of discourse. With 
the elimination of printed 
matter and the decentralized 
nature of e-mail, a new rela- 
tionship between author and 
audience is opening up. In cy- 
berspace, the unknown poet 
can post a message alongside 
a literary giant. The old hierar- 
chical structures of language 
are finally being brokendown. 

Anti-feminist flaming 
on the net 

But cyberspace is no paradise 
on earth. On the contrary, there 
is a war being waged against 
feminist voices on the net. 

The net term for chastizing 
someone who says something 
which other net users don't 
agree with is called "flaming." 
For me, the flames symbolize 
the "burning times", when civ- 
ilization moved from the dark 
ages into the renaissance, 
adopting a market economy. 
It was during this rebirth of 
classical thought that thou- 
sandsof innocent women heal- 
ers and religious leaders were 
burned as heretics. 

We find ourselves at anoth- 
er social transition as we enter 
the computer age. The tech- 
nological possibilities for rev- 
olutionary change on a world- 
wide level are now available 
to women, if feminist ideolo- 
gy can come to the fore- A 
front of the dialogue. Un- Æ, 
fortunately, those who A W 
oppose majority think- 
ing are "flamed" for 
their "unfelicitous be- 11 
haviour." 

On many occasions, I 
have been "flamed" for 
my alternative neutopian ^ 
vision, not by one individual, ” 
but by various usenet and list- 
serve groups. 

The listserves are made up of 
two types of people, writers 
andlurkers. Lurkersare people 
who compose the reading au- 
dience. While they are for the 
most part silent observers, they 
occasionally voice an opinion. 

The majority of writers are 
white upwardly-mobile mid- 
dle class males who have ac- 
cess to computers and are lit- 
erate intheirtechnology. Many 
of them are from the scientific 
class who are busy creating the 
technocracy. 

When I began to point out 
the blatantly sexist language 
and attitudes on the listserv I 
use, Listserv Leri, I was"flamed" 



of cyberspace coming to 




Montréa I 



by members of this so-called 
"virtual love commune." A 
great deal of discussion arose 
about howtoeliminate my fem- 
inist voice, and several writers 
declared my vision a "case of 
insanity." 

They even questioned 
whether my views were a case 
of biological or psychological 
aberration. Some felt my "un- 
happy and depressed" charac- 
ter was a result of "inner con- 
fusion" and that if I changed 
myself (i.e. conformed to their 
way of thinking), I would be 
"liberated from oppression." 

Finally, a member of Leri 
decided the best way to deal 
with my opinion was to elimi- 
nate my voice entirely by 



setting up the technology 
called "kill filters" so my e- 
mail messages would no long- 
er appear on their screens. 

These are some of the events 
that have convinced me there 
is a serious censoring ideolog- 
ical war in progress on the info 
highway. It is the same war 
women have been struggling 
against for thousands of years. 

My mission is to encourage 
feminists to play an active role 
in the future of cyberspace. 
Here is a window of 
opportunity open for us to play 
an essential part in forming 
the future social architecture. 
It is time for us to demand that 
the net be used as a vehicle for 
global emancipation, not as a 
means of continued 
oppression. 



by Chris Midgley 

W ithin the next six to 
twelve months, the Montréal 
Freenet will become opera- 
tional. The Freenet will allow 
anyone in Montréal with a 
computer and a modem to ac- 
cess the Internet 

free of cost. Dona- 
tions, of course, 
would be much 
appreciated by the 
volunteers. 

The plan is to 
use a bilingual 
WWW (World 
Wide Web) based 
system. This would 
provide a graphic, 
rather than a text 
based interface, Othersc 
with other com- members o 
puters on a global ordinating 
level. For example, 
a user could open * dumaisi 
folders and official < 

browse in much * s(em P® 
the same way as in * IN02Qrr 
MSWindowsoron * s W va,n< 
a Macintosh. Chaimbi 

It will also fea- * sean @P ( 
ture HTTP (Hyper _____ 
Text Transfer Pro- 
tocol), Gopher, e-mail and a 
news reader. But it won't carry 
the telnet or FTP (File Transfer 
Protocol) services thatourcher- 
ished MUSICB provides. 

Although itprovides similar 
services to CAM (Communité 



Access Montréal) and infonet, 
the Montréal Freenet will not 
compete with these systems. 
In fact, with a bilingual focus 
on local issues and informa- 
tion it will compliment these 
other services. 



To find out 
more 
information 
call the 
Freenet phone 
at (514) 388- 
7289 or 
contact the FTP 
site 

ftp.uqam.ca:/ 

mtlnet. 



Other sources of information include the 
members of the Freenet Montréal co- 
ordinating committee who can be E-mailed at: 

• dumais@cam.org (Michel Dumais-the semi 
official spokesperson) 

• stemp@ere.umontreal.ca (Joelle Stemp) 

• IN02@musica.mcgill.ca (Susan Czarnocki) 

• sylvain.c@absint.login.qc.ca (Sylvain 
Chaimberlain) 

• sean@pet.mni.mcgill.ca (Sean Marrett). 




Funny 

email 



by Max Francisco 

ithin the past two weeks there has 
been some phony email floating around 
the electrical engineering laboratory. 

"Someone was sending email which 
said it was from the 'root'," said Carl 
Jorgenson, the systems administrator for 
the electrical engineering undergradu- 
ate computer laboratory. 

The counterfeit email would be re- 
ceived by the regular methods, but the 
sender of the message would mask the 
origin of the email. Sometimes thesender 
would dummy the message up to look 
like it came from another source. 

One user, who had been illegally ob- 
taining copyrighted software received 
email which said it was from the Dean of 



Electrical Engineering Pierre Belanger. 

"[The user] believed it!" exclaimed the 
student who had sent the phony email to 
the user. The user went up to Belanger's 
office and apologized. Belanger was quite 
surprised. 

The process by which one could send 
this phony mail is really quite simple. A 
user would use the telnet program to get 
onto the computer server which runs the 
'sendmail' program. From this server the 
user can construct and send the phony 
email. 

After asking the 
malicious student 
how to go about 
generating fake 
email the student 
told me the informa- 
tion came from 
David Jones's class 
on operating sys- 
tems design. 

Jones, a professor of electrical engi- 
neering, explained that he had used the 
concept of sending this counterfeit mail 
to illustrate a couple of points he was 



:ourcher- t0 make in 

His students were 
working on an assign- 
mmunité ment which would re- 

quire the design of a 
very arcane ire client 
^ ™ server. The conceptsof 

logging onto a server 
by telnetto access this 
arcane ire client is very 
similar to the process of getting on the 
sendmail server. An ire user would log 
telnet to a specified server port, and then 
interact with whoever else was on the 
port. 

He had also wanted "operating sys- 
tems designers and operating systems 
managersto know what mischief can hap- 
pen." The design of a good operating 
system should consider how to secure the 
integrity of a system. 

If you aren't sure if your email has been 




forged there is a quick and easy way to 
check. Instead of the message saying 'To: 
Norm Bowring' the email says 'Apparent- 
ly-To: Norm Bowring'. 









by Hasan 

Karrar s 

ItseemsasifthecheesyWalt ° 
Disney movies in which a thir- jj 
teen year old would crack into 
the Pentagon's defence sys- J 
tem and start goofing around ç 
weren't so cheesy after all. \ 

"Cracking into other com- ; 
puter operating systems isn't c 
merely fiction," said David 
Jones, a professor in the de- 
partment of electrical engi- 
neering. "It's quite possible.” 

Though some smart ass nerd 
has yet to take the world to 
the brink of a nuclear war, a 
number of crack-in'shave been 
in the past been deemed a 
threat to national security. 

The Internet Worm, created 
in 1988 on the second of No- 
vember, was probably the most 
serious threat to the Net. The 
Worm, amultiplyingcomputer 
virus, paralyzed most of the60, 
000 computers connected to 
the Net in the US within a mat- 
ter of twelve hours. 

The crack-in made the head- 
lines of mnst of the major dai- 
lies including The New York 
Times. As the presidential elec- 
tions were just around the cor- 
ner, it ended up creating a stir. 

"The Worm was called a 
national military threat to the 
US government," said Jones. 
"The response was completely 
out of proportion.” 

According to Jones the per- 
son responsible for the crack- 
in was not a computer genius. 

"He was just an average 
university graduate with too 
much time on his hands," said 
Jones. "He exploited the 
known security holes such as 
the finger, send mail and 
guessable password options 
that were on the system at 
those times." 

Break-ins have not been 
uncommon at McGill either. 

"Some time back we got a 
call from France saying that 
someone using a McGill Uni- 
versity code had cracked into 
oneoftheirsystems," saidTom 
Leveasseur, the systems man- 
ager for the electrical engi- 
neering computer lab. 

"We checked it out and dis- 
covered that the account be- 
longed to a professor'" he said. 
"Apparently someone had 
cracked into his account and 
was using it." 

The largest hole in any op- 
erating system comes by using 
an english language word as a 
password. By running the en- 
tire dictionary through simple 
programs passwords can be 
broken. 



Use and abuse of the Net 

illegal access and pictures of Picard 




As a result of a recent break- 
in on the 24th of January, com- 
puters in the department of 
electrical engineering had 
been down for three days. The 
UNIX operating system was 
reinstalled in the electrical 
engineering lab, and it will 
not accept words found in a 
dictionary. 

Beam me up, Scottie 
Bringing an operating sys- 
tem down to its knees is easier 



than most people would im- 
agine. Nirag Hegdekar, a third 
year electrical engineering stu- 
dent, discovered thatthe hard 
way. He crashed the depart- 
ment's UNIX computers last 
Wednesday night. 

"The accident came as a re- 
sult of a huge amount of mail 
being sentfrom his(Hegdekar's 
account) to another indi- 
vidual," said Leveasseur. "Itwas 
about 17 mega bytes." 

Hegdekar admitted that the 



sendingofmailhadbeenmerely 
"fun and folly". He was mass 
mailing picturesof CaptainJean- 
Luc Picard to his friend. 

"Itwasan accident, "he said. 
"Anyone can use the system, 
but I guess I sort of over used it" 

Leveasseur said thatthe fact 
that systems crashed was not 
necessarily a shortcoming of 
the system. "Each individual 
has a fifty percent larger stor- 
age capacity than which has 
been used up till now." 



Leveasseur later added, 
"Theoretically the system 
should have set the mail func- 
tion off after such a large quan- 
tity of mail passed through 
them. It's possible that the 
amount of data clogged up 
the program." 

The systems could not be 
cleared up till next morning. 
"Everyone was kind of pissed 
off," said Hegdekar. "Every- 
one was saying 'hey I heard 
you crashed the system'." 



So you want to buy a computer? 



— by Chris Wrobel 

I HE current information explosion 
and stupendous advances in technology 
has made owning of a computer increas- 
ingly important. But buying a computer 
can be quite painful. Here are some ideas 
which can save you time and money. 



Getting a loan 

Many university students in 
Québec are still unaware that 
they qualify for a loan guaran- 
tee program for the purchase 
of a microcomputer. The maxi- 
mum amount allowed under 
the guarantee is $3000. And a 
student must pay interest to 
the lending institution every 
three months. 



; Wrobel The rate of 
xplosion interest is the 

;chnology ^ !f s 

erincreas- 1% ' and the 
computer computer must 

some ideas b ? bou 9 ht 
nonev through a stu- 
y ■ dent co-opera- 
tive or a dis- 
tributor authorized by the 
government. 

To be eligible, the student 
must be a Québec resident, 
have successfully completed 12 
credits at university, or four 
college courses on 180 periods 
in a technical program. 

Ask the co-op you intend to 
buy the computer from for 
more details. m 



\Jnce you have decided to buy a computer, which co-op are 
you supposed to choose? Are they all created equal? No. 



Co-op Concordia 

Of all the co-ops, Co-op 
Concordia has the largest se- 
lection of computers. Their 
selection includes IBM PC 
compatibles, IBM PCs, Apple 
Macintoshes, and many oth- 
ers. And like all the other co- 
ops, they also carry printers, 
calculators, and software from 
a variety of suppliers. 

Co-op Concordia is the only 
co-op, of the four visited, which 
is not part of the Federation of 
Co-operatives. The Federation, 
theoretically speaking, should 
have a strong combined pur- 
chasing power resulting in lower 
prices. In terms of IBM-PC 
compatibles, however, this isnot 
the case. Co-op Concordia had 



the cheapest prices of the four 
Co-ops. 

Costas, the manager of Co- 
op Concordia, explained that 
the rent is subsidized by the 
university; therefore, allowing 
the Co-op to own its own ware- 
house. In the warehouse they 
manufacture their own PCs 
under the brand name Reflex. 

Co-op McGill 

Co-op McGill is a member of 
the Federation of Co-ops, but 
theybuydirectlyfromthemanu- 
facturer. Their product line in- 
cludes IBM PCs, IBM PC clones, 
Toshiba, Zenith and Compaq. 
ThepricesfortheirlBMPCdones 
were slightly higher than Co-op 
Concordia ($50 to over $100). 



One pointto keep in mind is 
that all the Co-ops sell soft- 
ware and other products in 
the "Academic" versionswhich 
often cost hundreds of dollars 
less than in general computer 
stores. There is no difference 
between these versions and 
the full price products. Aca- 
demic Versions, however, can 
only be sold to university stu- 
dents, staff or faculty. 

Co-op UQAM 

This co-op features IBM PCs 
and Apple Macintoshes. Co-op 
UQAM, along with Co-op HEC, 
buy through the Federation of 
Co-ops. Both sell the Supra, 
which is a Federation house 
brand. This IBM PC clone is an 
average $400-$500 more expen- 
sive than Concordia's Reflex 
brand. 

In all fairness, the Supra 
package of both co-ops in- 
cludes features not available 
in the ones offered by Co-op 
Concordia or McGill. These in- 
clude a 5.25" floppy drive, MS 
Windows 3.1 and a lifetime 
guarantee on labour (as op- 
posed to two yearsatthe other 
two Co-ops). Decide for your- 
self if these extra features 
warrant the price differential. 

Anotherconsideration isCo- 
op HEC's Supra is usually $100 
cheaper than Co-op UQAM. 
Co-op UQAM compensatesfor 
the price difference by having 
the technical service depart- 
ment for the Federation down- 
stairs. This would allow for 
potentially quicker servicing 
and maintenance. 



Co-op HEC 

This Co-op carries IBM PC's, 
IBM PC clones (the infamous 
Supra) and Apple Macin- 
toshes. 

Most co-ops have delivery 
times varying between one to 
three weeks after the recep- 
tion of your loan. Co-op HEC 
distinguishes itself by allow- 
ing you to place a down pay- 
ment, so that the computer 
can be ordered ahead of time. 
Once your loan arrives your 
computer will be ready to take 
home. 

What is strange is that you 
must deal with a salesperson 
over the counter. Other Co- 
ops have salespeople (usually 
students) circulating on the 
floor asking prospective buy- 
ers if they need help. 

•Co-op Concordia, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve, on the Mezza- 
nine in the Hall Building. (514) 
848-7905. Hours: Monday to 
Wednesday and Friday 9h00to 
17h00, Thursday 9h00 to 
20h00. 

• Co-op McGill 2029 Metcalfe. 
(514) 844-CO-OP. Hours: Mon- 
day to Wednesday and Friday 
lOhOO to 18h00, Thursday 
lOhOOto 19h00, and Saturday 
IlhOOto 1 7h00. 

• Co-op UQAM 280 Ste 
Catherine E. (514) 985-3059. 
Hours: Monday to Friday 9h00 
to 18h30, Saturday lOhOO to 
1 7h00. 

• Co-op HEC, 5255 Decelles, in 
the basement of HEC. (514) 
340-6401. Hours: Monday to 
Friday 8h00 to 20h30, Satur- 
day 9 h 00 to 17h00. 








by Tom White 
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■■ONG before I can even '4 * 

claim to remember, a thing \ \\ v, f 
called the Moog was invent- \ 
ed. The Moog was a proto- \ 
synthesizer, one of the first \ % ; 

devicesto produce sound elec- \ \ / 

tronically. \ ( 

The advent of this device \ 
sparked what could be per- \ \ fl 

ceived of as an electronic revo- \ 
lution in the music scene. \ro 
Synthesizers followed, allow- \f -v 
ing musicians to sample a multi- \ W/ ( 
tude of sounds that could not be 
produced on conventional instru- \ 
ments. Digital recording technol- \ 
ogies were being developed. \ ^ 

The Moog marked the begin- \ A\"\ 

ning of the era of redefinition for \ 
the medium of sound. Electronic \ UK 
music spawned the ambiance move- \ M 
ment, and later the industrial and \ Si 
techno sounds. \ 

Artistic redefinition didn't stop \ v> 
with sound however. With the in- \ 
creasing use of computers in art we \k ' V_-. 
arewitnessingthedevelopmentofnew \ /S 
methods of expression in the field of V. ' 
visual art \ l 

The computer is a breakthrough tool V, 
that is beginning to make its mark in the \ v° 

domain of art, where a product is used to " 
communicate a thought between a creator and 
a patron. 

In some cases, it serves as an aid to conven- 
tional methods, and in others it is becoming a 
whole new medium. 
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Commercial use 

By far, the most widespread use of computers 
as an "art tool" occurs in the field of design. 

Computers are increasingly used in the pro- 
duction of circulation media and advertising, 
where the visual appeal of the product is ex- 
tremely important. Technologies such as scan- 
ners and image retouching programs allow for 
photographs in newspapers to be manipulated 
to produce different effects. 

There isn't a mainstream newspaper in this 
country that doesn't have special departments 
assigned to "improve" their photographs, and 
this raises a question of ethics. At what point does 
a doctored photograph become misleading? 

Computers are used in these fields because they 
are more efficient than conventional techniques. 

For your own enjoyment 

But what of those people who are using 
computers as a means of expression rather than 
as a tool for commercial success? Why do they 
use computers? What do they do with them? 
What do they think is in store for the future? 

Emru Townsend is a self-styled "animation 
nut". I got in touch with him via E-mail to find out 
why he uses a computer and what he uses it for. 

"Animation on computer is significantly 
cheaper than the old-fashioned way; I don't 
have to pay for film or materials that will never 
be in the final production (pencil tests, etc.)," 
said Townsend. "It's a heck of a lot cheaper way 
to experiment or make a mistake." 

Computer animation programs are extremely 
well developed and simplify the work of the 
animator. Each frame of an animation is defined 
by mathematical "reference points", and move- 
ment between frames, by a change in these 
"references points". 

This allows the animator to draw the first and 
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' — last frames of 

asequence.andthecompu- 
ter will plot the movement through the 
sequence. 

Townsend uses com puters for "an i mation th at 
would otherwise be difficult with pencil and 
paper, [like] things that rely heavily on perspec- 
tive and [are] supposed to go straight to video" 
Michael Maier is a 'computer artist' who 
regularly uploads his work to OTIS, an ftp site 
on the Net. Most of his works are graphics 
that involve a juxtaposition of conventional 
images that were scanned and then worked 
on with a computer. 

"I focus on the visual form of how we 
receive information. I use a lot of appropria- 
tion in my work," said Maier. "I believe what 
I take in becomes part of me and is fair game 
for inclusion in my work." 

Maier uses the net because it provides him 
with exposure. "I'm looking for critical feedback 
on my work — the net exposes me to the whole 
world and I don't have to leave my desk". 

Where to get it 

If you are interested in seeing the worksof 
Townsend or Maier and anyone else who 
uploads to Otis, you can get there by two ftp 
sites at 141.214.4.135 (look in projects/otis) 
orsunsite.unc.edu (look in/pub/pictures/Otis). 
To learn how to download a GIF see the 
article in this issue. You can also get sound 
files off the Net. 

There are also several BBS's around town 
that have GIF's and encourage people to sub- 
mittheirart. Electronidmage (937-9984/937- 
2137) and Cafe X (527-6871) cater specifically 
to electronic art-fart wannabees. For a com- 
prehensive list of all BBS's that have GIF's, get 
the BBS list from Juxtaposition (367-1505). 

If you are interested in doing your own 
work and uploading it, you can buy a mem- 
bership to the various computer labs on cam- 
pus and have access to computers, programs, 
scanners, printers and e-mail. There is a scan- 
ner in the computing center that can be used 
for a small fee. Off-campus there are several 
computer centers that provide similar facili- 
ties as well as high quality printing. 
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by Catrin Morris 
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ICROSOF I ’S latest package of computer games targets thirty-some- 
thing “loosely supervised executives” who spend a minimum of four hours 
a week playing games like Minesweeper, Solitaire and Tetris. 

Addicted office workers across the continent must be pleased with a 
recent function in Tetris: by pressing “escape” you can conjure up a phony 
Lotus 1-2-3 spreadsheet to trick a suspicious boss. 

The downside of r '■ . ■ ■ ■ — ■ 

downloading is in- ^^1 ■ ■ ■ m 

crcasingly apparent, f 1% llfj I^A W* 
Witheverythingfrom 1 1 B I I I 

spellcheckers to In- 

stant Tellers, we’ve A 

becomeasocietyuscd XllW 
to quick and easy so- 
lutions, with little ■ d ■ 

pir 1 nn revolution 

i technop’hobes envision a fu.ure Wi " the inf ° highway 

\ somewherebetweenthejetson’sand replace the school bus 
\ Brave New World. rOUte ? 

\ In the context of education and 

\ literacy, skeptics fear software 

\ which, like the existing “Gram- place the school bus route? Will the 
\ marcheck”,canimposeaformu- universitysettingbe rendered obso- 
\ laicstyle or structure to any news lete as students can access courses 
\ article or expository essay, and information through computer 
\ Grammar check already threat- networks? 

\ ens to uniformalize style. According to Straw, the univer- 

. \ An editor at the Montreal sity is here to stay. 

\ Gazette, for example, spoke of “We’ve had the same model of 
\ a program in a Nebraska pub- universitysincethemiddleages.The 
- • \ lication which has a program university not just about getting in- 

\ to create an instant sports formation. It is a socializing experi- 
,v \ article. Another new soft- ence. Beyond downloading courses, 
\ ware program called The students come to school to hang out 
\ Solution Machine, aids stu- in the Biftek,” he said. 

: ^ dents in finding “viable so- Gracewell agreed. “There is still a 

lutions to their problems,” need for teaching on human level, 
whether scholastic or personal. Will Usually skills and knowledge have to 

then the computer revolution zap be taught through guidance or cx- 
the classroom into cyberspace? ample in a lab or a lecture. There is a 
Or is the computer backlash a lot strongsocialaspectinalearningsitu- 
ofhypc?AccordingtoWillStraw,pro- ation and certain types of informa- 
fessor of Graduate Communications tioncannotbetaughtonacomputer, 
at McGill, “computers have brought even multi-media computers.” 
back the art of writing. With e-mail, Professor-student interaction 
people are writing more than ever.” would not go out of style, even if 
“There was a fear, 20 years ago, of individual study habits change on 
a visual-oriented society where the campus. 

TV would replace teaching, but in According to Straw, information 
fact there has been a return to lit- technology has served to pull pro- 
eracy,” he said. fessors out of seclusion. 

But the expediency and accessi- “For professors, productivity in- 
bility available through the fax, creases so much. I’m always cooking 
Internet or e-mail can contribute to up projects with friends. Before, the 
an overload of extraneous and un- professor lived quietly and went to a 
necessary information. few conferences. No longer. A profes- 

“You do tend to say sloppy things, sor’scontactsareincreascd,"saidStraw. 
you write anything to keep the e-mail The benefits of computer tech- 

communication up, "Straw admitted, nologyarcdcar in the rapidly chang- 

Jenifer Blaxall, an elementary ing library system, 
school teacher in the States contends “University libraries are chang- 

thatthecomputercra/.ehasdisplaccd ing rapidly,” said Gracewell. “For 
crucial aspects of the cognitive and example, at the University ofOilgary, 
emotional processes. the head of the computer centre is 

“These children are losing out. also the head of the library.” 
Theydemandinstantaneousanswers, Shwartzalsoendorsestechnologi- 

not well-thought out analyses. Prob- cal advances within the university 
lems are solved too quickly and the library. “Theinitial impact oflntcrnet 
computers just clean up their mess on libraries is positive. This will help 
for them. Sure, word processing is universities. With new knowledge 
fine and helpful, but we need to be explosion and a lower budget, this 
careful not to take away person-to- will save the libraries,” he said, 
person learning,” Blaxall asserted. At best, technological advances 

Accordingtoprofessorofpsychol- in the university serve to democra- 
ogy and member of the Cognitive tizeeducationbyincreasingaccessi- 
Science Centre, Thomas Shultz, “the bility and collapsing global bounda- 
impactofcomputersonwritingmust ries through “electronic discussion 
be positive. Revision is so easy now." groups.” Students are able to work 
Associate Professor of Educational together simultaneouslyona project 
and Counseling Psychology Robert through modemsandnetworkzoncs 
Gracewell said that “students who within a classroom setting, 
have access to good computers enjoy Shwartz cautioned however, that 
a substantially increased output, technologycan’treplacethedassroom. 
Computers help free up our re- “[There’s] still a need for per- 
sources.” sonal contact. Doesn’t substitute for 

Will the information highway re- round table discussion,” he said. 



Will the info highway 
replace the school bus 
route? 



place the school bus route? Will the 
universitysettingbe rendered obso- 
lete as students can access courses 
and information through computer 
networks? 

According to Straw, the univer- 
sity is here to stay. 

“We’ve had the same model of 
universitysincethemiddleages.The 
university not just about getting in- 
formation. It is a socializing experi- 
ence. Beyond downloading courses, 
students come to school to hang out 
in the Biftek,” he said. 

Gracewell agreed. “There is still a 
need for teaching on human level. 
Usually skills and knowledge have to 
be taught through guidance or ex- 
ample in a lab or a lecture. There is a 
strongsocialaspectinalearningsitu- 
ation and certain types of informa- 
tion cannot be taught on acomputer, 
even multi-media computers.” 

Professor-student interaction 
would not go out of style, even if 
individual study habits change on 
campus. 

According to Straw, information 
technology has served to pull pro- 
fessors out of seclusion. 

“For professors, productivity in- 
creases so much. I’m always cooking 
up projects with friends. Before, the 
professor lived quietly and went to a 
few conferences. No longer. A profes- 
sor’scontactsareincreascd,"saidStraw. 

The benefits of computer tech- 
nology aredear in the rapidly chang- 
ing library system. 

“University libraries are chang- 
ing rapidly,” said Gracewell. “For 
example, at the U niversi ty of Calgary, 
the head of the computer centre is 
also the head of the library.” 

Shwartzalsoendorsestechnologi- 
cal advances within the university 
library. “Theinitial impact oflntcrnet 
on libraries is positive. This will help 
universities. With new knowledge 
explosion and a lower budget, this 
will save the libraries,” he said. 

At best, technological advances 
in the university serve to democra- 
tize education by increasingaccessi- 
bility and collapsing global bounda- 
ries through “electronic discussion 
groups.” Students are able to work 
together simultaneouslyona project 
through modems and networkzoncs 
within a classroom setting. 

Shwartz cautioned however, that 
technologycan’treplacethedassroom. 

“[There’s] still a need for per- 
sonal contact. Doesn’t substitute for 
round table discussion,” he said. 
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Free trade equals 
war trade 

Canadian business lines 
the coat of America's 

[ army by Chris Sheridan 



V 



^ INCH the US President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower coined the term 
“military industrial complex” in 
1961, billions of American dollars 
have been spent constructing the 
largest war machine in the world. 
Little do we know, however, that 
Canadian companies — with the 
help of the Canadian government 
— play an integral part in the US 
military industrial complex. 

“It’s too easy to focus on Cana- 
da’smilitary exports to Third World 
repressive regimes...People often 
overlook that most of our [mili- 
tary] exports go to the United States 
and that the US is responsible for 
more violent deaths through wars 
and interventions than any other 
country,” said Richard Sanders of 
the Ottawa-based Coalition to Op- 
pose the Arms Trade. 

Military trade between Canada 
and the US was affirmed in 1958 
when the two countries signed the 
Defense Production Sharing Agree- 
ment [DPSA]. The deal, which en- 
couraged military tradebetween the 
two countries, lifted all trade re- 
strictions and allowed the free flow 
ofmilitaryhardwareacrossthe49th 
parallel. 

Since the signing of the DPSA, 



between 150-200 Canadian com- 
panies like Canadair, Spar Aero- 
space, Pratt and Whitney of Cana- 
da, Litton Systems, Canadian 
Marconi and General Dynamics 
Manufacturing, have all exported 
military hardware to the United 
States. The largest prime exporter 
of military goods to the US is the 
Montreal-based Hcrox, which pro- 
duces landing gear for a number of 
US aircraft. 

“Not only does the [military] 
trade not require an export permit, 
but the reports of its volume and 
content is totally voluntary,” said 
Ken Epps of Project Ploughshares. 
“So, basically it’s an unmonitored 
trade and it’s often difficult to know 
who is doing what.” 

Statistics show over 66 per cent 
of all Canadian military exports in 
1 992 went to the United States, gar- 
nering S717 million in Canadian 
revenue. 

Canadair Director of Public Re- 
lations Catherine Chase down- 
played the significance of the mili- 
tary trade with the US calling it 
“very minor." Chase added only 
about five per cent of all Canadair’s 
exports to the United States are for 
military use. One of the company’s 



principle exports is the nose barrel 
for American F-18 fighter planes. 

At the same time, however, 
Chase said Canadair hopes to in- 
crease military exports through the 
selling of the Sentinel, an un-pilot- 
ed airborne vehicle designed to 
gather intelligence reports. 

Referring to the Sentinel, Chase 
said, “The potential [for profits] is 
quite large, in our terms, at the 
moment...Wc’ve been at the fore- 
front of this [intelligence technolo- 
gy] for many years.” 

According to Sanders, the Cana- 
dian government relies heavily on 
military contracts from the US and 
therefore plays an active role in so- 
liciting contracts from the Ameri- 
can military for Canadian compa- 



"I 

I F there is a big military 
exhibition for companies [in the 
US], foreign affairs will, first of all, 
notify companies that there is this 
arms trade show...through a publi- 
cation called Canadcxport ... And 
then it [Canadian government] 
gives them assistance in, for in- 
stance, shipping theirmaterial down 
to the shows,” said Sanders. 



From the military 

straight to 



You come home from work, take 
a tv dinner out of the freezer and 
stick it into the microwave. It's 
done in five minutes and you 
thank your lucky stars that you 
were born into such an age of 
technological bliss. 

But slow down, soldier! Be- 
fore you gulp down your steam- 
ing turkey loaf, you may want to 
consider, even briefly, the history 
behind your trusty microwave 
oven. 

Every time you use it, you are 
inadvertently reaping the rewards 
of billions of dollars spent on de- 
fense research. The microwave 
oven is an accidental commercial 
“spinoff” from research which 
was originally intended for the 
military sector. Most of the tech- 
nology we use today — from silly 
putty to the microchips in chil- 
dren's toys to the Internet — are 
"spinoffs", having evolved out of 
government defense research. 

In the mid-forties, an engineer 
from the US mega defense con- 
tractor Raytheon discovered the 



cooking properties of micro waves 
by placing a bag of popcorn in 
front of the wave guide of a mil- 
itary radar set. By 1967 Raytheon 
launched the home "Radarange" 
microwave oven, and it's been 
microwave heaven ever since. 

lmpressed?Government agen- 
cies wants you to be. They want 
you to love their spinoffs, mostly 
so they can justify the huge por- 
tion of the North American budg- 
et which goes towards military 
research (in the US, for example, 
$43 billion was spent on defense 
research and development in 1988 
alone). NASA even publishes an 
annual report called Sp/noffwhich 
records all the commercial appli- 
cations of technology which was 
developed for space programs. 

"Acommon excuse for military 
spending are the spinoffs that 
have occurred, the civilian prod- 
ucts. The computer chip, for ex- 
ample, arose out of a military pro- 
gram which called for smaller and 
smaller electronics for missiles," 
says Ken Epps, Program Associate 



your kitchen by Liz Unna 

of Project Ploughshares, an On- program, asNASAwouldlikeusto 
tario-based peace and justice or- believe, are they really worth it? 
ganization. No, says Epps. "We reject the 

Tang, Velcro and Teflon— it is argument that thespinoffs justify 
a popular myth that these fine the spending." 
products are spinoffs, brought to Richard Sanders, coordinator 

your homes via the Apollo space of the Coalition to Oppose the 
program in 1968. Arms Trade (COAT), agrees. 

The Apollo astronauts' suits "Spending billions of dollars to 



were indeed coated in Teflon, 
their tools were stuck on to the 
walls of the spacecraft by Velcro, 
and they did crack open the Tang 
tocelebrate landing on the moon. 
But these products were all in- 
vented by independent research- 



invent Tang is ridiculous. Do we 
have to put a man on the moon to 
invent Tang?" he asks "Please, 
people are starving..." 

Sanders recognizes that 
spinoffs are at times useful to so- 
ciety, but would prefer to see 
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ers, long before NASA knewabout money spent on direct research, 
them. "If you spend a billion dollars 

"Thebeliefthatthethreeprod- to design a weapon system, you 
ucts were fruits of the space pro- might by chance come up with 
gram is a testament to the myth- something useful for civilians. But 



making power of Madison 
Avenue, not to the technology- 
driving power of the race to the 
moon," readsa 1989BostonGlobe 
article called "Spinoffs: A Myth is 
Born". 

But even if Tang, Velcro and 
Teflon were products of the space 



if you had initially spent the mon- 
ey on trying to come up with, for 
example, environmental or med- 
ical technology, your research 
dollars would have been better 
spent," says Sanders. 

Pssssst, your turkey loaf is get- 
ting cold. 



He explained that the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs also arrang- 
es a yearly event allied “Hi-Tech” 
which brings together various in- 
ternational and American trade 
commissioners as well as Canadian 
military exporters. 

Sanders added that there are a 
number of federal initiatives, like 
the Defense Industry Productivity 
[DIP] programs, which total about 
$500 million per year in subsidies 
to Canadian companies which ex- 
port products to the US military. 

Canada’s dependence on mili- 
tary trade was implied when a 
spokesperson for the federal De- 
partment of Industry said any pos- 
sibility of erecting trade barriers on 
military products is unlikely. 

“For Canada to all of a sudden 
put export permits in place...from 
the US perspective, it would be seen 
as a very negative thing by the De- 
partment of Defense and we [Can- 
ada] would movefrombeingahigh- 
ly preferred supplier to putting us 
in the same category as other coun- 
tries,” he said. 

The spokesperson added that 
over the last five to ten years the 
government has tried to encourage 
Canadian companies to shift de- 
fense research to civilian products 
since military spendingin the Unit- 
ed States has decreased from $80 
billion to $50 billion in the past five 
years. He added, however, “It’s one 
thing to say that and another thing 
to do it because there has to be a 
willingness on the other side.” 

Epps agreed the Liberal govern- 
ment has shown a willingness to 
encourage defense conversion but 
was skeptical about whether mili- 
tary exports would decrease signif- 
icantly. 

“Where their [Liberal’s] policy 
seems to be a continuation of the 
previous one is that they’re also 
interested in exports of military 
goodsfor peacekeeping,” said Epps. 
“The problem...is that one coun- 
try’s peacekeeping equipment is 
another country’s offensive sys- 
tem.” 

Epps used the example of the 
light armored vehicles produced by 
General Motors in London, On- 
tario. He said the vehicles have been 
used by the Canadian forces in 
peacekeeping operations. “That 
same equipment was used by the 
US Marines in the invasion of Pan- 
ama and it was used during theGulf 
War. Under those circumstances, 
one can hardly call it peacekeep- 
ing," Epps added. 
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Who's 
got the 
bomb? 



So, you're a small country looking to join the 
increasing list of states with nuclear weapons. 
Here are a few things you'll need to know 
before getting started. 

First you have to decide on fuel, the choice is 
between uranium 238, and plutonium 239. Ura- 
nium 238 is naturally occurring but needs sub- 
stantial "upgrading" before it can be considered 
"weapons quality". Upgrading requires some 
fairly sophisticated and expensive technology, so 
be prepared to spend. 

Your other fuel choice is plutonium 239. This 
stuff doesn't occur naturally but is a byproduct 
of any nuclear reactor. This last fact is important 
because it means that simply by "peacefully" 
producing hydro power in a nuclear reactor you 
get your weapons fuel to boot — call it recy- 
cling. Again, you're going to have to separate it 
from the uranium and other reactor byprod- 
ucts, but the process is easier and less expensive 
than that for U238. 

Now remember that even though 
your plutonium is produced from a 
"peaceful" use of nuclear energy this 
doesn't necessarily mean you can just 
use it for whatever you feel like. Since 
1970, the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) specifies that all plutonium pro- 
duced in nuclear reactors throughout 
the world be accounted for. 

Making bombs is not a legitimate 
use according to the NPT, so you have 
two options. You can either not sign 
the NPT (like Algeria), or sign the NPT 
but don't declare all of your nuclear 
facilities. Not signing the NPT has a 



Countries that say they have it (theoifhWthat is 

- • United States — ■ the US has by far the most nuclear we 
plans call for the maintenance of an arsêHfll of approxi 

• Former Soviet Union — nuclear weapons in the former v 
USSR are divided between Russia (the most), the Ukraine, 
Kazakhstan, and Byelorussia. 

• Britain 

• France '-ir- 



• Chin*, 

.... J 

Countries that don't say they have it butjrfo: 

• Israej^-Tne Israelis have ‘the largest undeclared forcera 
highly sophisticated nuclear weapons, l/etween 50 and 300 
India — the only country ,(iot declared an official nucleai 



' ‘’ weapons power by the Nort-Prollferatlon Treaty wfilc 
Wsted its own bomb (vwjj) 

f • Pakistan * éÊÈÊÊ' .M 



• Pakistan ‘ » ' .^BÉ 

• South Africa . 

Countries actively working to make one: • éfc&ir l : - 

•Iran «(Mg* J&- • . . 

• Iraq^ — the program has suffered a series of recenfsCTM'ck^lFS i^ 

• Algeria •— yep Ywj . 

•Worth Korea — the status of North Korea's nuclear program, and thé South 

Korean and American reaction to it, has been the cause of recent tensions In 
■ the area 

It Is important to realize that there is no reliable method for determining whether 



manias become 
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number of diplomatic and trade conse- 
quences so most countries in your po- 
sition opt instead to sign but not fully 
declare. 

To make your first bomb requires 
about 10kg of weapons-grade pluto- 
nium, this will take a few years to 
collect. Be patient. Acquiring all of the 
other technology also takes time so 
give yourself anywhere between 10 to 
20 years. 

Finally, you're going to need a mis- 
sile. The big selling point of nuclear 
weapons is the size of the bang, so you 



don't want to be anywhere nearby 
when this happens. Shop around. Right 
now the two countries that will supply 
you with missiles, no questions asked, 
are China and North Korea. 

Fact: 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
was originally signed in 1970, and now 
boasts 144 signatories. This treaty es- 
sentially says that only the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain, France, 
and China can have nuclear weapons 
— you can't. 



Economic and diplomatic sanctions 
are used to enforce the treaty. Since 
1970, only India has openly tested a 
nuclear weapon. However, several oth- 
er countries are suspected of being 
capable of having bombs, others are 
suspected of being capable of produc- 
ing them rapidly, and still others are 
suspected of actively developing them. 

—Compiled by Peter King with in- 
formation from The Bulletin of the 
American Scientist, Foreign Affairs 
magazine, and Peace Magazine. 



Piece of history dismantled at McGill 



Cyclotron discovered sixth form of radioactivity 



by Jason Prince 

“It’s been chopped up. Done. Finished,” 
said Mark Luz, president of McGill’s Stu- 
dents’ Society. 

When no-one was looking, McGill Uni- 
versity had it dismantled. 

The first particle-accelerating cyclotron 
built in Canada, buried in thebasement of the 
Foster Radiation laboratory on the down- 
town campus, was cut into small pieces and 
carted off to Chalk River last summer. 

The cyclotron had a celebrated history. 
The university considered registeringthelab- 
oratory and its cyclotron as a museum. In its 
finest hour, it was used to discover a new form 
of radioactivity, Delayed Proton Radioactiv- 
ity. 

“Up to that time, there were 5 kinds of 
radioactivity known. This was the sixth," said 
physics professor John Crawford. It was also 
used to discover 86 of nearly 2000 radioactive 
isotopes now known to science. 

A crack team of physicists, technicians, 
and radiation specialists, wearing white radi- 
oactivity-repelling uniforms, took it apart in 
six weeks. 

Each radioactive piece was isolated, iden- 
tified, measured for its radioactivity, and care- 



fully packaged in steel drums. 

Wayne Wood, manager of McGill’s Safety 
Office oversaw the actual details of the dis- 
mantling. Two McGill professors who knew 
the machine intimately indicated the areas 
most likely to be radio-active. Meanwhile, 
technicians from MONSERCO, outside con- 
sultants specializing in the field of disman- 
tling dangerous and radioactive machinery, 
prepared and monitored the execution of the 
plan, which had been approved by the Atom- 
ic Energy Control Board (AECB). 

“They were not necessary," said Wood, 
speaking of MONSERCO. “They just stood 
around and watched and measured.” 

The total cost of thedismantlingwasin the 
neighborhood of S125 000, according to 
François Tavenas, Vice-Principal responsi- 
ble for Planning and Resources, who noted 
that it came in on budget. 

A report was produced at the end of each 
day, listing the radioactive materials which 
were extracted from the gaping maw of the 
275 ton steel magnet. In all, 1430 kilograms of 
“low level” radioactive waste were removed 
from the laboratory, including large chunks 
of cement which had been removed from the 
floor where radioactive liquids had been 



spilled. 

Once the “hot” parts were removed, stu- 
dents moved in to finish thejob. Dismantling 
the magnet took all of 9 days, according to 
Crawford. 

“At the end of the summer, the AECB 
revoked our license,” Wood said. “In this case 
our objective was to have the license revoked. 



We were jumping for joy at having our license 
revoked.” 

Thedismantlingof thecydotron occurred 
in preparation for the demolition of the Fos- 
ter and Eaton Buildings, to be replaced by a 
S25 million engineering building. This new 
complex is expected to be built within the 
next few years. 



A little historical context 

The cyclotron was built in 1946, two years after the Canadian government 
built a nuclear facility at Chalk River whose mandate was to explore the 
peaceful application of nuclear technology, according to Gordon Edwards of 
the Canadian Peace Alliance. 

Before Chalk River was built, research into the isolation of weapons-grade 
plutonium was done in a secret Montréal facility associated with the Univer- 
sity of Montréal. Canada played a major role in the war effort to develop the 
atomic bomb, although research was coordinated by British scientists. 

"Research done in Montréal (at this secret facility) was the basis of three 
national nuclear weapons programs: British, French and that of the United 
States," said Edwards. 

Of the cyclotron, Edwards noted that it was "a lot safer than a nuclear 
reactor." 

“The University of Montréal's Slo-Poke nuclear reactor (which provides 
radio-active isotopes for university research) is fueled by weapons grade 
uranium. (McGill's) cyclotron ran on electricity," he explained. "A Slo-Poke 
reactor produces millions of times more radioactive waste than what can be 
produced by a cyclotron." 
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Local vs Global ... ! 

Print newspaper organizations * 

be at thecentreof electronic information 

delivery because they have the largest 

base of journalistic resources. 

A typical independent radio or TV 
station, and even large media institu- 
tions such as the CBC, employ a small 
fraction of the reporters working a a 
typical newspaper. Newspapers also 

have the largest base of detai 'E?e" 
mation available to them m their re- 
search files and photo archives. 

It is apparent to many observers that 
only the largest media organizations are 
going to be able to afford to go on-line. 

ë In North America, where delivery serv- 
ices like phone and cable companies 
have far more government regulations 

than in Europe, there will have to be 
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The future of history 



by Taya Talukdar 



obody writes letters anymore, and that 
meansboth problemsand an exciting future for 
studying the past. Modern technology has 
created new forms of historical evidence and 
new ways of preserving data, and that requires 
a fresh approach to the researching and 
recording history. 

McGill History Professor Leonard Moore 
says that the very nature of modern culture 
means that people are less likely to record their 
personal lives. According to him, most people 
spend their leisure time now watching t.v. 
rathcrthanwritingadiary or journal, “because 
of technology, of media, of our popular culture, 
I would not be surprised if fewer people kept 
personal diaries," he said. 

Richard Virr, Curator of Manuscripts for 
McGill’s Department of Rare Books and 
Special Collections said he’s sad that written 
correspondence is disappearing. “For lots of 
authors that’s probably the most interesting 
thing in their papers.J’d much rather trade 
all my manuscripts for a good sound batch of 
letters,” Virr said. 

Dr. Marcel Caya, University Archivist for 
the McGill Archives, said that people who 
traditionally wrote letters will turn to 
alternative methods to express themselves. 

“I think people that are used to expressing 
themselves with letters will express 
themselves differently, with personal 
journals, diaries. People used to do that, 
but now people who really want to keep a 
record instead of writing to their friends, 
will keep a diary.” 

Whether or not more people will keep 
diaries, there is a consensus that fewer 
people are writing letters and that this loss 
has, to a certain extent, been offset by the 
increase in the amount of documentation 
created by technological innovations such 
as electronic mail and fax machines. 

Moore said technology has opened up 
new areas for historical research. New 
formsofcommunicationandofgathering 
information will provide even more 
information on howordinarypeoplelive. 
He claims more documents will be 



The impact of technology 
, and that on writing the past 
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available covering a wider variety of topics 
likenewdemographicandeconomictrends, 
public health, and public opinion. 

Virr said he’s worried about preserving 
so much new data. According to him, the 
practice of keeping records on computer 
disks is both expensive and ineffective. The 
constant development of new technology 
requires continuous upgrading of both 
technology and staff. Virr argued that few 
archival institutions, including McGill, are 
able to afford such upgrading. 

“I think those records [on computer 
disks] will be lost for any place except the 
largest archival institutions," he said. 
“Smaller archives arc not going to deal in 
any effective manner with computer data.” 

Caya also raised questions about the 
effectiveness ofcomputer records. He praised 
the capacity of optical disk technology to 
copy physical material, but said that 
computer records kept on database are no 
longer stable because of the constant need to 
makcback-upcopiestokeeptrackofchangcs. 

Virr maintains that hard copy (paper) is 
the best possible means of keeping records. 
It’s cheaper and more accessible. For 
example, the minutes of the McGill Board 
of Governors illustrate the deficiency of 
computer-generated and maintained 
records. Putting the minutes on disk may 
be more economical for the Board, but in 
the long run it will cost the Archives much 
more money to make those records 
permanently available. 

“Until technology can providesomekind 
of a holder for data that is permanently 
accessible, until then we have to keep it in 
written form," he said. 

He believes that historians, archivists, 
and people concerned with historical 
records should discuss together what kinds 
of records should be kept and in what 
format. The future of history requires a 
consensus among those responsible for its 
preservation. 



Gazette phasing 
out workers ! ±; 



T he Montreal Garnie has turned 
itsback on those who brought it into the 
high-tech world of the newspaper in- 
dustry, say 70 locked-out typographers. 

The typographer’s union, CEP local 
145, is entering the 11th month of 
struggle with company management, 
having been locked out since last May. 

According to union spokesperson, 
Larry Kent, the Gazette has refused to 
accept a “renewal clause" to which it 
had originally agreed three yearsago. 

Ina contract signed by both the union 
and the Gazette, Kent said typographers 
were guaranteed employment in ex- 
change for their assistance in upgrading 
the typesetting equipment. 

The Gnzerreterminated a number 
ofjobsinthccomposingroomdueto 
computerization of production. The 
rest were asked to transfer to other 
departments. Since that time, 130 
workers have either lost their jobs or 
transferred. 

“We agreed [three years ago] we 
would leave at 65 and that they 
[uazette] would not have to hire anymore 
workers [for typesetting],” said Kent. 



Technology 
takes precedence 
^ over job security 

He also explained that the exodus of 
English Quebecers from the province, the 
shrinking interest in print media, and the 
replacement of human labour with new 
technology have all contributed to a loss of 
profits for the Gazette. As a result, Kent 
said, the paper is cutting jobs. 

“Youcan’tstop technology...but it’salso 
obvious that technology has taken the craft 
of a lot of people," said Kent. 

Since the dispute began, the Gozetfehas 
broken Quebec’s anti-scab legislation over 
1 300 times, said Kent. Despite a number of 
union victories in court, the Gazette has 
refused to accept the union’s terms. 

“Their [Gazer fe’s] counter-offer is to 
dismantle the union and to get rid of the 
guarantees [for workers],” said Kent. 

Theunionhassuccessfuilylobbicdanumber 
of local businesses and Montrealers to boycott 
the Gazette despite the fact tliat this case has 
been ignored by the Montreal media. 

But according to Kent, this dispute is 
considered by those in the legal profession 
to be “one of the major legal battles in the 
history of Canada.” 

The union will be going to final arbitration 
with the Gazette from May 1 1 - 16th. 

— Daily Staff 
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Is sexual orientation 

■ ■■■■■ i 

biological? 

Researchers look for a genetic 
cause of sexuality 



By Cherie Payne 



There has been much debate be- 
tween social groups as to what de- 
termines sexual orientation. This 
debate was furthered by the 1993 
discovery of a genetic marker for 
gay men made by National Insti- 
tute of Menlth researcher, Dr. Dean 
Hamer. 

Although those doing the re- 
search claim a benign interest in 
sexuality, critics worry that medical 
findings could work against the 
queer community through genetic 
enginceringand abortion of fetuses 
with a genetic predisposition to 
homosexuality. 

Chris Carter, Administrator of 
Lesbians, Bisexuals, and Gays of 
McGill (LBGM), is one such critic. 

"I think it’s scary. This kind of 
research will not help find a cure for 
a disease. It’s a way of finding a cure 
for homosexuality," he asserted. 

Most research being done is in 
thearca of neurobiology which pos- 
es some difficulty for researchers 
lookingfor conclusive results. Many 
would argue that psychosexual feel- 
ings cannot be explained through 
biology, and, furthermore, that the 
brain is an organ of the body about 



which too little is known to be able 
to isolatca potential cause forsomc- 
thing like hetero or homosexuality. 

Duringthe 19th century, homo- 
sexuality came to be viewed as a 
form of mental illness, and by the 
1940s, the psychiatric profession 
saw it as an aspect of psychopathic, 
paranoid, and schizoid personality 
disorders. Itwasnotuntil 1973when 
psychologist Evelyn Hooker proved 
that homosexuality can not be de- 



fined asapathology, that the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association re- 
moved it from its official Diagnostic 
ami Statistical Manual, acknowledg- 
ing that homosexuality is not a dis- 
ease. 

Yet this finding did not elimi- 
nate the question of what deter- 



mines sexual orientation. There is 
some evidence that genetics plays a 
role. Northwestern University psy- 
chologist Michael Bailyand Boston 
University’s Richard Pillard com- 
pared 56 identical twins, 54 frater- 
nal twins, and 57 genetically unre- 
lated adopted brothers in a “Genetic 
Study of Male Sexual Orientation.” 
They found a gay-gay concord - 
ancerateofl 1 percent for theadop- 
tive brothers, 22 percent for the 



fraternal twins, and 52 percent for 
the identical twins. These results 
suggest that homosexuality is high- 
ly attributable to genetics. 

Kabir Ravindra, Peer Support 
Counselor at LBGM, expressed 
some optimism for such research. 
He noted that although the discov- 



ery of a biological cause for sexual 
orientation might be dangerous in 
the wrong hands, it could also be 
useful for those questioning their 
sexuality. 

“Many of the people doing this 
research are gays, lesbians, and bi- 
sexuals themselves. A lot of people 
are curious, and they want to know 
[why people arc attracted to the 
people they are] ,” he noted. “There 
isanothersideto this research. Once 
we can prove that sexual orienta- 
tion is genetic, we will be able to say, 
‘stop hating me, because 1 don’t 
have a choice’.” 

In an interview with the Advo- 
cate, a magazine geared towards a 
gay male audience, Dr. Hamer ex- 
plained that he would patent his 
research findings in order to pro- 
tect them from bcingused by homo- 



phobic commercial interests. 

“I’ve been told it might be possi- 
ble to get some sort of an agreement 
that would allow us to prevent our 
discovery from being used com- 
mercially,” he pledged. 

Unfortunately, little research 
about lesbian and bisexual women 
has been conducted. One bisexual 
female student at McGill, who asked 
to remain anonymous, was skepti- 
cal of medical research into a gene 
for sexual orientation. 

“Although I am attracted to 
women physically, I am also at- 
tracted to the strength and support 
that I can get from other women. 
Often my attraction is just an ex- 
tension of my respect for women in 
general," she stated. 

— with files from the Advocate 
and the Atlantic 



"This kind of research will not help 

FIND A CURE FOR A DISEASE... lï'S A WAY OF 

FINDING A CURE FOR HOMOSEXUALITY" 

—Chris Carter, Administrator of Lesbians, 
Gays and Bisexuals of McGill. 







McGill at forefront of AIDS research 

by Joya Balfour 



Since its inception in 1990, a research centre at 
McGill has strived to be at the forefront of medical 
technology in Canada. The McGill AIDS Centre, 
which is affiliated with five teaching hospitals in 
Montréal, carries out work on all aspects of the 
disease. 

“The AIDS Centre coordinates research at teach- 
ing hospitals and usually has 60 to 70 projects going 
on at one time,” said Anne Renaud, administrator 
for the Centre. 

“We test anti-HIV effects, study the mechanisms 
whereby HI V becomes resistant to drugs, [conduct] 
studies of the immune system to prevent HIV, and 
have patients in clinical trials to test new drugs,” 
explained Dr. Mark Wainberg, director of the McGill 
AIDS Centre and head of AIDS research at the 
Jewish General Hospital. 

Wainberg is realistic about the AIDS Centre’s 
progress. “Obviously nothing has been successful 
because people are still dying. AZT [a drug which 
slows the progress of AIDS] is still the best drug 
available,” he said. 

AZT, unfortunately, has substantial side effects. 

Currently, researchers are using technology to 
identify mutations which gencratcresistancetodide- 
oxycytidine and didcoxythiacytidine, drugs which 



prolong and improve the quality of patients’ life. 
They arc also studying anticanccr chemotherapy 
as a strategy in AIDS treatment. AZT, in actuality, 
was “designed initially with anti-cancer chemo- 
therapy in mind,” wrote Wainberg and Dr. Rich- 
ard Margolese in a 1992 article. 

The interdisciplinary study of HIV infection 
and AIDS is a prime goal of the AIDS Centre. The 
ongoing medical research is complemented by 
studies in the social sphere, where the need for 
education and adaptation is still great. 

“Just recently I went to talk to parents and 
daycare workers in order to avoid problems like 
the Jessica case,” said Renaud, referring to the 
recent incident where a Montréal toddler was re- 
moved from daycare because she was HIV-posi- 
tive. 

The Centre believes that awareness is a key issue 
in fighting the battle against AIDS. 

Renaud and Wainberg wrote in Vie Globe and 
Mail that “the decision to ban Jessica.. .was a clear 
manifestation of fear and a sad reminder of how 
few strides have really been made in HIV/AIDS 
education, despite efforts by the medical commu- 
nity, government agencies and AIDS organiza- 
tions.” 



McGill students sing for AIDS 

The McGill Choral Society (MCS) plans to raise $35 000 for AIDS research 
and related services. Currently the largest club on campus with over 200 
members, MCS will use their upcoming concert as a means to raise 
money for the McGill AIDS Centre and the Farha Foundation, a national 
organization devoted to improving outpatient services for those with 
AIDS. 

Last spring the choir, under the direction of Mary Jane Puiu, held its 
first AIDS benefit concert, and since the recent deaths of two of MCS' 
supporters, Ron Farha and Québec artist Jeffrey Goodman, the event 
has taken on an added meaning. This time MCS hopes to raise $35 000. 
Funds raised will go toward AIDS awareness, treatment and research, 
as well as support services for AIDS patients and their families. 

In the past MCS has held benefit concerts for the Scarlet Key 
Foundation and for research on arterio-lateral sclerosis (Lou Gehrig's 
disease). 

The McGill Choral Society's AIDS benefit concert will be held at 
20h00, Saturday, April 16th at Mary Queen of the World Cathedral 
(corner René-Lévesque & Mansfield). Works include Carl Orff's Carmina 
Burana and selections from Jesus Christ Superstar. Tickets are $15 
(adults) and $7 (students) and can be purchased at Sam the Record Man, 
Phantasmagoria, Sadie's, from choir members, or at the door. For 
further information call 937-4227. 



— Joya Balfour 









A call to arms 

Murray Bookchin by Jason Prince 

on technology 

Murray Bookchin, now in his 73rd year, has written over a dozen 
books on social ecology, municipal politics, and anarchism. He 

\ continues to be active in urban social movements. Bookchin spoke 

with the Daily last week from his home in Burlington, Vermont 
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"It's very important to'clistinguish between 
technology, which can be socially very very 
usefuL.and a capitalist system that uses 
that technology.Jn order to plunder 
human beings and the planet." 



Daily: Has the explosion of 
technology played a role in 
turning people into com- 
modities? 

Bookchin: Technology is not com- 
modifying us. Commodities came 
into existence before the Industrial 
Revolution . I’d like to get away from 
the idea that technology is com- 
pletelyautonomousand decidesour 
behaviour. I think a lot of mislead- 
ing stuff has been published on that 
subject. 

Technology has profoundly af- 
fected our lives, but it is effected 
through a distinct medium. For ex- 
ample, commodity production is 
alreadyappearingbeforethe Indus- 
trial Revolution took place. What 
capitalists weredoingwasusingvery 
traditional techniques, likespinning 
wheels and hand looms, and hand 
dying of cloth on a cottage basis. 
They established factories where 
theybroughtthemachinery togeth- 
er under one shed, and they en- 
gaged in mass production, using 
traditional machines, hardly much 
more advanced than the neolithic. 
The technological revolution of the 
industrial revolution did not be- 
come very powerful or very effec- 
tive in England until the middle of 
the 19th century. 

Now it is capitalism that used 
this technology, it was not the tech- 
nology that decided how people 
would work or that the mass man- 
ufacture would occur. What tech- 
nology does is sophisticate the so- 



cial relationships between people, it 
sharpens them, it hones them more 
finely. And the tendency to view 
technology as such as the cause of all 
our problemsor as the main source 
of all of our problems, to give it 
“autonomy”, is merely to deal with 
the symptoms [rather] than to deal 
with the causes. That’s very impor- 
tant for people to understand. 

Now, there’s no question that 
technology reinforces capitalism, 
enhances its power, but the point is 
that it’s very important to distin- 
guish between technology, which 
can be socially very very useful — in 
fact bring us a utopia without dam- 
aging the environment at all — and 
a capitalist system that uses that 
technology, expands that technolo- 
gy, in order to plunder human be- 
ings and the planet. 

Now there are obviously tech- 
nologies that are inherently bad, 
like nuclear energy. There are in- 
herently bad technologies that 
shouldn’t exist under any rational 
social order. But the point is that 
many technologies that are now 
beingattacked and condemned, are 
really dependant more upon the 
social order than upon their impact 
on the social order. 

By and large, technology is not 
autonomous. It depends literally 
upon what kind of a society it is 
being used in. And we have to get to 
therootsofthesociety because we’re 
going to need that technology to 
meet the needs of people. 



Right now, we are seeing 
the permanent elimination 
of jobs because of new rev- 
olutions in technology... 

I think that’s wonderful. In a ra- 
tional society, that would be regard- 
ed as marvelous. People would be 
freed from work. Or work would be 
distributed among more people to 
reduce working hours. 

One of the great demands of the 
radical movement, which young 
people possibly have forgotten, was 
moreunemployment! (laughs). The 
anarchists demanded that in Spain 
in the 1930s. The most radical left 
wingmovements always demanded 
a reduction in working hours and 
spreading work around. And they 
also hoped that technology would 
take over the most onerous types of 
work, and people would be able to 
work in a kind of craft-like basis for 
their their own pleasure, and self- 
expression, as well as have the op- 
portunity to read and to think and 
to discuss ideas. 

Yet the practical implica- 
tions, in our world right 
now, for a reduced work 
week are enormous. In 
many cases this has meant 
that people will take cuts 
to their wages. 

That has to be fought. That’s part of 
the social struggles that have to be 
fought. Just like there are whites 
who don’t want to give freedom to 
people of colour. Just like there are 



capitalists who don’t want to recog- 
nize trade unions. Just as there are 
imperialists who are trying to edge 
in on third world economies, or for 
that matter even first world econo- 
mies, like the attempt by the United 
States to enhance its positionsboth 
in Mexico and in Canada. Soit seems 
to me that these are things that you 
have to fight about. 

You know people tend to adapt 
all the time, and that’s a very bad 
disease. This is especially bad when 
one talks about socially progressive 
or radical movements. I’m begin- 
ning to find that just because the 
Iron Curtain has collapsed, the Ber- 
lin Wallfallsapart.suddenlya whole 
bunch of socialists, as though they 
suddenly lost their great socialist 
homeland called Russia (which I 
never regarded as socialist), are say- 
ing they are no longer socialists an- 
ymore, that capitalism won. 

And now they are going to be- 
come what they call “radical demo- 
crats”, which usually meansjoining 
the liberal parties in Canada or the 
Democratic Party in the United 
States. That kind of fragile social- 
ism is, in my opinion, a revelation 
of how many people tend to adapt 
to capitalism. Capitalism tells them 
how they should oppose capital- 
ism, and I find that repulsive. 

Yet it is no easy road, the 
next few years, in real ma- 
terial terms, for some peo- 
ple. In Montréal for exam- 
ple there are some 
neighbourhoods that have 
unemployment rates as 
high as 30-40 percent. These 
people are the victims of 
technological transforma- 
tion and the globalization 
of trade. It is difficult to 
argue at that level that tech- 
nological transformation is 
a good thing. 

Technological transformation is, for 
most people under capitalism, adis- 
aster. We’re talking about two dif- 
ferent things here. We’re talking 
about the technology as such, and 
we’re talking about the social sys- 
tem. Now if you’re going to tell me 
that capitalism is going to use tech- 
nology against people, I totally agree 
with you. That’s not my point. My 
point is: where is the problem? Is it 
because of technological transfor- 
mation or because of capitalism? 

Now what people have to ask 
themselves while they resist tech- 
nological transformation that may 
cost them their jobs, and cause them 
misery (resist it in the sense that 
they demand that the technological 
transformation occur rationally, 
which capitalism is generally inca- 
pable ofdoing), they must also make 
people aware of the fact that this 
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technological tranformation would 
be a benefit to their lives if they got 
rid of the damn capitalist society. 
And as long as people try to adapt to 
capitalism, they arc going to suffer. 
And 1 say this with the deepest re- 
gret, that they’re going to suffer. 
And this technological transforma- 
tion is now going to take place 
whether they like it or not. 

So what are we going to do 
now? 

We’ve got to organize a damn move- 
ment. I mean we’ve got to stop sit- 
ting on our ears, or becoming so- 
called Marxist professors, who write 
abstruse manuscripts, abstruse 
scholarly articles about little fine 
points in social theory, and we have 
to organizea movement. I mean we 
have to. Marx put it very well; up to 
now philosophers have thought 
about the world — the time has 
come to change it. It’s high time we 
started changing the world and or- 
ganizing the movement that will try 
to change the world. 

I hope that people in Montréal 
will organize a movement that will 
try to re-empower people, and real- 
ly establish a more democratic type 
of system in the city of Montréal so 
that people’s needs will be consid- 
ered, and that will challenge the 
irrationalities in society today. Not 
sit around saying how can we make 
do with the fact that capitalism is 
destroying our neighbourhoods, 
puttingpeople out of work, moving 
all over the place globally speaking 
in total disregard to what people 
need, and start thinking in terms of 
how are we going to change the 
system. 

The point is, if we are just going 
to sit around and lament how tech- 
nology is going to replace jobs, the 
answer will be that it will replace 
jobs. Approximately 40 million peo- 
ple in the United States are now 
regarded as socially and economi- 
cally expendable. That’s a very large 
number of people. That’s nearly 
twice the population of Canada. 
They are now regarded, according 
to statistics I have seen, as being 
socially expendable. 

What that means is that there is 
no room in the society for them. A 
very large proportion of that popu- 
lation consists of minority groups. 
That’s a good many lifes. 

Let me stress the need to organ- 
ize a movement that tries to resist. A 
really radical movement that tries 
to resist the damage that capitalism 
is inflicting on people’s lives, and is 
also inflicting on the environment. 

Murray Bookchin will be speak- 
ing at Concordia University on May 
7th and 8th. For more information 
call 848-7585. 
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Women and engineering 

by Robin Perelle 



Score one point for each YES. 
The score is % nerdity. 

1 Have you ever used a computer ? 

2 Have you ever programmed a 
computer ? 

3 Have you ever built a computer? 

4 Done It2 continuously for more 
than eight hours? 

5 Have you ever done it 2 on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday of the same 
weekend? 

6 Have you ever done tt2 past 4 am? 

7 Have you ever done tt2 with 
someone of the appropriate (either 
or both, your choice) sex (besides 
your consultant)? 

8 Have you ever done tt2 for money? 

9 ? (If you know the answer add 2) 

10 Do you wear glasses ? Are your 
glasses broken? Are they taped with 
electrical tape? 

11 Is your vision worse than 20/60? 

1 2 Are you legally blind? 

13 Have you ever asked a question in 
lecture? 

1 4 Have you ever answered a question 
in lecture? 

1 5 Have you ever corrected a 
professor ? 

1 6 Have you ever answered a 
rhetorical question? 

1 7 Do you sit in the front row? 

18 Do you take notes in more than one 
color? 

19 Do you use a laptop to take notes? 

20 Do you read science fiction? 

21 Do you have sexual fantasies of 
comic book characters? 

22 Have you ever used a microscope? 

23 Have you ever used a telescope? 

24 Have you ever used an 
oscilloscope? 

25 Is your weight (in lbs) less than your 
IQ? 

26 Do you have acne? 

27 Do you have greasy hair? 

28 Are you unaware of it? 

29 Have you ever bought anything 
from Radio Shack? 

30 Do you know trigonometry? 

31 Do you know calculus? 

32 Do you know Maxwell's Equations?\ 

33 Do you have them on a t-shirt? 

34 Do you staple papers twice? 

35 Have you ever dissected anything 
for fun? 

36 Do you know pi past five decimal 
places? 

37 Do you know e past five decimal 
places? 

38 Do you own more than $500 in 
electronics (excluding stereo)? 

39 More than $2500? 

40 Have you ever built more than 
$2500 worth of electronics? 

41 Have you ever watched Dr. Who? 

42 More than three times in the same 
night? 

43 Have you ever read The 
Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy? 

44 Have you ever done homework on 

- a Friday night? 

45 Have you ever pulled an all-nighter? 

46 Have you ever redesigned a major 
household appliance? 



ESP1TE the increasingly 
progressive environment 
greeting female undergradu- 
ates in our Faculty of Engi- 
neering, it is clear that the 
sexism of the past has only 
begun to be dismantled. 

“It was really kind of over- 
whelming at first, being one 
of only 15 girls out ofl 50 stu- 
dents, ’’said first year mechan- 
ical engineering student 
Agnes von Hahn. 

hut Michelle Gibson, a U4 
member of the Engineering 
Undergraduate Society’s 
committee for Promoting 
Opportunities for Women in 
Engineering (POWE), main- 
tains that a significant effort 
is being made to support fe- 
male students in the faculty. 

“Within the academic cra- 
dle it’s not too bad,” said Gib- 
son. “A lot of people are con- 
scious of the fact that women 
are still a minority, and they 
try to support them.” 

She cites the faculty’s Dean 
Belanger as one such positive 
influence, recalling that he 
banned the old engineering 
newspaper The Plumber’s Pot 
because it was offensive. The 
Plumber’s Pot has since been 
replaced by The Plumber’s 
Faucet which recently ran a 
special Women’s issue. 

One of the most egalitarian 
departments in the faculty is 
civil engineering. “It’s still off 
balance, but I seldom find my- 
self outnumbered in a class- 
room situation,” says Andrea 
Godfry, a U2 student in the 
program and a member of 
Women in Science and Engi- 
neering (WISE). 

The official percentage of 
femalestudentsenrolledinthc 
department of civil engineer- 
ing for the 1993-94 academic 
year was 49.5%, while the 
chemical department hit an 
encouraging 70%. The other 
departments, however, scored 
much lower, with figures hov- 
ering around 23%. 

Surprisingly, McGill’s En- 
gineering Faculty boasts one 
of the highest female enroll- 
ment percentages in the coun- 
try. But this hasn’t extin- 
guished the persistent 
stereotypes of a misogynist 
faculty full of lechers. 

Tracy Strong, a U3 mem- 
ber of POWE, defends her fel- 
low engineeringstudents, say- 
ing theproblem is mainlydue 
to thedisproportionate num- 
bers in the program. “Engi- 
neering guysare not so differ- 
ent,” said Strong. “They just 
snicker louderbecause there’s 
more of them” 

And the numbers become 
even more skewed as one 
progresses through the vari- 
ous levels of graduate ad- 
vancement. Last year out of 
1 34 masters degree recipients, 
only 11 were female. There 



were no female graduates at 
the PhD level. 

The glaring absence of 
women is especially appar- 
ent when looking at the list 
of professors in each depart- 
ment. Electrical engineering 
just hired its first female in- 
structor this year, while me- 
chanical isstill entirely taught 
by men. 

The situation in industry 
is just as bad. 

“There are two worlds in 
engineering, the academic 
and the industrial,” says Gib- 
son. “Once you get into in- 
dustry, everything changes. 
There are a lot more old- 
world people there who 
haven’t been in the academ- 
ic environment in years, so 
even if they’re not blatantly 
sexist they’re not attuned to 
the changes going on.” 

Strong recalls her experi- 
ence in the pulp and paper 
industry and agrees that more 
progress is definitely needed. 
“All they could tell me about 
was this one great female 
worker they used to have be- 
foretheydownsized, ’’she says. 

Last year’s statistics show 
that only 4% of industry 
workers were female. 

Gibson partially at- 
tributes this to the “glass- 
ceiling effect” where unspo- 
ken barriers prevent women 
from advancing too far with- 



in the field. Equally at fault 
are the cultural barriers in- 
stilled in young children that 
continue to promote tradi- 
tional gender segregation. 

As a result of such pres- 
sures, many women are re- 
luctant to apply for industry 
jobs, as well as for acceptance 
to the program in the first 
place. 

“This insecurity does ex- 
ist,” sighs Gibson. “We see 
women refusing to apply to 
engineering, or giving up be- 
fore they graduate, or not try- 
ing to get jobs even after get- 
ting a degree.” 

As such, an increasingly 
important issue for POWE is 
retention. Programs are be- 
ingdesigned both to reach out 
to high schools in order to 
provide more information to 
potential applicants, as well 
as to support students once 
they’ve been accepted to the 
faculty. 

Gibson hopes that a thor- 
ough system of encourage- 
ment, with hotlines, tutor serv- 
ices and peer counselling can 
be implemented in the near 
future. “We have to show fe- 
male engineeringstudents that 
peoplecarewhetherornotthcy 
make it,” she says. 

POWE can be reached at 
398-4396. WISE can be con- 
tacted through Lisa Vasil at 
739-6793. 



Bridging the gap 
between the Arts 
and Sciences Mathias 

Although a Joint Major in the Arts and Sciences is 
not possible, it is possible to do a Second Program, 
allowing you to study in both faculties. This can be done 
in any program which offers a major and you can pursue 
graduate studies in either area. 

There is quite a difference between taking a Joint 
Major/Honours and a Second Program. In a Joint Honours 
program you are required to take 72 of your 90 credits 
towards your majors, 36 in each. This leaves you with 18 
electives. 

In a Second Program you take 54 credits in each area 
with an overlap of 12 credits to obtain your course 
requirement. 

In some fields, it is also easier to choose overlapping 
courses than in others. The English department for in- 
stance wants all of the courses to be strictly in English, but 
the Political Science department is more flexible. 

Applying for a Second Program is easy. After gaining 
approval from the Associate Dean, you have to pick up 
two forms from Dawson Hall, one from the Faculty of 
Science and the other from Arts. At that point you list all 
the courses that are necessary to complete the require- 
ments for each program. You must then have the form 
signed by an advisor from each faculty. 

The time to apply is in U2, or at latest before the final 
drop/add period in U3. A minimum CGPAof 2.5 is required. 

The program is very flexible. At any point you can 
apply in writing to drop the program and it will be 
deleted from your record. 

The straddling of the Arts and Science Faculties in a 
Second Program is not common, though it is more com- 
mon for science students to take arts courses than vice 
versa. 

Thus is because as an arts student, you must fulfill all 
of the freshman requirements in science, whereas there 
is no such equivalent in the sciences. 



. .THE NERD TEST 
►►► CONTINUES 



47 Have you ever played a computer 
game for more than five hours? 

48 Have you ever written a computer 
game? 

49 Are your pants too short? 

50 Do your socks mismatch? 

51 Have you used a chemistry set? 

52 After the age of 13? 

53 Have you ever played D&D (or any 
other role-playing game)? 

54 Since high school? 

55 Have you ever entered a science 
fair? 

56 Did you win? 

57 Do you own a digital watch? 

58 Does it play music? 

59 Does it have a calculator? 

60 Does it have a Pac-Mac games? 

61 Have you ever used a rare earth 
element? 

62 Do you own a CRC? 

63 Do you own a CRT? 

64 Do you know RPN? 

65 Do you own a laser (over 1 mw)? 

66 Do you know what laser stands for? 

67 Were you ever on a chess team? 

68 A debate team? 

69 Do you know more than 6 
programming languages? 

70 Have you ever made a technical 
joke? 

71 Did no one get it? 

72 Can you name more than ten Star 
Trek episodes? 

73 Do you own a mechanical pencil 
set? 

74 Do you wear it? 

75 Do you know Schrôdinger's 
Equation? 

76 Have you ever solved it? 

77 Have you ever used the word 
"asymptotic"? 

78 Can you count in binary? In hex? 

79 Have you ever broken into a secure 
computer system? 

80 Do you know the Latin name for 
the fruit fly? 

81 Do you own anything that is radio 
controlled? 

82 Have you ever interpolated? 

83 Have you ever extrapolated? 

84 Have you ever used a modem? 

85 Have you ever reached sexual 
climax vrhile doing #2? 

86 Do you collect viruses? 

87 Can you recite 3 Monty Python 
skits? 

88 Do you understand reverse polish 
notation? 

89 Have you ever thought in metric 
time? 

90 Can you speak Klingon? 

91 Have you ever solved logic puzzles 
while on long car trips with your 
parents? 

92 When playing Trivial Pursuit, do 
you always try to land on the green 
spaces? 

93 Do your family and friends ask you 
to program their VCR and other 
household equipment? 

94 Do you have a strain of bacteria 
named after you? 

95 Do you name your pets after 
famous scientists or fictional 
characters? 

96 If you were to invite any ten people 
that ever lived to dinner would your 
list include Schrôdinger, 
Pythagorous, Sagan or Hawkins? 

97 Can you recite mathematical 
constants in descending order? 

98 Do you listen regularly to short- 
wave radio? 

99 Can you synthesize polyethylene? 

100 Are you generally considered 
socially inept? 
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igital radio fingers its way 

to your ears 
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You, as that 
anonymous 
consumer, will be 
told to buy a digital 
receiver somewhere 
down the line. Will 
you bite the ‘ bit 
radio?' 




Within the next decade, an 
amalgamation of radio industry 
representatives are planning to 
introduce digital audio broadcasting. Be 
afraid! Radio as you know it will die. 

by Amanda Aronchick & Christof Migone 

IMAGINE radio with no radio, diospace. Your favourite DJs will 
the definition of radio without the sound so good, they may as well be 
physicality of radio. Radio defined in your bedroom with you. Bit by 
as undefined, another invention of bit, the language of radio will re- 



the century finally without walls. 
"The telephone: speech without 
walls; the phonograph: music hall 
without walls; the photograph: mu- 
seum withoutwalls;theelectridight: 
space without walls; the movie, ra- 
dio, and TV: classroom without 
walls," Marshall McLuhan wrote. 

The parameters of radio's phy- 
sique were always in question any- 
way. Imagine radio without itself. 
With digital audio broadcasting 
(DAB) we will no longer be on the 
air but through it, as in two digits 
fingering their way to you. Can 
future radio as it miraculously 
thrusts itself into the space of your 
home, car, mind without the inter- 
vention of the air be called 'radio'? 

What makes radio radio is be- 
ing eliminated. Digital radio will 
collapse our present notion of ra- 
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define the human relationships it 
communicates. 

Sovereignty pollution 

With the advent of digital broad- 
castingthe electromagneticspectrum 
again becomes territory over which 
to assert national sovereignty. 

"The radio frequency spectrum 
is used to protect life and property 
and to ensure our sovereignty,” 
states Canada's Department of 
Communications (DOC). The allo- 
cation of a band for digital broad- 
cast has been a contentious issue 
between the U.S. and Canada. 

Canada is a proponent of the 
Eureka 147 European system uti- 
lizing the L-band (1452-1492MHz). 
The U.S. Air Force utilizes the L- 
bandformissile telemetry and U.S. 
broadcastersarepressuringtheFCC 







to pursue in-band on-channel dig- 
ital systems. If the two neighbours 
continueto pursue different stand- 
ards, we might foresee a border 
erect itself with incompatibletech- 
nologies. One tuner needed to lis- 
ten to the American radio stations 
and another to receive the Canadi- 
an stations. After all, Canada be- 
came a flag and a nation through 
an extensive negation of what it is 
not: the USA. We can't tell you 
who we are, but we can tell you 
who we are not. 

The spectrum is prime real estate 
like any downtown. With increas- 
ing mania we use every corner of 
the spectrum for our communica- 
tion gadgetry. This not only renders 
spectrum frequencies valuable but 
also pollutes them with abandon. 
As the Star Trekian wireless com- 
municators become status symbols, 
we will snap them up like hotcakes 
because we want to do everything 
from anywhere at anytime. 

Whatissinisteraboutdigitalradio 
are not the two digits but the termi- 
nology and underlying rhetoric sur- 
rounding DAB'S development and 
implemention. "The future will be 
just as exciting," the Canadian gov- 
ernment Task Force on the Introduc- 
tion of Digital Radio promises us. 
"That is because we, as Canadians, 
are at the front line of change..." 

Like all cosmetic changes to ex- 
isting mediums, digitizing is a way 
of selling your own radio back to 
you. Michel Tremblay, executive 
vice president of the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters told 
Marketing magazine, "The adver- 
tising base has been declining, and 
digital ismeantto help radiothrive 
as a business. We look at it as a 
means to reposition the medium 
and expand its revenue base." 

You, as that anonymous con- 
sumer, will be told to buy a digital 
receiversomewheredown the line. 
Will you bite the bit radio? 

Will you be concerned if non- 
commercial radio cannotafford to 
make the digital jump? CKUT-FM 
listeners recently promised to give 
the station over $50,000 and we're 
thinking that next year we might 
have to ask for $500,000 so we can 
start saving up for our very own 
digital transmitter (just kidding). 

GLOSSARY 

• Radio is the conversion of sound signals 
into electromagnetic waves and the 
transmission of these waves through space 
to a receiver, which then converts them 
back into sound. 

• Non-commercial refers to non-profit 
stations such as campus, community, native 
and ethnic radio. It is also known as the third 
sector of the Canadian broadcasting system, 
after commercial radio and the CBC. 

• Digital information consists of individual 
H pieces of information that are reduced to 

simple binary expressions, generally known 
as bits (ones or zeros). 

• Digital audio broadcasting (DAB) is a way 
of transmitting sound digitally. This would 
require new transmitters for every station 
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"From the beginning, radio has 
soughttodeliveraudiotolistenersas 
it really sounds," or so says manufac- 
turers Harris Allied in their promo- 
tional pamphlet Broadcast Commu- 
niqué. So digital radio must be the 
true radio. Radio so far has been but 
an impostor, at best a poor analogy, 

an anarchic, vibrant, noisy landscape. 

Future radio 

As we learned from the phasing 
out of vinyl, new technologies are 
not necessarily developed as a result 
of consumer demand. Businessiner- 
tia, as in profit-driven economics, 
drives the car that is going to bring 
you digital radio whether you want 
to be run over or not. Not only are 
they hoping that digital will bring 
back listeners but once they have us 
glued to our shiny new radios that 
have liquid crystal displays, they are 
planning to inundate uswithdigital 
coupons and advertisements. 

There isnoargumentthatdigit- 
al radio sounds better. Better as in 
squeaky clean. "No hisses, no pops, 
no interference." Radio is present- 
ly relegated to be wallpaper in 
people's ears. 

From this supposed void radio is 
strategizing its resurrection. By join- 
ing the digital revolution radio ac- 
quires that 'new kid on the block' 
look and shine. But is digital radio 
the end-all wonder? Is the next 
incarnation of radio a new and 
improved digital, truer than true? 

Perhaps the post-digital age is 
richer territory for speculation, dig- 
ital being a fait accompli. So, post- 
digit, we propose Dinosaur radio— 
aradiowithouthistory.dubsfirmly 
struck on your head will tune you 
in. Or Family radio — a gene-splice 
radio that you can pass on, maybe 
you can be the first CKUT DNA 
family on your block! Or Superhero 
radio — able to leap tall buildings 
in a single bound, able to end all 
wars and feed the hungry, able to 
put criminals behind bars. Or... 

Christof Migone, CKUT's produc- 
tion manager, hopes his offspring will 
be born with microphones for mouths 
and tape recorders for ears. 

Amanda Aronchick, from CKUT's 
Hersay collective, is the Superhero of 
the Year 2000, connected to all that is 
wireless and virtual, but preferring to 
get around with Mule. 

and new receivers for every listener. With 
DAB, in contrast to AM/FM, the sound is not 
transmitted continuously, but discretely. 

• Electromagnetic spectrum is the range of 
radiation wavelengths, such as X-rays, 
gamma rays, ultraviolet rays, visible light, 
infrared rays, microwaves and radio waves. 
All wireless communications occur within 
the spectrum. 

• In-band/on-channel (I80C) is the preferred 
method in the USA for the transition from 
analog to digital transmissions. Radio 
stations will transmit their signal at the same 
frequency, on AM/EM while simultaneously 
sending digital signals. 

• Eureka 147 is the globally accepted system 
of digital broadcasting, transmitted on the L- 
band (1452-1492 MHz) in the electromag- 
netic spectrum. 
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Composting plastic... 
for the 



environment 



by Judith Prince 



[Biodegradable] 

[plastics] 




[McGill] 



Imagine 



being able to throw your empty 
plastic bottles, jars, wrappers, bags 
etc. into your compost where they 
would disappear after a month or 
two and actually improve the qual- 
ity of your compost. This dream 
may enter the real world, now that 
researchers are looking at some 
kinds of bacteria which can pro- 
duce chemicals to make plastics 
which are edible to other bacteria. 

This summer, August 14-18, 
McGill will host the 4th biennial 
International Symposium on Bac- 
terial Polyhydroxyalkanoates(ISBP 
’94). Polyhydoxyalkanoates, known 
as PHA’s to friends, are the chemi- 
cals which can be used to make 
biodegradable plastics. 

PHAsarecompletcly biodegrad- 
able. They are synthesized by mi- 
cro-organisms when immediate 
food sources are low. This is analo- 
gous to the way we store energy in 
the form of lipids or fat in our bod- 
ies. 

These compounds can accumu- 
late until they comprise up to 90 
percent of the bacteria’s dry cell 
weight. They also act as a food 
source. The fascinating thingis that 
PH As are linked together as a poly- 
mer which can be molded into ma- 
terial comparable in quality to the 
environmentally damaging plastics 

we d ispose of everyday. 

Professor R.H. 
Marchessault of the 
Chemistry Depart- 
ment here at McGill 
will chair the symposi- 
um this summer. He 
claimsthat PH As prove 
to be ideal in compost- 
ing systems of waste 
management. Bacteri- 
al species found in soil 
and water that con- 
sume plastics made 
from PH As can do so 
in 4 to 6 weeks. 

Despite the fact that 
this biopolymer has 
been successfully iso- 
lated, tested and 
deemed an ideal bio- 
degradable “thermo- 
plastic” (tough plastic) 



prob- 
lems are associat- 
ed with its mass produc- 
tion. Right now Zeneca, a company 
in Britain, manufactures a million 
kilos a year at the high price of S7- 
S 1 5/kg when regular plastics cost a 
mere SI /kg. 

Many factors contribute to this 
high cost.Therequircd food supply 
for the bacteria includes refined 
sugars like glucose 
and fructose that are 
difficult to obtain as 
raw material. Also, 
only certain species of 
bacteria have been 
found to synthesize 
PHAsso far. Isolating 
the polymer from the 
bacteria is an expen- 
sive procedure be- 
cause it takes place at 
the microbial level. 

Nevertheless, cur- 
rent applications for 
thetcchnology do ex- 
ist. PHAs are being 
used in Japan right 
now to coat paper 
cups and packaging, 
and in Britain to make 
bottles and jars on a 
trial basis. 

Here in Montreal, 
collective efforts from 
different research 



groups 
are helping to take 
PHA’s out of the research 
arena and into the manufacturing 
domain for their commercial ex- 
ploitation. They are devising effi- 
cient methods to isolate the poly- 
mer from bacteria and to produce 
them on a large scale as well as 
finding cheaper food supplies. 

A group at McGill’s MacDonald 



Campus 
is trying to find 
cheap and abundant agri- 
cultural raw materials touse as food 
for bacterial growth. By taking po- 
tato peels from chip factories, their 
high starch con tent can be harnessed 
for use as an ideal food source. In 
Alberta, sugar beet molasses may 
also be an appropriate alternative. 

Marchessault collaborates di- 



The structure of PHA 

One link in the PHA chain is: 

R 0 

...(-O-CH-CH.-CHj-C-) 



The term alkanoate means that there is a group of carbon atoms (- 
CH 2 -CH 2 -CH 2 -) linked to oxygen atoms (-0-). This is also known as an 
ester. A long chain of esters is called a polyester. 



R 

...(-0-CH-CH,-CH 



OR 0 

-C-0-CH-CH,-CH,-C-)... 



The 'R' group can be modified to make different types of PHAs. When 
a food source is glucose or fructose, the PHA can be molded into a 
thermoplastic (tough plastic). In this case, 'R' is a short chain of 
carbons. If the 'R' group is a long chain of carbons, an elastomer 

(rubber) can be made. 



Making 

and breaking the wonder plastic 

The most popular PHA right now is called polyhydroxybutyrateor PHB. 
To makethis chemical, bacteria eat glucose (see picture attopofpage) 
which gets broken down into the chemical Acetyl-Coenzyme A (Ac- 
CoA). Next, two of these chemicals join to form acetoacetyl-Coenzyme 
A (AcAcCoA). Then, two hydrogen atoms (H) are added to make the 
molecule3-hydroxybutyryl-CoenzymeA(3HBCoA).Afterthis, a bunch 
of HBCoA's get rid of their CoA attachments then join to make a chain 
called PHB. 



To complete the cycle, bacteria eat PHB which is taken apart with 
water (H 2 0) to make 3-hydroxybutyric acid (3HB). In the next step, two 
hydrogen atoms (H) are released from 3HB to make acetoacetic acid 
(AcAc). Finally, two Coenzyme A's (CoA) are tacked on to get the two 
AcCoA molecules at the top of the cycle. 



rcctly 
with the Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute of 
Canada (Paprican). Paprican is 
looking into making better envi- 
ronmentally conscious paper prod- 
ucts. By studying the physical and 
chemical properties of these poly- 
mers, Marchessault is contributing 
to their immediate application as a 
sturdy plastic or latex coating on 
paper used in packag- 
ing. 

Researchers are 
aiming to reduce the 
cost of production to 
about S 1 / kg. Marches- 
sault admits, however, 
that it will be another 
10 years or so before 
PHAs will have a sig- 
nificant commercial 
impact in our society. 

PH As are a very ver- 
satiledassofpolymers. 
Accordingto Marches- 
sault, “thekey elements 
here are bacteria plus 
substrate [food sup- 
ply].” Because PHAs 
change in property 
with changes in the’R’ 
group (seeinset), there 
are various types of 
polymers that can be 
made. 

“Byalteringthccar- 
bon source and bacte- 
ria, you can synthesize 
anything from elas- 
tomers [pliable rub- 
bers] to thermoplastics 

[tough plastics]. So, besides havingan appropriate bacterial 
species that can metabolizea PHA, an appropriateand cheap 
sugar source is equally important.” 

Improvements are now also being made at the molecular 
biological level. Some researchers are looking at the genetic 
engineering of PHA biosynthesis in plants. 

Plants are known to produce large quantities of products 
such as starch and cellulose. By altering the genetic makeup 
of abundant tobacco, corn or potato crops so that they 
produce PHAs instead, the cost of production will be drasti- 
cally reduced. PH As would be easier to isolate and produce in 
large quantities. 

Another development will be the cloning of the key bac- 
terial genes that code for the enzymes involved in PHA 
metabolism. These genes can be transformed in other bacte- 
rial species to optimize PHA production and quality. 

The PHA conference this summer is aiming to provide a 
forum for various scientists and industries to collaborate in 
this area of research. 
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Groups condemn Hydro plans 



The Cree won a major victory Feb- 
ruary 24 when the Supreme Court 
of Canada ruled that power 
projects built to fulfill Hydro 
Québecexportcontractsmust un- 
dergo provincial and federal envi- 
ronmental reviews. 

The same day, Premier Daniel 
I ohnson announced the final gov- 
ernmental approval for construc- 
tion ofthcS 1 .2 billion Sainte Mau- 
rgeurite-3 project (SM-3), widely 



condemned by Native and environ- 
mental groups. 

The Innu of Nitassinan are not 
terribly pleased, however, because 
the SM-3 project is to be constucted 
on their land. 

The ecological effects of the SM- 
3 project would be considerable. 
When land is displaced to produce 
a dam, mercury is released from the 
flooded land into the water from 



anaerobic bacteria that proliferate 
on theinundated vegetation. Once 
released, mercury is concentrated 
in fish and passed on in the food 
chain to humans. 

A demonstration is being or- 
ganized by the Regroupement de 
Solidarité avec les Autochtones 
(RSA) in support of the Coalition 
for Nitassinan against the SM-3 
Hydro Project. 




Hydro's projections called into question 



A Need For 
Alternatives 



Hydro has been attacked by envi- 
ronmental and Native groups for 
overestimating energy needs for 
the future to justify largedevelop- 
ments. 

Helen Mayer, aHydro-Québec 
press officer, firmly asserts, “the 
demand is increasing; the results 
for the first nine months of this 
year show that we have had an 
increase in sales, volume, and rev- 
enue.” 

Hydro-Québec has been ac- 
cused of creating an artificial de- 
mand for electricity. Proponents 
of this view, such as Marc Drouin 
of RSA, believe that the internal 
demand within Quebec currently 
requires no additional supply 
sources. 

Hydro-Québec, which signed 
13 special contracts with metal 
smelting and industrial chemical 
companies offering electricity at 
an average base rate far below the 
real costs of supplying the elec- 
tricity, has made Québec families 



subsidizers of multinational corpo- 
rations. 

A recent article in Vie Mirror 
focuses on Hydro-Quebec’s sale of 
power to the States. Fnvironmen- 
talists argue this is a major rationale 
for Hydro-Québec to legitimize the 
building of new mega-projects. 

Mayer states this is not true. She 
affirms that the need for more pow- 
er isan internaldemand. “The max- 
imum export amount [to the U.S.] 
we foresee for the next five years, if 
all the contracts come through, is 6 
per cent.” 

Mayer also feels allegations that 
Hydro-Québec is lying regarding 
the province’s energy demands are 
unjust. 

“The financial statements that 
Hydro-Québec puts out.. .which 
tells how much it sold and how 
much it made from what it sold are 
all checked by external auditors. So 
if you feel that there is still a misrep- 
resentation of the truth, then that is 
a fairly serious accusation to make.” 



The Cree also point out that 
there arc hidden costs to hydro 
development that are not includ- 
ed in the financial projections. “If 
a Cree person gets sick from mer- 
cury poisoni ng, who pays for that? 
It’s the tax payer. The costs to fly 
that person down to a hospital in 
the south and treat them are enor- 
mous.” 

Hydro-Quebec is trying its ut- 
most to improve its public image. 
The Grand Council of the Cree 
recently drew attention to the fact 
that Hydro has hired Burson- 
MarsteUer (BM) to run their pub- 
licity campaign. BM specializes in 
BS, putting forth misinformation 
to alter political perception. In 
hiring BM, Hydro-Québec keeps 
company with Union Carbide fol- 
lowing the Bhopal disaster, and 
MacMillan-Bloedel, the logging 
company intending to clear-cut 
Clayoquot Sound. 



What is needed is investment in, and exploration of, alternative 
energy sources that can meet the energy demands of society cost- 
effectively, and at the same time, be truly friendly to the environment. 

Hydro-Quebec spokesperson Helen Mayer claims that “environ- 
mentalists themselves would agree that hydro-electric power is the 
most environmentally benign of all the major energy sources.. . .These 
installations are going to be around when you and I are dead and 
gone.” 

However, Claude Otter, of the Cree, explains, “you have to re- 
member that one of the reasons Hydro-Québec was created was for 
hydroelectricity and it was never mandated to look at energy efficien- 
cy-” 

In a section of a Hydro-Québec document titled, “Alternatives to 
Hydro Power”, only three categories are listed: nuclear power, fossil 
fuelsand foreign energy sources. There is no mention ofbio-mass fuel, 
hydrogen, geo-thermal energy, wind-generated energy, or even solar 
energy. 

If the governments of Québec and Canada (and in fact nations all 
around the world) are truly committed to energy efficiency, they 
should invest in proven alternative energy sources and energy saving 
measures and incentives. 

Lester Brown, President of the World Watch Institute describes 
how, “if we were to systematically replace incandescent light bulbs 
with compact fluorescent bulbs, we could shut down scores of electri- 
cal plants with this one change in technology.” 

Come show your support for the Innu People against the hydroelectric 
projects. The demonstration begins at 1:00pm, on April 23, atCarréSt- 
Louis. 



La science: langue universelle? 



Jean-Philippe Dionne er l’universalité de la science? 



Le savoir scientifique actuel a été 
développé dans tous les recoins de 
la planète, et pendant plusieurs mil- 
lénaires. La philosophie et la cul- 
ture de chaque époque ont façonné 
l’approche de la science. Toutefois, 
malgré toutes ses origines diverses, 
la connaissance scientifique, à 
l’instar de la culture par exemple, 
appartient à l’humanité entière. Que 
l’on vienne d’Afrique, d’Kurope ou 
d’Amérique, les lois de Newton de- 
meurent les mêmes. Les différences 
de perception dans la compréhen- 
sion des phénomènes physiques, 
lorsque présentes dans la commun- 
auté scientifique, n’ont rien à voir 
aved’originedescherchcurset cher- 
cheuses impliqués. La science est 
universelle. 

Dans un tel contexte, il est pri- 
mordial de pouvoir communiquer 
le fruit de ses recherches à tout 
groupe disposé à échanger des in- 
formations, ou à poursuivre des 
expériences similaires. Le langage 
mathématique va de soi; les chiffres 
arabes détiennent le monopole ab- 
solu. Mais la science n’est pas qu’un 
amas de nombres. Les théories 
s’expliquent et se décrivent. C’est là 
que la langue entre en ligne de 
compte. Pourtant, le choix d’une 
languede travail ne vient-il pas bris- 



Bref historique 

Plusieurs siècles avant notre ère, 
la Grèce possédait déjà une forte 
tradition scientifique. Les Py- 
thagore, Ptolémée, Aristote et com- 
pagnie utilisaient évidemment la 
langue grecque pour l’écriture de 
leurs travaux. La Grèce représentait 
la puissance de l’époque et il n’est 
pas surprenant que le grec se soit 
imposé dans les milieux scienti- 
fiques. 

Après la chute de la Grèce, les 
civilisations arabes ont repris le 
flambeau de la recherche scienti- 
fique. Pour se faciliter la tâche, les 
Arabes ont vite fait de traduire la 
plupart desanciens écritsgrecsdans 
leur propre langue. La dynamique 
arabe de l’époque s’est traduite par 
la mise en place d’une tradition 
d’utilisation de cette langue dans 
tous les milieux, y compris scienti- 
fiques dans plusieurs pays. 

Les civilisations ouest-eu- 
ropéennes ont par la suite repris 
contact avec la Grèce et se sont re- 
mises à la recherche scientifique. Le 
latin fut adopté de façon t rès répan - 
due comme étant la langue scienti- 
fique, et ce, pendant plusieurs siè- 
cles. L’utilisation de cette langue 
permit à des chercheurs et cher- 
cheuses de tous les paysde commu- 



niquer leurs résultats. Copernic, 
Leibniz, Huygens, Galilée et tant 
d’autres ont écrit en latin. Même 
notre très cher Anglais Newton. 

Bien sûr, il y a eu des exceptions. 
Léonard de Vinci, par exemple, non 
seulement écrivait en italien, mais il 
écrivait à l’envers, histoirede ne pas 
être décodé facilement. Bref, tout 
pour ne pas être lu! Mais tous 
n’avaient pas la renomméede Léon - 
ard, et la reconnaissance dans les 
milieux scientifiques passait par 
l’utilisation du latin. 

Lefrançaisaaussi connusesheu- 
res de gloire : Liplace, Descartes et 
plusieurs autres ont vécu dans une 
France politiquement très puissante, 
ce qui a valu à la langue française 
d’occuper une place importante sur 
l’échiquier scientifiquedel’époque. 

Depuis le début du 20e siècle 
cependant, une autre langue vient 
de s’accaparer le monopole de la 
communication scientifique. Il 
s’agit bien entendu de l’anglais. 
Comme le grec, l’arabe, le latin et le 
français l’ont étéà d’autres époques, 
l’anglais est maintenant la langue 
du pouvoir politique, et de la re- 
cherchescientifique.menéejusque- 
là principalement par la puissance 
des États-Unis d’Amérique. 

Comment réagir? 

Dans de petits pays, dont la 



langue nationale ne s’étend guère 
en dehors des limites territoriales, 
on a vite compris la nécessité de 
pouvoir communiquer avec le reste 
delà planète par lebiaisd’unelangue 
plus internationale. Rares sont les 
Hollandais et Hollandaises incapa- 
bles de s’exprimer en anglais par 
exemple. De la même façon, des 
chercheurs et chercheuses nor- 
végiens ne se verront pas offusqués 
de devoir publier en anglais plutôt 
qu’en norvégien pour être lus. La 
recherche scientifique publiée en 
1 60 langues serait une véritable Tour 
de Babel à l’échelle planétaire. 

Si l’utilisation de l’anglais va de 
soi dans certaines parties du globe, 
elle s’oppose à une certaine résist- 
ance dans d’autres cas. Citons la 
France en exemple. Un véritable 
scandale, fortement ressenti de ce 
côté-ci de l’Atlantique, a suivi la 
décision du célèbre institut Pasteur 
de publier dorénavant en anglais. 
Lareconnaissancetotalede l’institut 
passait pourtant par l’utilisation de 
cette langue, puisque les scienti- 
fiques du monde entier l’ont adop- 
tée. 

Toutefois, il est vrai qu’il est dif- 
ficile pour la France de laisser filer 
ainsi son influence internationale, 
en s’avouant vaincue face à l’anglais. 
A ce ni veau, le français est en sérieux 
déclin. Il n’y a toutefois pas de place 



pour plusieurs langues internation- 
ales et l’anglais est solidement im- 
planté. 

Au Québec, le scandale fut am- 
plifié du fait que non seulement le 
français est en déroute sur la scène 
internationale, mais que la prov- 
ince est encerclée par une vaste pop- 
ulation anglophone qui constitue 
une certaine menace à la survie du 
français en Amérique. 

Il faut cependant ne pas prendre 
peur et ne pas considérer toute per- 
cée de l’anglais dans nos rangs sci- 
entifiques comme une invasion 
meurtrière. D’autres petites nations 
nous le disent bien, une langue sec- 
onde ne tue pas la cultured’un pays. 
Une langue et une culture forte ne 
doivent pas se sentir menacées par 
l’introduction d’une langue sec- 
onde. L’anglais devient un outil de 
communication indispensable, 
mais ne remplacera jamais la total- 
ité des langues existantes. 

L’adoption d’une langue interna- 
tionaleest essentielle, et aucune autre 
ne fait le poids devant l’anglais (sur- 
tout pas l’csperanto!). Cependant, 
langue commune ne signifie pas 
langue unique. L’humanité con- 
servera toute la diversité qui fait sa 
richesse. N’ayons pas peur d’utiliser 
l’anglais pour nos démarches scienti- 
fiques, notre cultureest suffisamment 
forte pour ne pas en être menacée. 







Hydrogen 




Solar radiation and hydrogen offer 
a permanent solution to the energy 
needs of the future. While some 
engineering problems related to its 
safe storageand transportation per- 
sist, hydrogen offers definite ad- 
vantages to current energy sources. 

Carbon combustion is the major 
energy source in the world today, 
but it entails major problems. First 
of all, the supply of fossil fuels (the 
world’s accumulated reserves of 
combustiblecarbon)isnon-renew- 
ablc and is running out quickly. 
Also, carbon extraction and com- 
bustion isscrewingup the environ- 
ment. 

Enter the solar-hydrogen energy 
sytcm, in which solar energy is used 
to elcctroly/c hydrogen from water. 
The hydrogen can then be stored or 
transported via pipeline and used as 
a fuel. 

Solar, wind, or geothermal plants 
in remote regions can produce hy- 
drogen that can be transported to 
cities with little energy loss. Electric 
power, on the other hand, can lose 
much ofitsenergy between thepoint 
of production and use. 

When combusted, hydrogen 
produces relatively clean energy. 
The only major byproduct of the 
reaction is water vapour (H20), al- 
though small amounts of nitrogen 



oxides (NOx’s) are also released. 

Cars that can run on hydrogen 
fuel arc being explored. Hydrogen 
fuel cells are 70 per cent efficient 
and could be used in hydrogen- 
powered electriccars. Internal com- 
bustion engines, by comparison, 
rarely convert even 25 per cent of 
gasoline to usable energy, while 
standard power plants operate at 
about 35 per cent efficiency. 

Solar-produced hydrogen ener- 
gy requires maximum sunlight. 
Each continent has a suitable area, 
primarily the deserts, for these fa- 
cilities. 

Pipelines for transporting natu- 
ral gas and oil are already in place in 
many parts of the world, and could 
easily be modified for hydrogen 
collection. Depleted natural oil res- 
ervoirs which arencar pipelines can 
be used for initial hydrogen storage. 

Best of all, a lot of the points of 
origin of these pipelines are in areas 
that receive high concentrations of 
solar radiation (i.e. Texas and the 
Middle East). 

It is cheaper to transform the 
solar energy into hydrogen than di- 
rectly into electricity. Hydrogen 
transport is also cheaper than pow- 
er lines once the transport system 
(pipelines) is in place. The conver- 
sion process would have the added 



Advertizing on the Net 



...continued from page 18 

increasingly congested and expen- 
sive resources. Debate concerning 
pricing structures will have a direct 
impact on the quality of services 
offered by commercial networks. 

Professor David Jones of 
McGill’s department of electrical 
engineering addressed the Net’s in- 
creasing commercialization and the 
effects on researchers and other us- 
ers. 

“[The Internet] has been a tre- 
mendoussuccess foracademia.gov- 
ernment and industry. It has facili- 
tated the free exchange of 
information of ideas. I think it’s 
crucial that that clement be main- 
tained," he said. “On theother hand, 
I see nothing wrong with commer- 
cial use of computer networks." 

Since governments don’t have 
the resources for network expan- 



sion, Jones stressed the need for 
commercial construction and pro- 
vision of service. 

"The government cannot fund 
the building of the infrastructure 
alone," he said. “Companies need 
tobc involved, and it’s only fair that 
they should profit. People are will- 
ing to pay for a useful service." 

There is a fear that commercial- 
ization will prevent universal access 
to computer network services, but 
(ones maintains that public access 
would not be compromised. 

“Universal accessdocs not mean 
that there’s a wire going to every- 
one’s house,” he said, noting that 
public computer facilities could be 
made as available as public tele- 
phones. 

“I don’t think there’s that much 
controversy,” he continued. 



parts of the world, and could easily be modified for hydrogen collection. 
Depleted natural oil reservoirs which are near pipelines can be used for 

initial hydrogen storage 



benefit ofereating thousands ofjobs, natural gas (methane) are also ex- gen leakoccurs.it mixesmorequick- 
although it would entail massive tremelyvolatile, but havebcen used ly with air than do other gases, due 
capital expenditures. successfully for decades. Futhcr- to its low density, rapidly reaching 

One drawback to hydrogen is more, volatility only becomes a the point at which it is not explo- 
that it is very volatile. Gasoline and problem if a gas escapes. Ifa hydro- sive. 

Engineering Faculty 
dragging its feet 

Hi-tech computers still inaccessible 



by Max Francisco 

Over $80,000 worth of compu- 
ter equipment are inaccessible 
to engineering students be- 
cause guidelines for its use have 
not been hammered out. 

Two full colour Sun Sparc- 
10 workstations were bought 
last summer with a grant from 
the Quebec government. They 
are currently hidden behind 
the system operator's counter. 
In a room full of IBM PC's these 
two workstations are like hav- 
ing a pair of Porches in a show- 
room full of used Ladas. 

"We haven't been able to 
network them with the [IBM] 
PC's because of policy issues," 
said Debbie Morzajew, man- 
ager of the Engineering Mi- 
crocomputing Facilities (EMF). 
The engineering computing 
committee, which develops 
policies governing the use of 
computers in the faculty of 
engineering, hasyetto decide 
which students will have ac- 
cess, what resources will be 
made available, the set-up of 
the system, and myriad other 
administrative details. 

Morzajew stated that the 
Sun Sparc workstations, which 
operate on UNIX as opposed 



"We haven't 
been able to 
network 
them with 
the [IBM] 
PC's because 
of policy 
issues," 

— Debbie Morzajew, 
manager of the 
Engineering 
Microcomputing 
Facilities 

' / ■ 



to DOS, are only being used 
for training purposes. Mean- 
while, another Sun Sparc-10 
and a Sun Sparc file-server sits 
in storage. 

"The Québec Ministry of 
Education gave us a grant for 
engineering equipment. It was 
to be $25 million over 5 years" 
explained Dean of engineer- 
ing Pierre Bélanger. 

The grants have been cut 



short because of numerous cut- 
backs in the Québec govern- 
ment so the faculty of engi- 
neering has only received 
about $1.2 million. According 
to Morzajew there are plans 
to buy more computers in the 
future, butthesourceof funds 
is still up in the air. 

Although they possess the 
capability to be networked 
with regular IBM compatibles, 
the Suns continue to be totally 
autonomous. 

"You have to start some- 
where," said Morzajew. "MU- 
SIC is still [on EMF], butthere is 
a need for UNIX." 

A majority of the compa- 
nies that engineers will be 
working for will likely use the 
UNIX operating system; there- 
fore, many people in the facul- 
ty believe that having prior 
experience on a UNIX operat- 
ing system would be an asset. 

Toreceivean account in EMF 
you need to pay $5 which 
would cover your laser-print- 
ing fees, but you must be reg- 
istered in either a computer 
science or engineering related 
course to even get your foot in 
the door. 
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: une technique de composition vénitienne 
o'mpicxc : il s’agit de fusionner les differents 
ragments, fabriques au préalable, pourconsti- 
ucr l’objet à créer. Le résultat est époustou- 
lant! Le Gyre (mot qui évoque l’idée de cercle 
n mouvement, « Gyre » venant peut-être du 
rcc « gyros ») représente un tube circulaire, 
ont le mouvement est caractérisé par les diflfe- 
crits degrés de transparence du verre. Celui-ci 
st Sablé à l’une des extrémités, transparent au 
nilieu et enfin goudronné à l’autre extrémité 
liftubc. 

L’art de Campbell est d’autant 
plus intéressant que le 
cheminement qu’il 
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gH| créations 

9 lui a permis 

(ï-j ^ d’atteindre un plus 

Bïtld ^ ** haut degré d’abstraction, en 
^ réduisant l’Idée même de l’objet à sa 
luf simple forme d’expression, 
i '.Cette visite à la galerie lilena Lee est indubi- 
tbjcment marquée par l’œuvre de ces futurs 
rands artistes. Mais ysont exposées aussi qucl- 
ues sculptures verrières d’artistes-peintres 
oinmc Luc Taillon, dont l’œuvre repose cs- 
nticllcment sur « la forme soufflée lui per- 
îettant u ne composition à l’infini et de rendre 
i peinture tridimentionnclle ». Moins exhaus- 
ses mais tout aussi variées, les autres œuvres 
xjppsécs procurent néanmoins un certain plai- 
ir au regard des visiteurs et visiteuses. 

..‘De manière générale, le regard critique ne 
ta pas déçu par la révélation de cet art 
ovatcur. Bien au contraire, c’est un délice 
OÜr les yeux! 

La Relève, à la galerie lilena Lee, 1428 Sher- 
rooke ouest. Ouvert du mardi au vendredi de 
lhOOà 171)00, jusqu 'au 19 avril. Information : 
44-6009. 
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Violence, passion, 



crimes et châtiments 



pas 

hâti 



H Emmanuelle Latraverse 

W Tête d’Or, écrite alors que Paul Claudel n’avait que 
[Hj vingt ans, révèle toute la violence des passions humai- 
ptf| nés à leur paroxysme, au travers d’un texte difficile et 
mJ chargé d’images, de métaphores et de réflexions exis- 
tenticlles. 

Sans référence précise à quelque moment que ce 
soit de l’histoire, ce qui déroute en premier lieu, on voit 
évoluer Tête d’Or, un homme animé par de grands projets 
pourson peuple, en quetede pouvoir absolu et qui méprise- 
la passivité de la vieille génération, celle qui a le pouvoir. 

Apres avoir froidement assassiné le roi, exile sa fille, Tête 
d’Orvadccon- 
quête en con- 
quête, anéan- 
tissant quicon- 
que s’oppose à 
sa force des- 
tructrice. La 
princesse, 
pure, erre dans 
la misère alors 
que Tête d’Or, 
puissant, est 
déchiré entre le 
mal qu’il fait et 
le bien auquel 
il voudrait as- 
pirer. 

Claudel 
aborde avec 
Tête d’Or une 
thématique 
lourde et uni- 
verselle; il s’ap- 
prête à tout re- 
mettre en ques- 
tion. La vio- 
lence de la na- 
ture humaine, 
soumise à des 
désirs et des de- 
voirs contra- 
dictoires, dé- 
chirée entre le 
mépris et le res- 
pect des aîné- 
es, apparaît à 
son apogée 
dans le person- 
nage de Tête 
d’Or. La 
femme repro- 
ductrice mais 
aussi passion- 
née, droite et 
capable de faire 
face au destin 
mesquin qui se 
dresse devant 
elle, côtoie des 
hommes faibles 
qui se soumet- 
tent en silence 
au pouvoir ab- 
solu. L’appel au 
devoir lancé 
par Dieu se fait 
omniprésent, 
créant des di- 
lemmes exis- 
tentiels à ces Normand D ’Amour et Cathemie Sénart dans Tête d’Or 

êtres incapables 

d’échapper à son joug. 

Le texte, d’une richesse inexprimable, véhicule avec une 
violence tout aussi surprenante ces questions qui déchirent 
les personnages. Les répliques abondent en métaphores 
quelquefois choquantes mais toujours d’une justesse aber- 
rante. Comme le dit Jean- Louis Roux, un des comédiens 
de cette production remarquable, Claudel « utilise toutes 
les formes possibles et imaginables d’écriture et de pensée, 




allant du lyrisme le plus visionnaire au réalisme le plus 
quotidien, des envolées les plus sublimes aux expressions 
les plus prosaïques, des essors les plus purs de l’âme aux 
exigences les plus frustres de la chair ». 

Remarquable, la mise en scène de René Gagnon ex- 
ploite dans leur pleine dimension les symboles et images 
qui rendent ce texte si troublant. Une peuplade en danger, 
un décor austère et une scène exiguë où l’oppression se fait 
rapidement sentir ont remplacé les prisonnier-ères et la 
prison qu’avait imaginés Claudel. Il n’en demeure pas 
moins que «le questionnement essentiel et primitif» 
demeure. D’ailleurs, comme le dit Gagnon, « il y a beau- 
coup de peuples en danger en 1994, et le questionnement 

de Claudel est 
redevenu aussi 
perçut an t 
aujourd’hui 
qu’il l’a été pour 
lui en 1 889 ». 

Cependant, 
le jeu de cer- 
tains comédi- 
ens et comé- 
diennes s’avère 
q u e I q u e f o i s 
trop lourd, ren- 
chérissant à 
l’excès sur ce 
texte déjà vio- 
lent. Le jeu ef- 
fréné de Nor- 
mand D’A- 
mour dans le 
rôle de Tête 
D’Or traverse 
les feux de la 
rampe. Toute- 
fois, I e crescen- 
do de tension 
que ressent son 
person n a g e 
s’effectue trop 
rapidement, de 
telle sorte qu’il 
finit par hurler 
incessamment 
après le pre- 
mier entracte. 
Catherine Sé- 
nart, ayant 
voulu imiter 
Maria Casarès 
dans le rôle de 
la Princesse, 
dépouille 
quant h elle son 
personnage de- 
tout le courage 
et l’héroïsme 
qui auraient pu 
l’habiter. Le jeu 
juste et subtil 
des autres co- 
médiens et co- 
rn é d i e n n e s 
oblige toutefois 
° l’auditoireà ex- 
z cuscr ces excès, 
a Tête D’Or , 
ÿ présenté à L’Es- 
*" pace Go, est cer- 
tes un chcf- 

ne Sénart dans Tête d’Or d \ uv r rc >, mais 

unehet-d oeuvre 

auquel il faut se préparer. J’irais même jusqu’à dire qu’afin 
d’apprécier pleinement cette œuvre magistrale, il serait 
préférable de lire la pièce avant d’assister au spectacle. Un 
texte soutenu et long (deux heures quarante minutes) dont 
les dernières vingt minutes vous feront louer le ciel pour les 
deux entractes de dix minutes. 

À L 'Espace Go, 5066 Clark, du 5 avril au 7 mai. Billets 
de 15,50$ à 22,00$. 





Machisme 

épiscopal? 



PI Frédéric Laurin 

[M « Les prêtres sont machos. » Tel est le constat que font certaines 
P] personnes face au refus de l’Église Catholique de permettre l’ordina- 
1^1 tion des femmes et face à l’attitude de certains prêtres envers celles-ci. 
pu Pierre Léger, curé de la paroisse de St-Hippolyte, réplique : « Ccr- 
pjj tains prêtres peuvent être machos, mais sûrement pas tous! Cela 
dépend beaucoup de chaque individu, de la formation qu’il a eu, de 
l’éducation, de l’expérience qu’il a pu vivre avec les femmes. Cela dépend 
aussi de l’équilibre affectif : le prêtre est humain. Il n’est pas exempté, parce 
qu’il est prêtre, de vivre des tensions, des difficultés, des déséquilibres 
même, que n’importe quel être humain peut vivre. Si le prêtre, avant d’être 
prêtre, a connu des difficultés, a vécu des frustations, c’est bien évident que 
ce n’est pas la théologie qui va régler le problème. C’est une question de 
maturité. » 

« Au Grand Séminaire, compte tenu des problèmes qu’on vit actuelle- 
ment, ils sont de plus en plus sensibles h vérifier l’équilibre psycho-affectif 
d’un candidat au sacerdoce. Ils font appel à des psychologues, font subir des 
tests psychologiques et des tests de maturité, et les séminaristes ont 

aujourd’hui des 
„ . . * , . , cours pour les éclai- 

Pour la premiere fois de 
l'histoire, l'Église Anglicane hom ™ s ; 

vient de permettre n’existait pas beau- 
coup dans mon 

a une quinzaine de femmes de temps. » 

célébrer des messes en qu ; n A /™' I r ™ c ,dc 

Angleterre. co . mmcnt nos pa- 
roisses sont organi- 

Au Québec, alors que les prêtes sécs, les femmes ont 

, .... , , énormément de 

vieillissent et se font de plus en place. Eiicssompius 
plus rares, l'Église catholique 
se borne à refuser l'ordination «sont «lies qui ont 

en main beaucoup 

des femmes. de comités. Ix pro- 
blème, c’est quelles 

ne sont pas dans les postes de première importance parce quelles ne sont 
pas ordonnées. » Pierre Léger lui-même est entouré de plus de femmes que 
d’hommes au presbytère et dans les comités paroissiaux. 

Le cure de Saint-Hippolyte identifie deux raisons pour lesquelles la 
papauté refuse l’ordination des femmes : 

1) Selon Paul VI, et ensuiteJean-Paul II, le Christ n’a jamais choisi de- 
femmes parmi scs apôtres. Mais selon M. léger, ceci ne prouve rien, car 
dans la société du temps, le Christ n'aurait pas pu faire un geste pareil. Cela 
aurait été plutôt révolutionnaire. « Moi-même, personnellement, je ne- 
peux pas dire que cette raison me convient beaucoup. Est-ce que, dans ce 
choix-là, le Christ engageait l’avenir de toute l’Église? », questionne M. 
Léger. 

2) Par convenance symbolique : le prêtre, identifié à un époux, rappelle 
la présence du Christ, par rapport à l’cglise qui est considérée comme une 
épouse. Il serait donc inconvcnablc qu’une femme célèbre une messe. C'est 
toute une symbolique avec laquelle nous ne sommes pas familiers et 
familières, mais que l’on retrouve dans l’Ancien et le Nouveau testament. 
Encore, cette réponse ne satisfait nullement Pierre Ix ! ger : « Pour les 
femmes, cette raison n’apparaît pas concluante. C’est plus culturel ou 
machiste — c’est le dernier bastion que les hommes ont encore gardé — 
que dogmatique. » 

Même si son opinion sur l’ordination des femmes n’est pas claire, le curé 
Léger reste quand même sceptique face aux justifications papales. Peut-on 
en extrapoler sa réponse? 

Quoiqu’il en soit, le problème reste entier. 11 y a actucllcmcntcntrc 960 
et 1 000 prêtres qui oeuvrent dans les paroisses de l’Archevêché de Mon- 
tréal. De ce nombre, on compte 280 curés. ..pour 300 paroisses! Il y a donc 
20 curés qui ont la charge de deux paroisses. Et cette tendance ne fera que- 
st- confirmer dans les prochaines années. « Ixs prêtes vieillissent, souligne 
Monseigneur St-Antoinc, mais on a encore des vocations. Nous avons 1 5 
stagiairesen paroisse et 45 étudiants en formation au Grand Séminaire. Ça 
ne répond pas tout à fait aux besoins, mais, comme dans les autres diocèses, 
on procède à des aménagements paroissiaux. » Ces modifications consis- 
tent précisément à affecter aux curés plus d’une paroisse. 

« Et ça va se multiplier. Mais le curé le prend librement. Il faut qu’il 
puisse s’entourer de laïcs bien formés qui pourront l’aider dans les charges 
administratives par exemple. Il est temps que les laïcs puissent assumer ces 
charges là. », préçisc Monseigneur St-Antoinc. 

La solution ne serait-elle pas dans l’ordination des femmes et le mariage 
des prêtres? « Il n’est pas question de tout cela actuellement dans l’Eglise 
Catholique, réplique-t-il. Ce n’est pas à moi mais au Pape 
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Les média, le Québec 
et les autochtones. 



Entrevue avec Rémi Savard 



I Atïm Leôn 

McGill Daily français: Que 
pensez- vous de ce qui s’est passé 
à Oka en 1990? 

Rémi Savard : Ce fut très mal- 
habile de la part des gouverne- 
ments, parce que sur le plan 
politique, malgré le grand nombre 
de factions dans les communautés 
autochtoncncs, il y a ______ 

un point sur lequel 
ils s’entendent tous : 
l’intégrité du terri- d6 Id 

toirc. Alorssion vou- // gc 

lait avoir un affronte- 
ment c’est ainsi qu’il 
fallait agir .-faire sem- 
blantd’cnvahirlc ter- 



pas être malhonnête, il fallait juste 
être formé dans la tradition québé- 
coise, dont une des dimensions a été 
d’occultcrcc problème [des relations 
entre populations québécoise et 
autochtone dans la région de Mon- 
tréal depuis sa fondation). Anne- 
Marie Dussault et la majorité des 
francophones ne sont pas au courant 
de cette histoire-là. Nos grands his- 



voirs à d’autres. 

M.D.P.: Et que disent les franco- 
phones blancs? 

R.S.: Il y a de tout, mais en général, 
ils disent que les autochtones char- 
rient un peu, qu’il ne faut pas tout 
leurdonneret qu’il faut qu’ils parta- 
gent avec nous. Mais ils n’ont rien à 
partager! Cependant, comment vou- 
iez-vous que massivement les fran- 
cophones aient 



À l'heure où la couverture médiatique un . c . rcactlon aru : 

^ culcc qui arrive à 

de la question autochtone est mise en cause, les faire conclure 
il est bon de se rappeler comment les média 

ont agit jusqu’à maintenant, gens disent : 
Rémi Savard, anthropologue de l'Université “ I>ourquo ‘ ccs 

' r ° gens ne sont pas 

de Montréal, dévoile sa vision de l'histoire soumis aux même 

qui se cache derrière la crise d'Oka de 1990, lols quc lcs autrcs ’ 
ainsi qu'une des raisons historiques de la tension payent-ils pas de 
vécue entre les francophones blancs et les taxcsdanslcursr< \ 

r serves, pourquoi 

Amérindiennes et Amérindiens du Québec, ont-ils des priviiè- 



MDE: Que s’cst-il 

passé du côté des ” 

media? ainsi qu’ 

R.S.: Évidemment les ^ 

média francophones 
ont centré leur cou- A 

vcrturc sur l’élément 
Warriors, sur lclémcnt criminel. 
Tout l’été c’était Anne-Marie 
Dussaultqui faisait Le Point à Radio 
Canada, et tou t l’été on n’a parlé que 
des Warriors. Ce qu’on voit, c’est 
l’élément un peu mafioso, mais à 
l’origine ce n’était pas ça le problème 
et si on avait négocié 
avec les gens qui étaient 
là au début le cours des 
événements aurait 
changé, surtoutqucc’cst k 
un contentieux qui re- 
monte à la création de 
Montréal. Ixs gens ne 
le voient pas. La masse 
francophone du Qué- 
bec et tous ceux et celles 
qui sont un peu natio- 
nalistes - on l’est tous à 
des degrés divers - ne 
peuvent pas faire face au 
fait qu’il y a eu une épo- 
que où on était très pro- 
che les uns des autres - 
les Amérautochtoncs de 
la région de Montréal et 
nous. Une époque où 
l’on faisait des affaires 
ensemble et où on ne 



qui se cache derrière la crise d'Oka de 1990, 



toriens, comme Marcel Trudcl, ne la 
reconnaissent pas et ne l’enseignent 
pas. 

Ils ne voient pas que l’histoire de 
la ville de Montréal, c’est un micro- 
cosme de l’histoire du Canada. C’est- 
à-dire que les autochtones vivaient à 



F 

If 



leur contestait rien. 

Alors pourmoi l’histoire Un dirigeant d’ AIM (American Indian Movement) agressé pa 
d’Oka, c’est un peu les média lors de la crise d’ OKA 

toute rhistoircduCanadad’uncccr- côté de nous et que l’« opération autres cht 

tainc façon. On commence en 1642, sulpicienne’ » a dit : « oui, venez, on des gens c 

à ce moment là on vivait avcccux, en vous donne ccs terres », mais juridi- francophc 

était obligé de vivre avec eux. On quement parlant, on a traficoté ça de comprcnr 

apprenait leurs langues, ils se fai- façon à pouvoir les coincer. Et les sier autoc 

saient baptiser, on faisait du corn- autochtones l’on mal pris. Au XIXe meilleur j 

mcrcc, il y avait un espèce de modus siècle, il y a une rupture qui se fait Mail Lt 

vivendi qui se créait. entre des autochtones qui étaient Montréal « 

M.D. F.: Pensez-vous que la couver- catholiques et francophones et la tilité. 

turc médiatique des événements population de Montréal. M.D. F.: , 

d’Oka ait été partiale? M.D. F.: Et maintenant les autoch- est plutôt 

R.S.: La couverture médiatique fran- tones veulent que leur territoire soit R.S.: Oui 

cophone est tributaire de toute une reconnu exclusivement comme ter- jours un p 

idéologie dont les grandes articula- ritoirc autochtone? lcctucllc 

lions sont issues de l’enseignement R.S.: Oui, cela s’inscrit dans un tout autour du 

que les générations de curés ont autre contexte maintenant, les de cette h 

donné année après année. C’était autochtones depuis une dizainne populatio 

très partial. On asautésurladimcn- d’années considèrent qu’ils n’ont ja- nés à Moi 

sion criminelle du dossier, qui était mais cédé leurs droits fondamentaux 

réelle mais n’était qu’une partie du parmi lesquels on retrouve le droit à Txs Sulpi 

dossier. Évidemment, en se conccn- s’autodéterminer politiquement, le autochton 

train là-dessus, on évitait de parler droit de choisir d’exercer certains leurs vassa 

de tout le contcndcux. Et il ne fallait pouvoirs et de laisser d’autres pou- portés à K 



Ixur histoire n’est tellement pas 
enseignéeque l’on considère comme- 
anormales des réclamation qui au 
fond sont tellement normales que 
nous, on les fait nôtres vis-à-vis les 
anglophones! Rencontrez un natio- 
naliste francophone, si vous lui dites 
que le Québec n’a pas 
été reconnu comme so- 
ciété disuncte dans les 
Accords de Charlotte- 
town, il dira que nous 
on considère que nous 
sommes une société dis- 
tinctc. Eh bien, les 
autochtones disent la 
même chose. 

11 y a une espèce de 
mur d'incompréhen- 
sion. Alors, finalement, 
les média sont très dé- 
mocratiques! Ils repré- 
sentent le Québec. 
M.D. F.: Que pensez- 
vous des journaux, 
comme La Presse ou Le 
Devoid 

ILS.: La Pressée st régie 
par des intérêts écono- 
miques purs et l’hosti- 
lité vis-à-vis des au toch- 
agressé par tones n’est pas vraiment 
payante par rapport aux 
autres choses. Tandis que du côté 
des gens qui ont une presse d’idées, 
francophone et nationaliste, ils ne 
corn pren nent pas les dessous du dos- 
sier autochtone. Sur ce sujet, le 
meilleur journal c’est le Globe and 
Mail Le Devoir et le Journal de 
Montréalsom à un autre pôle - l’hos- 
tilité. 

M.D. F.: Mais pourtant Le Devoir 
est plutôt éclairé... 

R.S.: Oui, mais un éclairage a tou- 
jours un point de vue, et l’élite intel- 
lectuelle québécoise, qui gravite 
autour du Devoir, n’a pas été nourrie 
de cette histoire [des relations entre- 
populations blanches et autochto- 
nes à Montréal). 



Txs Sulpiciens ont négocié avec les 
autochtones de Montréal, qui étaient 
leurs vassaux, pourqu’ils soient trans- 
portés à Kahnasatake. 
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Exploiting their wealth 



An Interview with Georgia Akien Velasco 



BY KATRINA ABARCAR 

Georgia Akien Velasco is a mem- 
ber of the Cordillera People's 
Alliance in the Philippines. The 
indigenous people in the 
Cordillera region constitute a 
majority with over one million 
people. They come from several 
different ethnic and linguistic 
groups but despite these differ- 
ences, they have chosen to work 
together to combat the activi- 
ties of theirgovernment and for- 
eign investors. 

Velasco is a member of the 
mountain province women's 
federation, an indigenous wom- 
en's organization in her prov- 
ince and Inabuyog, a regional 
women's organization in the re- 
gion. The Daily spoke with her 
two weeks ago about the situa- 
tion of indigenous peoples in 
the Cordillera region. 

Dally: Could you tell us a 
bit about the history of 
the Cordillera region and 
the people there? 

Velasco: The Cordillera region is 
found in the northern most part 
of the Philippines. The people in 
the Cordillera are called the 
Igorot collectively, but the 
Igorots are composed of many 
different tribes. Regarding the 
history of the Cordillera, before 
the Spaniards came to the Phil- 
ippines, the Cordillera people 
had their own indigenous socio- 
political system, and had also 
been relating independently 
with the different tribes. 

They had their culture, their 
economic system, as well as their 
political system. The Spaniards 
wereinthePhilippinesforaround 
three hundred years. In the later 
part of the Spanish period, they 
tried to encroach the Cordillera 
after they had subjugated the 
majority of the Filipinos, but the 
Cordillera resisted, so the Span- 
iards weren't very successful in 
subjugating the Cordilleras. 

However, when the Ameri- 
cans came they were able to 
penetrate the Cordillera. In some 
parts of the Cordillera they were 
successful in bringing their cul- 
ture, but the Cordillera peoples 
continued to resist so most of 
the communities in the Cordillera 
have sustained their indigenous 
socio-political system. 

When the Philippine govern- 
ment took over, the aggression 
continued in the Cordillera. They 
saw the Cordillera as a resource 
base, a source of energy, a source 
of mineral resources, and a 
source of temperate vegetable 
industries. 

The people of the Cordillera 
continued to question this, and 
they have been organizing into 
people's organizations, and be- 
cause of the people's resistance, 
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there has been lots of 
militarization in the name of in- 
surgency. There are lots of peo- 
ple's organizations nowwho are 
being harassed because they are 
suspected for supporting the 
insurgency program of the un- 
derground movement in the 
Cordilleras. 

How are indigenous peo- 
ple perceived in the Philip- 
pines? 

Well as a part of trying to divide 
and control the Philippines, the 
educational system starting from 
the Spaniards to the American 
period has said the Cordillera 
people are ignorant, headhunt- 



ers, and so forth. This was insti- 
tutionalized, and even our sis- 
ters and brothers of the national 
majority in the Philippines have 
internalized this concept of the 
Igorots which has been causing 
tension between the national 
majority and the national mi- 
nority. 

However with the growing 
consciousness of the Filipino 
people and also the Cordillera 
people, there has been an ongo- 
ing campaign for Kaigorotan 
consciousness [the conscious- 
ness of the Igorot people] to 
understand why the Cordillera 
are discriminated against. It was 
really colonization's goal to put 



into the consciousness of the 
national majority of the Filipino 
people that the national minori- 
ties are such. 

Can you talk about indig- 
enous women's issues and 
the work that indigenous 
women are doing in the 
region? 

The indigenous women of the 
Cordillera have a major role to 
play in the region's economic 
activities. In the Cordillera, the 
economic base of the people is 
in agriculture and many of the 
indigenous women are involved 
in this. However, they are also 
suffering the effect of govern- 



ment neglect, because 
there is poor support 
for the agricultural sys- 
tem in the Cordillera 
which affects the 
women very much. 

Aside from that is the 
health services. There 
needs to be services 
especially for women 
who are nursing moth- 
ers, those who are giv- 
ing birth. There aren't 
many facilities for ma- 
ternal and child health care, 
which boils down again to gov- 
ernment neglect. Actually, there 
are even women who are deliv- 
ering by themselves because 
they are so far from the health 
facilities, sometimes they are in 
the rice fields. 

What's the present situa- 
tion there, then, pertain- 
ing to President Ramos' 
development plan? 

There is the so called Medium 
Term development plan of 
Ramos, whose objective is to 
make the Philippines into an in- 
dustrialized country by the year 
2000, and the Cordillera has a 
major role to play here. The 
Cordillera is a source of energy 
to be used by the industries set 
up in the other parts of the coun- 
try. 

It's also a source of mineral 
resources, like 75% of gold pro- 
duction in the Philippines comes 
from the Cordillera. It's also a 
source of temperate vegetables, 
like cabbages, potatoes, and also 
cut flowers. If the plan is imple- 
mented, the government will be 
reaping the entire environment 
of the Cordillera, which will dis- 
place a lot of people, especially 
because the land and culture is 
very much tied up, and also it's 
an economic base. 

What is the response of 
the Cordillera people? 

One of the responses and goals 
of the Cordillera people is to 
establish a genuine regional au- 
tonomy in the Cordillera to be 
able to respond to all these dif- 
ferent kinds of problems. 

What is meant by regional 
autonomy? 

To us, regional autonomy means 
that the Cordillera people will 
be self-governing and united in 
one region. The Cordillera re- 
gional autonomous government 
will be a special unit of the gov- 
ernment that will see to it that 
the provisions of the rights of 
indigenous people are imple- 
mented as mandated in the con- 
stitution. It will also serve as the 
representative body of the 
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Thanks to all who contributed to the Daily during the 
1993/94 production year. We'd like to thank God, 
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our parents, without whom none of this would have 
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been possible, the business office, God aqain, all of 
those evil student politicians that provided us with en- 
tertainment, God and ail others too many to name. 

■ • ’ 

If you are interested in writing for the Daily next 
year, drop by the pit, in B-03 of the Shifter buildung 
and leave the number of where you will be at the 
end of the summer or show up in the first week of 
September and chat with an editor. 
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State coercion and 
Native people 



BY PETER GRAEFE 

It was a day like any other on the 
Pine Ridge reservation in South 
Dakota. Only this time, the dead 
in the shootout were members 
of the United States Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation agents. 

Incident at Oglala: The Leonard 
Peltier Story begins from this 
background to weave the story 
of the arrest and incarceration of 
Leonard Peltier, a member of 
the American Indian movement, 
for the killing of two FBI agents. 
In so doing, the film raises ques- 
tions about Peltier's treatment 
by the so-called justice system 
and about the treatment of Na- 
tives in general before the law. 

Incident at Oglala paints the 
squalor of the Pine Ridge reser- 
vation at the time of the "inci- 
dent." It also considers the ex- 
treme violence reigning over the 
area under the leadership of Dick 
Wilson. Wilson, elected as "chief" 
on the reserve in 1 972 , used the 
federal government's assistance 
to arm and fund a "Goon Squad" 
which carried out a murderous 
mandate against Pine Ridge's 
"traditionalists." 

In 1975, members of the 
American Indian Movement 
(AIM) came to the aid of the 
traditionalists. The AIM was los- 
ing focus in this post period un- 
der the weight of governmental 
infiltration and subversion. Nev- 
ertheless, the AIM members at 
Pine Ridge attempted to dem- 
onstrate the importance in pre- 



serving traditional leadership 
roles. 

It was against this backdrop 
thatin |une 1 975, two FBI agents 
pursued a pick-up truck towards 
the AIM camp and ended up 
getting killed in the crossfire. 
While the film does not reveal 
the identity of the killer, eyewit- 
nesses deny Peltier's involve- 
ment. 

Defying all odds, the AIM 
members managed to escape, 
but Peltier was caught in Alberta 
in February 1976. He was then 
extradicted on the basis of a 
clearly bogus affidavit. While the 
film has then justice Minister 
(and current M.P. for Notre- 
Dame-de-Grâce in Montréal) 
Warren Allmand protesting the 
abuse of the Canadian judicial 
System by the United States' use 
of these affidavits, it also notes 
that neither judicial system or 
government has ever proved that 
willing to treat Natives fairly. 

The remainder of the film at- 
tacks the government's attempt 
to stack the trial by choosing a 
favourable judge, obtaining con- 
fessions through coercion and 
through a biased presentation 
of evidence. It also raises serious 
questions about the validity and 
consistency of information cru- 
cial to Peltier's conviction. 

The film therefore has two 
main points. Firstly it asserts 
Peltier's innocence in the kill- 
ings. Secondly, it questions the 
relationship of the government 
with the Natives. Why was the 



FBI acting on the reservation? 
Why was the government subsi- 
dizing Wilson's regime? Why did 
the murder of two FBI agents 
solicit such a massive and sus- 

Firstly [the 
film] asserts 
Peltier's 
innocence in 
the killings. 
Secondly, it 
questions the 
relationship of 
the 

government 
with the 

Natives. 



tained response when the regu- 
lar killings by the "Goon Squad" 
elicited no response? 

The International Socialists, 
who were sponsoring the screen- 
ing of the film, attempted to 
address some of these questions 
in the discussion that followed 
the film. Unfortunately, rather 
than substantively addressing 
the treatment of natives by legal 
systems, with the shameful Ca- 
nadian examples of Osborne, 
Marshall and Born-with-a-Tooth 
(among many others), the dis- 
cussion turned to oversimplified 
rants against the system. 

As a result, the film's attempt 
to consider the complex web of 
governmental coercion against 
Native communities was lost in 
the desire to fit the plight of 
Aboriginal peoples into the ge- 
neric domain of struggle. 
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Registration for the Spring and Summer 
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through April 24. For more information or to 
speak to an advisor call 398 - 61 61 . 
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From buddha to noble savage 



forum 



BY MINELLE D'SOUZA 

The last time I looked, Daniel 
Day Lewis was still white, and as 
far as I can remember, institu- 
tionalized slavery in the United 
States was abolished years ago. 
Yet Lewis takes the starring role 
as a cultural Native warrior in 
the much acclaimed film The 
Last of the Mohicans, and Walt 
Disney Pictures continues to 
profit with the image of the Af- 
rican-American slave in its re- 
cent film version of Mark Twain's 
The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. 

Images of people of colour in 
mainstream films are either ap- 
propriated by whites, or per- 
petuated in racial stereotypes. 

Take for example Richard 
Attenborough's monumental 
film Candhi. Despite the over- 
whelming significance of the 
subject-Gandhi's life, the 
thought that British actor Ben 
Kingsley is starring in the role is 
troublesome for me, as an In- 
dian woman. But the knowledge 
that Ben Kingsley is white and 
playing the Mahatma is ridicu- 
lous. 

Of recent controversy is the 
announcement that American 




actor Keannu Reeves will be star- 
ring as Buddha, in a film version 
of Herman Hesse's novel 
Siddartha. Why bother having 
Reeves try to convey to the audi- 
ence that he's the Buddha, when 
everyone knows he's white? 
Apparently, such racial transfor- 
mations are possible-when they 
are the right ones. 

This kind of casting must be 




seen as deliberate. Historical and 
fictional characters of colour are 
either masked, painted or re- 
placed by'similarlooking' white 
actors who fulfill the tastes and 
sensibilités of the white audi- 
ence they serve. They are any- 
thing but the real thing. 

Does this mean that whites 
can only portray whites, or Indi- 
ans only Indians, and therefore 
you can only represent the cul- 
tural and racial background from 
which you come? Well, no and 
yes. 

As contemporary North 
American and Western society 
exists, there is a certain amount 
of artistic 'license' that white 
producers, writers and actors are 
granted that is unavailable to 
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people of colour in the industry 
of the arts. So while this imbal- 
ance still exists, then yes, every 
effort should be made to make a 
match. 

There are a lot of 'good' 
actors of colour out there. Be- 
sides, Hollywood is a long ways 
away from rewarding 'ethnic' 
actors with non-'ethnic' roles. 
As Hollywood would have us 
believe, people of colour don't 
always have to be defined by 
their race. 

Some may argue that it is the 
"artistic freedom" of the film- 
maker to cast his/ her own ac- 
tors. This may by true in theory, 
but in reality, there is a signifi- 
cant discrepancy in institutional 
power and persuasive power 
between white and non-white 
artists. White artists have the 
institutional 'backing' and free- 
dom in society to cast whom- 
evertheywantforwhateverrole 



they want. 

So when Sally Potter decided 
to use white Québécois actor 
Lothaire Bluteau to play the Mid- 
dle Eastern Khan in her film 
Orlando, she knew she could get 
away with such an inconsist- 
ency. But could a black woman 
oran East Asian woman get away 
with playing Virginia Woolf's 
Orlando?!! It is too historically 
rooted and would be consid- 
ered 'bad casting' or awkward 
and strange if such a choice was 
made. Yet why aren't the same 
cares taken when people of col- 
our are portrayed? Why is it so 
easy for characters of colour to 
be replaced? 

When people of colour are 
finally cast in mainstream film, 
they are given stereotypical roles 
that match white society's con- 
ception of their particular racial 
background. For example, 
Whoopi Goldberg fulfills the 
stereotype of the savvy Jamai- 
can housekeeper in her role as 
Clara in the film Clara's Heart. 
Set in suburban Baltimore, she 
helps the young boy of the fam- 
ily she works for get over the 
death of his baby sister and his 
parent'ssubsequentseparation. 

Again the 'coloured' woman 
is portrayed as loving, wise, and 
self-sacrificing, with no acknowl- 
edgement of her very real situa- 
tion of subordination, as a maid 
and housekeeper. This fact is 
always glossed over. Women of 
colour in this typecast are al- 
ways passive, smiling motherfig- 
ures. 

Walt Disney Pictures is per- 
haps the worst perpetrator of 
racial stereotypes. For example, 
in the recent release of the ani- 
mated film Aladdin, the portrayal 
of Arabs is simply racist and 
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Activism in the Phillipines 



continued from page 37 



Cordillera peoples on all mat- 
ters concerning the Cordilleras. 

What are the main fea- 
tures of regional au- 
tonomy? 

One is the indigenous peoples 
of the Cordillera have control of 
their ancestral land, and have 
control of the entire domain or 
territory of the Cordillera region. 
The Cordillera regional autono- 
mous government will have its 
own legislature, administration 
and judiciary. The traditional in- 
stitutions of the people are ac- 
corded with the respect and rec- 
ognition they deserve within the 
structures and processes of the 
autonomous government. 

Next, the indigenous culture 
of the Cordillera peoplesare pro- 
tected and developed accord- 
ing to people's wishes and steps 
are taken to correct past dis- 
criminatory practices. Lastly, the 
indigenous people of the 
Cordillera are properly repre- 
sented in national governmen- 
tal bodies and are entitiled to 
equal rights like the rest of the 
Filipino people aside from their 
particular rights as indigenous 
people. 

The essence of indigenous 
peoples rights in self-determina- 
tion starts with the recognition 
of particularities up to the basic 
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village level or even smaller so- 
cial groups. 

What Is the basis of the 
Cordillera peoples demand 
for regional autonomy? 

In history, while the majority of 
the Filipinoswere integratedinto 
the colonial set-up during the 
Spanish period, the indigenous 
people of the Cordillera resisted 
subjugation and persisted in their 
indigenous lifeways. As a result, 
their indigenous social systems, 
culture, and laws continues to 
function until today in varying 
degrees of effectivity vis a vis the 
dominant structures of the na- 
tional government. 

This has given them a distinct 
identity as indigenous peoples 
with particular problems, rights 
and aspirations. The history of 
the Cordillera people under the 
Philippine government since 
Spanish times has been a history 
of oppression. Government poli- 
cies have violated the indigenous 
people's right to ancestral lands 
and its resources to political and 
cultural integrity and to eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Will non-indigenous peoples 
lose with the establishment of 
regional autonomy? 

No, autonomy is a means of 
removing the oppression the 
indigenous peoples have suf- 
fered for generations. It would 



be wrong togain autonomy only 
to replace one form of oppres- 
sion with another. The culture 
laws and practices of all ethnic 
groups in the region will be 
spected. No one group will be 
allowed to dominate the rest. 

If you are a migrant of the 
Cordillera you stand to benefit 
along with the rest and all your 
democratic rights will be guar- 
anteed. Autonomy will be the 
basis for greater economic pros- 
perity in the region which will 
benefit all. An autonomous gov- 
ernment would have more com- 
mitment to serving the needs of 
all the peoples in the region. 

And since you're in Canada, 
what role can the international 
community play in terms of soli- 
darity with the Cordillera peo- 
ple? 

The problem of the Cordillera 
is also tied up with the problems 
of the oppressed classes and 
people in the other parts of the 
world. Soweshould tieourstrug- 
gleto theirs, not only to get their 
support, but to support them 
too in their struggle. 

We would like to advance our 
organizing and networking not 
only at the local but also at the 
international level. So we would 
like to link our struggle with the 
First Nations people here in 
Canada and also with the advo- 
cates of indigenous people. 




Musician Pop David 
takes a stand 



music 

Pop David • Standln In the Way of Progress (Independent) 



BY BRIAN SARWER-FONER 

posed, arranged, and produced 
all of the selections. 

The lyrics are poignant and 
deal with a wide range of issues. 
Strange Ideologies focuses on the 
alienating forces in our society, 
and Did You Ever Smoke Pot? is a 
cut up of Clinton. There is even 
an environmental song, Not In 
My Backyard, which is punctu- 
ated by angry polyrhythms. 

Overall, Standin In The Way 
Of Progress is a good tape from 
an inspired musician, with inter- 
esting and unique ideas, both 
musically and lyrically. 

You can get Standin in the 
Way of Progress at Dutchy's, 
Cheap Thrills, Discus, and other 
locations around Montréal. 



POP DAVID is more than just 
anotherlocal Montréal musician, 
he is an individual who takes his 
art seriously. His latest offering, 
Standin In The Way Progress, is 
an eclectic blend of styles, merg- 
ing Zappaesque timing with driv- 
ing rhythms, to create unique 
ideas that can't easily be shoved 
into specific musical categories. 

Each of the twelve tunes on 
the tape is quite different. From 
the mellow, One Rainy Day In De 
Bush, to the haunting, D— Hu- 
manisation, Pop David consist- 
ently experiments with different 
sounds, tonalities, and vocaliza- 
tion techniques. 

Pop David sings and plays all 
the instruments on the tape, with 
minimal assistance. He com- 
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Calling all staff 
members... 

Friday April 15th is 
the end-of-the-year 
Daily hoo-ha at a 
location to be 
announced later. 

Come by the office 
this week for more 
details. 
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y Hillel s Jewish Student Residence 

located in a renovated Victorian mansion, close 
to McGill and Concordia Universities 
Now accepting applications for September 1994 

f~ V\ LIMITED SPACE SO 

y — pj ...CALL EARLY. 

r (514) 845-9171 

J Hillel, 3460 Stanley St., 

1| Montreal, Que. 

- m — H3A1R8 



Come visit the newly renovated 




486DX-40Mhz, 128KB Cache 
4MB RAM (Exp. to 32MB) 
3.5" Floppy Drive 1.44MB 
260MB Hard Drive 
VGA 1MB VLB Graphics Card 
" SVGA Colour Monitor.28mm 
101 -Key Bilingual Keyboard 
2 Year Parts & Labour Warranty 



sm msim i | 

1120 DeMaisonneuve West, Comer PEEL 
Tel.:(5 14) 288-6000 Fax:(5 1 4) 288-7800 



New Menu Offerings: 

■ 3 Types of Pizza 

■ Custom Sandwich Bar 
Daily Hot Entrée 
Daily Salad Plates 






Hours: Mon. -Thurs.: 7:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 

Friday: 7:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 

Operated by McGill University 
Residences Food Services 
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DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS 



1 994 SUMMER RECREATION 



1994 MEMBERSHIPS 



From May 2 through August 20, the Department of Athletics of McGill University 
opens its doors to the general public. Memberships are required for all summer 
users, though full-time McGill students may take advantage of reduced rates. 
Occasional users can avail themselves of day passes, and children are welcome 
when accompanied by an adult. 

Memberships may be purchased for either the Currie Gym, the Weston Pool, the 
Tennis Courts or the Molson Stadium Outdoor Track. A Currie Gym membership 
includes use of the Molson Stadium Outdoor Track and the new Currie Pool. A 
combined membership is also available, granting access to all the Department's 
facilities. 

The student rate applies to individuals who attended McGill on a full-time basis 
through the 1 994 winter semester. To encourage family participation, special rates 
are available lor spouses and children (up to 1 6 years of age) of our gym or tennis 
members. 

Memberships can be purched in Office G3 of the Currie Gymnasium. 

SPRING SESSION: MAY 2 TO JUNE 25 

SUMMER SESSION: JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 20 

NOTE: Tennis & Track Membership - extended to August 28 1994 



DAY PASSES 



A day pass may be purchased tor use of the gymnasium facilities, Weston pool or 
the stadium track. Six-visit passes are also available at a discounted rate. Guests 
of tennis members are welcome on the McGill courts. Day passes and guest fees 
are included with membership rates shown on this page. 



SPRING AND SUMMER MEMBERSHIP FEES ï 



1994 SPRING AND SUMMER 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



SPRING OR 

SUMMER 

SESSION 



GYMNASIUM MEMBERSHIP 

Full-rime McGill Students $ 40 

McGill Staff 55 

General 65 

Spouse 50 

Children (6-15) 32 

TENNIS MEMBERSHIP 
Full-time McGill Students $ 40 

McGill Staff 65 

General 80 

Spouse 60 

Children (6-15) 32 

COMBINED MEMBERSHIP (TENNIS & GYM) 
Full-time McGill Students $ 65 

McGill Staff 95 

General 120 

Spouse 90 

Children (6-15) 50 

MOLSON STADIUM TRACK (ONLY) 

Full-time McGill Students $ 16 

General 21 

WESTON POOL (SUMMER SESSION ONLY) 
Full-time McGill Students S 26. 

McGill Staff 40 

General 50 

Spouse 35 

Children (6-15) 20 

DAY PASSES 4 GUEST FEES 
6 visit pass $ 24 

Day pass gym/pool $ 5 ( 

Tennis Guest lee $ 5 p 



FULL SPRING 
AND SUMMER 
SESSIONS 



$ 24 

$ 5 (children (6-15) $2) 
$ 5 per hour 



1. A spousal membership is available to anyone whose husband/wile 
has become a gym or tennis member during that session. 

2. Children under the age ol 14 must join with their parent(s). 

(all prices Include GST and GST) 

Through the dates of Summer Camp (Mon.-Fri., June 27-Augus! 19, 08:45- 
15:30 hrs., the Currie Gymnasium and Molson Stadium are available on a 
limited basis. 



SESSI ON I -MAY 2 -JU NE 25 

AQUATICS 



OUTDOOR PURSUITS [ 



PAY-AS-YOU-GO FITNESS 



Through the spring and summer, the Department will be ollering an exciting pay- 
as-you-go fitness program. The after work classes will feature Step Aerobics as 
well as the popular Total Workout. Both activities are designed lor a total body 
workout. 

Step Aerobics is a challenging low impact class centred around stepping onto an 
adjustable platform. 

Total Workout is an upbeat, advanced high impact aerobics class. 
SCHEDULE: 

Step Aerobics Monday, Wednesday, Friday .... 17:30—18:30 hrs. 

Total Workout Tuesday, Thursday 17:30—1 8:30 hrs. 



Gymnasium Members $1.607$2.00/class 

Non-Members $4.00/class 

Tickets go on sale in the lobby ol the Sir Arthur Currie Gymnasium 30 minutes 
before class. 

’Book ollO tickets lor $16.00 purchased in advance. 

(members only) 



COURSE 


DAY 


TIME 


COST / »WKS/ 








UNM 




YELLOW, ORANGE 
(Clildien 8 Adults) 


SATURDAY 


0900- 10:15 


25/45 




YELLOW, ORANGE, 
RED, MAROON 
(Addis criy) 


MONDAY 


1800-19.15 


25/45 




RED. MAROON, BLUE 
(Clildfen 8 Adults) 


SATURDAY 


10:15-11:30 


25/45 




GREEN. GREY, WHITE 
(Clildien 8 Adults) 


SATURDAY 


1130-13.00 


3060 


7 


CHILDRENS LEARN TO SYflM 








MAY 2-12 


MON b THURS 


16:15- 17:30 


45 


2 


• BRONZE CROSS 


TUES4THURS 








Inaeqdsiles Bionje 


Class com: 


1730- 1900 






Medalion & Junkx A/t Resp. C«L) Pod: 


1900-21:00 


4868 




•Begins May 31,1994 










BRONZE MEDALUON 


TUESSTHURS 








(prerequisita Lits Saving 


Class oom: 


1730-19.00 






1. 2. 3 o equivalent) 


Pod: 


1900-21:00 


4262 




AOUACISES 


TUESSTHURS 


12:15-1300 


3065 


7 


(Wata Eieidsos) 
STROKE IMPROVEMENT 


WEDNESDAY 


1800-1900 


20-35 


7 




DANCE 




J 


JAZZI 


TUESSTHURS 


1800-1930 


5085 


r 


JAZZ» 


TUESSTHURS 


1930-21:00 


5085 


3 


SOCIAL DANCE 


MONDAY 


1830-1945 


3562 


7 


SOCIAL DANCE 


MONDAY 


1945-21:00 


3562 


7 




FITNESS 




■ 


ACTION AEROBICS 


MON/WEOFRI 


1730- 19.00 


55/100 


7 


(Supalll) 

LOW IMPACT (Advanced) 


MON/WE OF Rl 


17:15-18:30 


4590 


7 


SUDE. STEP8PUMP 


MONWEDFRI 


12:15-13:15 


5095 


7 


SLIDE STEP 8 PUMP 


TUESSTHURS 


1730- 18 30 


35/70 


7 


STEP AEROBICS 


TUESSTHURS 


1200-1300 


35/70 


7 


SUPER STEP AEROBICS 


TUESSTHURS 


17:45-1900 


40/75 


7 


MARTIAL ARTS ! | 


WOMENS SELF DEPENSE TUESSTHURS 


1730-1900 


4262 


Ell 




VARIA 




1 


FENCING 


TUESDAY 


19.00-2930 


50/70 


8 


GOLF 


MONDAY 


1200- 13:30 


4560 


6 


GOLF 


MONDAY 


1800- 1930 


4560 


6 


GOLF 


TUESDAY 


1730-1900 


45 60 


6 


GOLF 


TUESDAY 


1900-2930 


4560 


6 


GOLF 


WEDNESDAY 


1800- 19:30 


4560 


6 


GOLF 


THURSDAY 


17:45-19.15 


4560 


6 


GOLF 


THURSDAY 


19:15-20.45 


4560 


6 


GOLF 


FRIDAY 


1230- 14 00 


4560 


6 


GOLF 


SATURDAY 


09 00-10 30 


4560 


6 


YOGA 


WEDNESDAY 


1730-1900 


50/70 


8 


CPR BASIC 


SAT., MAY 7 
S SAT.. MAY 14 


0900-1600 


7885 


2 


CPR RECERT 


SAT. MAY 14 


09.00- 16 00 


37/45 


1 


BASIC FIRST AID 


SAT., MAY 28 




8590* 






8 SAT.. JUNE 4 


09 00- 16.00 


70/75- 


2 


•(Ind. CPR Heal Sava) 












RACQUETS 




■ 


TENNIS INTRO 


MONDAY 


1800-2000 


6580 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


WEDNESDAY 


17:15-18 45 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


WEDNESDAY 


1845-20 IS 


50.65 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


THURSDAY 


17:15-18 45 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


FRIDAY 


18 00 - 20 00 


6580 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


SATURDAY 


0900- 10 30 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


SATURDAY 


10.30-12.00 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


SUNDAY 


09 00- 11.00 


6580 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


TUESSTHURS 


1845-2015 


99/130 


6 


TENNS INTER 


MONDAY 


18 00 - 20 00 


6580 


6 


TENNS INTER 


TUESDAY 


17:15-18 45 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTER 


WEDNESDAY 


18:45-20 15 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTER 


FRIDAY 


16 00 - 20 00 


6580 


6 


TENNS INTER 


SATURDAY 


09.00- 10.30 


50,65 


6 


TENNS INTER 


SATURDAY 


1030-1200 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTER 


SUNDAY 


09.00-11.00 


6580 


6 


TENNS INTER 


TUESATHURS 


18:45-2915 


99/130 


6 


TENNS ADVANCED 


WEDNESDAY 


17:15-18 45 


5065 


6 


TENNS ADVANCED 


FRIDAY 


18 00 - 20 00 


65 80 


6 


TENNS JUNIOR STAR 
(8- 14YRS OLO) 


MONDAY 


1600- 17 00 


35 


6 


TENNS JUNIOR STAR 
(6-14 YRS OLD) 


SATURDAY 


12 00-13:15 


40 


6 


TENNS JUNIOR STAR 
(6- 14YRSOLD) 


SUNDAY 


11:00- 12.15 


40 


6 


TENNS CLINIC 


MON AWED 


18 00 - 20 00 


4565 


2 



TENNIS CLINIC 

STROKE DAYS 

(PayasYaiGo) 

S0UASH 

SQUASH 

SQUASH 



JUNE 13 10 JUNE 22 
TUESSTHURS 
JUNE 14 -JUNE 23 
SATURDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

SATURDAY 



17:30- 19 00 
18:15-1945 
1000- 11:30 



® 



COURSE 


DAY 


THE 


COST/ IWKS / 








UNM 




EQUESTRIAN 


WEDNESDAY 


20.00 - 21:00 


85.90 


6 


EOUESTRIAN 


SATURDAY 


14.00- 1500 


8590 


8 


EQUESTRIAN 


SUNDAY 


13.00- 14:00 


8590 


6 


EOUESTRIAN 


SUNDAY 


1400 - 15:00 


8590 


6 


ROCK CLIMBING 


SAT., MAY 14 


0730-15:30 


70/75 




CYCLING 


SATURDAY, MAY 28 
MYSTIC, P.O. 




42/45 




CYCLING 


SATURDAY. JUNE 11 




42/45 


1 




SARANAC IAKE. NY. 






HIKING 


SUNDAY. MAY 15 




40/43 






POKE-DMOONSHINE, N.Y. 






HIKING 


SUNDAY, JUNE 12 
MONT INCIAN HEAD 
S FISH HAWK. N Y. 




40/43 


1 


! SESSION ll-JUNE 27 - AUGUST 20 


j AQUATICS 


COURSE 


DAY 


THE 


COST / IWKS / 








MNM 




YELLOW, ORANGE 
(Children S Adults) 


SATURDAY 


0900-1915 


2065 

2065 


6 


YELLOW. ORANGE. 


MONDAY 


1800-1915 


6 


RED. MAROON (OddreiS Addis) 








RED, MAROON, BLUE 
(Clildien 6 Adults) 


SATUR0AY 


10:15-11.30 


2065 

24/40 


e 


GREEN. GREY, WHITE 
(Clildien 6 Adults) 


SATUR0AY 


1130-13 00 


6 

7 


3065 


AOUACISES 
(Y/alei Eieicises) 


TUES 8 THURS 


12:15-13 00 






STROKE IMPROVEMENT 


WEDNESDAY 


1800-1900 


2065 


7 


j DANCE 


JAZZI 


TUES 8 THURS 


18 00- 19 30 


5080 


7 


SOCIAL DANCE 


MONDAY 


18:30- 1945 


3552 


7 


SOCIAL DANCE 


MONDAY 


1945-21:00 


3562 


7 




FITNESS 






LOW IMPACT (Advanced) 


MON 8 WED 


17:15-1830 


3065 


7 


SUDE, STEP 8 PUMP 


MON 8 WED 


12 15- 13:15 


3560 


7 


SLIDE. STEP 8 PUMP 


TUES 8 THURS 


18:30- 1930 


35-70 


7 


STEP AEROBICS 


TUES 8 THURS 


1730- 1830 


3570 


7 


1 


VARIA 






GOLF 


TUESDAY-1730- 1900 


45 60 


6 


GOLF 


TUESDAY-1900- 2030 


4560 


6 


GOLF 


WEDNESDAY-18 00 


1930 


4560 


6 


GOLF 


THURSDAY-17 30 -19» 


4seo 


6 

6 


GOLF 


SATURDAY-0900- 10 30 


4560 




RACQUETS 






TENNS INTRO 


MONDAY 


17:15-1845 


5065 


E 


TENNS INTRO 


WEDNESDAY 


17:15-1845 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


FRIDAY 


1845-20,15 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


SATURDAY 


1030- 1200 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


SATURDAY 


1200- 13:30 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


SUNDAY 


0900-1030 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


TUES 8 THURS 


17:15- 18 45 


99/130 


6 


TENNS INTRO 


TUES 8 THURS 


1845-2015 


99/130 


6 


TENNS INTRO II 


Y/EDNESDAY 


1845-20.15 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTRO II 


FRIDAY 


17.15-1845 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTER 


MONDAY 


1845-20.15 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTER 


V/EDNESDAY 


17:15-1845 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTER 


FRIDAY 


17.15-1845 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTER 


SATURDAY 


1030-1200 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTER 


SATURDAY 


12 00- 13.30 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTER 


SUNDAY 


0900-1030 


5065 


6 


TENNS INTER 


TUESATHURS 


17.15-1845 


99'130 


6 


TENNS INTER 


TUES 1 THURS 


1845-2015 


99U30 


6 


TENNS ADVANCED 


TUESDAY 


1715- 18 45 


5065 


6 


TENNS ADVANCEO 


THURSDAY 


17.15-1845 


5065 


6 


TENNS ADVANCED 


SUNDAY 


0900- 1030 


5065 


6 


TENNS ADVANCED 


WED S FRI 


1845-2015 


99-T30 


6 


TENNS CUNIC 


MONoFRI 
AUGUST 8 -12 


1800-2000 


5S67 


1 


TENNS JUNIOR STAR 
(6-14 YRS OLD) 


SUNDAY 


1100-1215 


40 


6 


TENNS JUNIOR STAR 
(6-14 YRS OLD) 


TUESSTHURS 


1600- 17 00 


90 


8 


STROKE DAYS 
(Pay as You Go) 


SATURDAY 


1600-17 00 


67 




SQUASH 


TUESDAY 


18:15-1945 


3560 


4 


ill OUTDOOR PURSUITS 


EQUESTRIAN 


WEDNESDAY 


20 00 - 21:00 


8590 


6 


EOUESTRIAN 


SATURDAY 


14 00- 15 00 


B590 


6 


EOUESTRIAN 


SUNDAY 


13.00- 1400 


8690 


6 


EOUESTRIAN 


SUNDAY 


1400- 1500 


8690 


6 


CYCLING 


SATURDAY. JULY 23 
NORTH 1ROY AND BIG FALLS 


4245 


1 


CYCLING 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 14 
KEENE VALLEY. NY. 


4245 


1 


HIKING 


SUNDAY. JULY 17 




40-43 


1 




MONT CASCADE AND PORTER. NY. 






HIKING 


SATURDAY. AUGUST 20 
MONT HOPKINS. N.Y. 


4043 


1 



prince 



Playing in the Zone. 



MEMBERSHIP SALES AND > 
INSTRUCTIONAL REGISTRATION BEGINS 
MONDAY, APRIL 18, 1994 
08:30 HRS 

475 PINE AVENUE WEST 

INFORMATION: 398-7000 OR 398-7011 
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• SPORTS • 





When a ball dreams, it 
dreams of being a Frisbee 



by Mark Simoneau 



There is something special about 
the flight of a Frisbee that defies 
description, yet is recognized by 
even the most casual, sometime- 
tossers. 

“The aerodynamics of the disk 
are amazing,” said Luc Drouin co- 
founder of the Montreal Ultimate 
(Frisbee) League. “It flies right-sid- 
ed, slanted and upside-down. It 
streaks like a bullet and floats like a 
leaf,” he added. 

When a projectile as unique as 
the Frisbee is used in a competitive, 
high-speed, precision sport, the re- 
sultisaphenomenon. Nearly30,000 
people participate in Frisbee tour- 
naments worldwide. 

The rapidly increasing popular- 
ity of the sport is attested in 
Montreal. Four years ago, there were 
only four teams. List year, the count 
had risen to eight, in a well organ- 
ized league, vying for the champi- 
onship trophy. With a strong net- 
work of teams from coast to coast, 
Ultimate has become a national 
sport for Canada and the US. At 
least twelve teams are predicted to 
be competing in the Montreal league 
this season. 

The game itself is played on a 
field somewhat like a football field 
with enlarged ends. With seven play- 
ers on each side on the field at a 
time, the disk is advanced by pass- 



ing only. Thus the player with the 
disk (the handler) can only pivot, as 
in basketball, while everyone else is 
in motion. When a team completes 
a pass in the opponent’s end, one 
goal is awarded. Generally, games 
go to 15 points, with playoff and 
championship matches terminat- 
ing at 1 7 and 2 1 points respectively. 

“Everyone’s a quarterback, re- 
ceiver and defender, in turn," ex- 
plained Tony Boyd co-founder of 
the League. 

Another reason for Ultimate’s 
wide popularity is that to play, you 
need only adisk, a field, players and 
cleats. No costly equipment is re- 
quired. In fact, neither officials nor 
even referees are used, even at the 
highest (tournament) level. 

This fact brings to light perhaps 
themostimportantreason Ultimate 
has such a growing and devoted 
following; this is the spirit of the 
game. 

When playing any fast-paced, 
competitivesport, problemsalways 
arise, such as i llegal contact, catches 
made in or out ofbounds, interpre- 
tation of the rules and so on. This is 
where Ultimate Frisbee is different 
as it is a completely non-contact 
sport. In Ultimate these problems 
are resolved by the players them- 
selves. 

Most fouls are actually called by 
the offender him/herself. It is this 
commitment to fair-play and pre- 



disposition for patience and com- 
promise that makes it possible for 
many local leagues, like Montreal’s 
to field mixed-sex teams of all ages 
and experience levels. While the 
nature of the game is quite physical, 
so manyspecificgameand strategic 
skills are used, that parity is easily 
achieved. 

“Ultimate Frisbee is the alterna- 
tive sport,” said Robyn Bain, veter- 
an of international Frisbee tourna- 
ments. 

“It has built a wonderful under- 
ground network between players all 
over the world,” said Bain. “It’s suc- 
cess is a reflection of its most im- 
portant rule, which is the spirit of 
the game,” she added. 

No matter how hard you com- 
pete, you expect your opponents to 
cheer your great catches or give you 
a hand-up after goin’ho ‘(horizon- 
tal in Frisbee jargon). They expect 
the same from you. And at the party 
afterward, you’ll all know what 
brought you there. 

If you are looking for a great way 
to get some exercise, meet some 
people and maybe even do a little 
traveling (the Nationalsare in Win- 
nipeg this year) come to the 
Montréal Ultimate League’s sign- 
up, on Tuesday May 3rd from 6pm 
at McGill’s Thomson House (3650 
McTavish). Call 343-9041 for more 
information. 



SALON DE COIFFURE JOVEN' 

(near McGill) I 
Welcome Students, Profs & Personnel, i 



MEN 

Includes: 




WASH 

CUT 

BLOWDRY 



Free Coffee with haircut 



425 De Maisonneuve West, 844-7748 
Valid until 31 Aug. '94 




McGill 

ASTRA LECTURES IN ETHICS 



Centre for Medicine, 
Ethics and Law 



Professor Thomas Berry 

Director of the Riverdale Centre of Religious Research, N.Y. 
Author of “The Dream of the Earth" and “The Universe Story 

u Ethics and Ecology: 

Human-Earth Relationships in North America ” 



INTERNATIONAL 

EMPLOYMENT 



Make up to S2,000-S4,000+ per 
month teaching basic 
conversational English abroad. 
Japan, Taiwan, and S. Korea. 
Many employers provide room & 
board + other benefits. No 
teaching background or Asian 
languages required. For more 
infonnation call: 

(206)632-1146 ext.J4005 



Wednesday, April 20, 1994 
6:00 p.m. 

Moot Court 
Faculty of Law 
3644 Peel Street 

EVERYONE WELCOME! 



For further information please contact: 
McGill Centre for Medicine, Ethics and Law 
Tel: 514-398-7400 Fax: 514-398-4668 



THE MSGILL DAILY 



Stereotypes of people of colour on film 



continued from page 40 



unacceptable. They are seen to 
be evil, cruel and sinister people 
with idiotic accents. Children's 
perceptions of Arabs are formed 
by these awfully inaccurate rep- 
resentations. 

Images of Japanese business 
men and hence, Japanese cul- 
ture is also falsely portrayed in 
Philip Kaufman's Rising Sun. The 
image of the corporate men as 
corrupt, sexually promiscuous, 
and self-serving reflects the gen- 
eral American attitude towards 
the Japanese people. The film 
reeks of resentment towards a 
powerful world economicgroup. 

When peoples of colour are 
portrayed as noble and honest, 
there is always a white Western 
who is more noble than they 
are. Often, this white Western 
character also acts as a concilia- 
tory agent amidst warring eth- 
nic communities. Take for ex- 
ample Roland Joffe's City of joy. 
The video release description of 
the film says, "An American Doc- 
tor, a British nurse and an illiter- 
ate Indian farmer join together 
to transform a Calcutta ghetto 
in this uplifting, inspirational 
movie. ..Max Lowe (Patrick 
Smyze)teaches [italics mine] 
the impoverished Indians the 
strength of their own unity." 
How much more patronizing 
could you be?!! The idea of the 
noble American doctor who 
manages to 'enlighten' the Indi- 



ans in their own country is a little 
bit too much to accept. 

Apart from token, stereotypi- 
cal, parts and appropriated re- 
placements, there are not a lot 
of positive portrayals of peoples 
of colour in film. There is a need 
for more producers, writers, di- 
rectors, and actors in mainstream 
film so that they may define 
themselves accurately and posi- 
tively. 

If you are an artist of colour 
and are fed up of the shameful 
representations of yourself in the 
various medio, you can make a 
change by supporting and taking 
part in the following organiza- 
tions: ANT: Artists Networking 
Together, lobby, advocacy and 
workshops for and by actors of 
colour, Louise Taylor or Calvin 
Greene, Tel. (416)5 95-6 1 90/Into 
the Mainstream: a catalogue of 
visible and audible minority ac- 
tors, ACTRA, Tel. 989-1 311 /Ca- 
nadian Actor's Equity Association, 
Tel. 867-9165. 




^PbI bisha ^ a 



Health 6t Beauty Products 
Produits de santé & beauté 



Come benefit from our 
SUPER WEEKLY 
SPECIALS!! 




WWAwa;,. . 






mm-,.... 



LECITHIN 
CAPSULE 

,sSS&To improve memory & Intellectual function 

PRE EXAM SPECIAL 

_ _ ^ 

Reg.$£Z" 

Now for only 

$ 15 " 

Specials applicable to students & faculty members 
upon presentation of valid I.D. card. 

Medicare Photos $4.99 • Loto 6/49 

'iinissiii 4 c ° nvenient 

lUlllhPvlIfi downtown locations: 



2020 Université • corner de Maisonneuve, Metro Level 
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Where the streets have no name 



MontréaVs underground city and the decline of public space 



by Nicholas Purdon 

The ‘underground city’ sounds like 
the title of one of those ‘The Day 
After’ post nuclear holocaust mov- 
ies which were so popular during 
the cold war ofthe early 1980s, where 
the earth’s surface is rendered in- 
hospitable and life moves into the 
sewers. Transitions are however, 
never this smooth. 

In Montréal, Minnesota, Cal- 
gary, Los Angeles and other North 
American cities the social ‘climate’ 
is becoming ‘inhospitable’ to the 
urban middle class and arcs are be- 
ing built in the form of huge under- 
ground cities throughout the urban 
landscape. 

Streets symbolize public life with 
all its human contact, conflict and 
tolerance more than any other hu- 
man artifact. Urban streets repre- 
sent a source of friction and con- 
frontation because they are one of 
the last truly public spaces where all 
races, ages, and dassesofpeople meet 
in the bustling vitality of daily life. 

These are places of both demon- 
stration and resistance — the very 
essence of a city. Nevertheless, 
throughout North America, the 
streets are being moved under- 
ground into segregated and highly 
monitored compartments justified 
through therhetoricofclimatecon- 
trol and ease of walking. These de- 
velopments threaten the continued 
existence and the nature of public 




The trend towards developing underground 
cities throughout North America. . . is 
spawned out of increasing paranoia about 
the social climate of the inner city. 



space. 

Inthe 1960s, spreading from the 
completion of the shopping and 
office complex Place Ville-Marie, 
and Expo ‘67 Montréal developed 
rapidly and transformed the me- 
tropolis, in the minds of its resi- 
dents and mayor J ean Drapeau, into 
a world class city. Drapeau negoti- 












ated the construction of passage- 
ways, lined with shops, connecting 
Place Ville-MarietotheQuecn Eliz- 
abeth hotel and themajor commut- 
er train station. 

Today Drapeau’s vision has cul- 
minated in Montréal boasting of 29 
km of underground passageways 
which give pedestrians access to, 
according to the city’s 1993 Tourist 
Guide, “virtually every type of facil- 
ity without ever getting soaked in a 
downpour orshiveringinthecold”. 

The guide goes on to state that 
“Montréal has tamed the climate 
with a weatherproof, underground 
ci ty...an innovation which has made 
Montréal a pleasant place to live in 
or visit, rain orshine - the prototype 
ofthe city ofthe future." 

The social climate is indeed 
‘tamed’, ‘pleasant’ and ‘modern’ in 
Montréal’s underground city. This 
is a place without graffiti, homeless- 
ness, panhandling, prostitution, po- 
litical activity or even darkness. These 
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are exclusive, ‘arcs’ where the ability 
to buy, to look like one could buy, is 
the only ticket aboard. Extensive ‘se- 
curit/ guards teams and electronic 
surveillance systems enforce these 
codes and create a landscape of sim- 
ulation which serves to mask and 
ignore the social unrest played out 
on the streets above. 

The trend towards developing 
massiveundergroundcities through- 
out North America cannot be un- 
derstood — or justified — as simply 
providingconvenientwalkingaccess 
to shops, nor as a means of ‘getting 
out of the rain’. The underground 
*tity is a symbolic space spawned out 
of increasing paranoia about the so- 
cial climate of the inner city. 

The growth of mega-malls such 
as the West Edmonton Mall 
(WEM), is an extreme case of an 
underground world where devel- 
opers claim to provide a ‘world in a 
shopping mall’. The goal is to fulfil 
as many of people’s ‘needs’ as pos- 
sible in order to maximize the 
number and time of consumer vis- 
its. The WEM has extended its op- 
erating day to twenty four hours. A 
chapel provides services before 
shops open, nightclubs draw cus- 
tomers after hours while the mail’s 
hotel provides the opportunity to 
spend the night. 

Though thisan extremecaseand 
no such mall exists in Montréal, the 
underground city is a major hub of 
social and recreational activi ty. The 
1993 Tourist Guide lists it as pro- 
viding 1,700 commercial business- 
es, seven major hotels, 1,615 hous- 
ing units, two department stores, 
two universities, 1,600 boutiques, 
200 restaurants, 45 bank branches, 
34 cinemas and theatres and two 
exhibition hallsall connected to the 
subway system. 

The underground city has be- 
come a social and recreational space, 
and not simply one of consump- 
tion, and thus inherently claiming 
part of the role of the old town 
square. Still, malls reject most social 
or public responsibility. Public and 
political meetings, picketing and 
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petitioning, among other activities, 
are outlawed. 

In 1980 the US Supreme Court 
ruled that restrictions on such ac- 
tivities as leafletting or petitioning 
in malls should fall to the jurisdic- 
tion of each state’s constitution. 
Some states such as California have 
ruled that free speech clauses in their 
constitutions give political petition- 
ers access to privatly owned malls. 

In other states and in Canada, 
the constitutional right of free 
speech does not apply to private . 
property. As a result bans can be 
imposed, by mall owners, prohibit- 
ing any activity they deem to be 
detrimental to consumption. 

Montréal’s underground city is 
by no means a more ‘free-thinking’ 
or inclusive space. In their attempt 
to promote the Québec cultural 
identity under Bill 101,manyshop- 
kcepers on Ste-Catherine street 
risked prosecution in order to keep 
on displaying their signs in English. 
But merchants in the underground 
city, feeling pressure from the own- 
ers, quickly obeyed the law ( Boddy 
1992, 148). 

The political discourse sur- 
rounding an important issue in 
Québec politics was thus never 
played out in the underground 
world as owners were afraid con- 
frontation would affect the stability 
of their markets where consump- 
tion is the only culture. 

While the racially segregated 
spaces which abound in U.S. cities 
are still somewhat extreme in a Ca- 
nadian context, should the reces- 
sion plunge the economy and per- 
haps the social fabric of both 
Montréal and the nation deeper into 
the doldrums, or should Québec 
embark on a renewed interest in 
separatist policies, similar examples 
of segregation and exclusion as those 
in America are distinctly possible. 

The vitality, conflict and contact 
of the streets are needed as a social 
resource and forum through which 
crucial issues can be both support- 
ed and contested in a democratic 
society. 
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icalScicnccdepart ment willbc replaced 
next year by a Harvard graduate (who 
has yet to attain her PhD). Perhaps the 
fact that the Faculty of Arts has in its 
midst a professor who not only has an 
excellent grasp of his subject matter 
(politics in Eastern Europe) but is also 
more than capable of relaying this in- 
formation to his students is somewhat 
unsettling to the staff. 

Did the powers-that-bc bother to 
consult any representatives of the stu- 
dent body or students in the Political 
Science department to establish wheth- 
er or not he was an effective teacher? If 
they had they would have found that 
Professor A rcl is not only very well liked 
and respected by his students, but is an 
asset to the Political Science depart- 
. ment, which has not yet exceeded its 
quota of skilled professors. 

While Professor Arcl’s replacement 
may have admirable qualifications, arc 
her Harvard credentials worth more 
than his proven ability and McGill ex- 
perience? We realize the deed has been 
done and ifthislcttcr has any purpose it 
is to relay to Professor Arcl that he is 
appreciated, he will be missed, and it is 
McGill’s loss. 

Yvette Reid, U2 History 
Sayo Nikerson, U2 History 

The joke's on sexist men 

To the Daily: 

Rcdettercnlitlcd “Lorena’s No Joke" 

As the author of the NTC in which 
the controversial joke appeared, I feel 
that there has been a serious misunder- 
standing that I would like to clarify. 

First of all this is not a joke about 
Lorena Bobbitt herself or all of the pain 
shehas gone through, as her name is not 
even mentioned once, and it isccrtainly 
not a joke about violence against wom- 
en. Indeed, such a joke would have nev- 
er ended up in an NTC of mine (Barb, I 
though you knew me better than 
that...). 

The joke is on men who think that 
women are agitated and irate, ready to 
resort to such a mutilation at the least 
offense. This paranoia, amplified by the 
highly publicized l.orcna Bobbitt case, 
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is also fueled by such movies as The 
Temp and The Hand That Rocks The 
Cradle and such novels as Michael 
Crichton’s Disclosure that depicted 
crazed, power-hungry women on a ram- 
page. 

It makes fun of men who would 
rather invest in a low cost Penis Protec- 
tion Plan instead of changing their atti- 
tudes towards women, lcarningto work 
with and under women and facing the 
increasing reality of the feminization of 
the workplace and the world. 

Nicholas Chagnon, 
U1 Biochemistry 

Daily hypocrisy - read 
all about it 

To the Daily: 

In defying student groups attempt- 
ing to infuse responsibility and repre- 
sentation into the editorial policies of 
Surface,\hc UbysscyandthcMcGillDaily 
(“Freedom of the Press, Eh?”, March 
16), the Daily obstinately insists that 
they will only represent the views that 
they deem to be minoritized, marginal- 
ized and suppressed viewpoints. 

Whether these views are marginal- 
ized in thccontcxt of( 1 ) Canada, or (2) 
the McGill campus is unclear — they 
derive their legitimacy from believing 
the former, and they derive their fund- 
ing from 100 per cent of the latter. 

By rcprcsentinglhc former, they may 
even minoritize the majority in the lat- 
ter, to whom they arc monetarily re- 
sponsible, but whom they believe they 
have the mandate to minoritize bcca use 
of their responsibility to the minori- 
tized of the former, leaving the minor- 
itized majority of the latter unrepre- 
sented, though the minoritized of the 
former actually go unrepresented be- 
cause the paper is only responsible to, 
available in, and funded by, the latter. 

All this would be very dear if there 
were any responsibility, representation, 
or majority input in the McGill Daily. 

But is the Daily living up to its 
charter? Let's look at some of the mi- 
nority views that it has informed us of in 
past weeks. 

( 1 ) The Christian Dior ad depicting 
a woman wrapped in a red ribbon “en- 
courage la violence envers les femmes.” 
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(March 21). As most people consider 
artisitic representations of attractive, 
nude, accessorised, male and female 
human torsos worthy ofadmiration and 
attention, the idea that such photogrpa- 
hic representations, in theemployment 
ofan industry, propagatcslandcr, abuse 
and misogyny is clearly in the minority. 

There are at least a dozen such pho- 
tographic representations exhibited by 
the photography department around 
campus, and it would be confusing to 
the majority as to why the Daily ex- 
empts them from their politburo-like 
culture-police work. 

(2) The cigarette taxcut, over which 
"Ontario nicotine fiends have rejoiced” 
is unjust because “cuts have meant a 
loss of over 300 jobs in Kahnawake.” 
(March 23). 

The majority of people bdieve that 
the enforcement of the law is not un- 
just, and that the Daily s apparent sup- 
port for criminal activity is silly and 
irresponsible. The majority would see 
similar stories saying such things as 
“while ill-informed law-abiders rejoice, 
the crackdown on the mafia has left 
over 300 people unemployed” in a sim- 
ilar light. 

(3) There is also the Daily's unre- 
pentant, hysterical and dearly biased 
position in support ofthe LBGM/SSMU 
campaign to end funding to Red Cross 
blood drives. Well, only 15 per cent of 
voters in this month’s elections sided 
with the Daily on this one. Clearly a 
minority viewpoint. 

Thank goodness for the Daily— if 
thdr campaign had convinced any vot- 
ers, then the Daily would have to had to 
change their position to fit their “mar- 
ginalized” policy. That’s the secret, I 
guess.TheDci/ymustbcconscientiously 
biased, unrepresentative, irresponsible, 
and ungrounded in any logial base or 
else it might change somebody’s opin- 
ion: all self-derived bases of legitimacy 
would be lost by garnering any real 
legitimacy. 

The Daily fulfills its charter effi- 
ciently — it represents and is responsi- 
ble to nobody but the staff of the McGill 
Daily. 

Ian Hay 
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Daring enough to criticize 



FOR JEWISH anthologist eibie 
Weizfeld, bloodshed is the inevi- 
table result of Zionism. This has 
put him at odds with popular 
opinion within the Jewish 
community. After the Hebron 
massacre, Weizfeld went to 
Concordia Universityand McGill 
to distribute copies of his book 
to students to promote under- 
standing amongst the two 
groups. 

"I wanted Palestinian students 
to realize that not all Jews are 
Zionists," said Weizfeld. "I also 
wanted Jewish students to know 
the same thing." Weizfeld was 
asked to leave the premises after 
students complained that he was 
distributing hate literature. He 
was arrested at Concordia when 
he refused to leave the premises 
of Concordia University, but he 
was not charged with distribut- 
ing hate literature. 

The accusation of distribut- 
ing hate literature stems from 
the inability of some |ewish stu- 
dentsto understand that an anti- 
Zionist book could be anything 
but anti-Semitic. Asked why 
most Jews identify with Zion- 
ism, Weizfeld said that first, most 
non-Zionist Jews were killed by 
the Nazis during the Second 
World War; and secondly, after 
the war, world Jewry turned to 
Zionism as a way of expressing 
its revulsion against the West 
that had passively stood by as 
Nazi Germany and its collab- 
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The End of Zionism and the Liberation of the Jewish People: 
An Anthology of Jewish Writings • ed. Eble Weizfeld (Clarity) 



BY MARK MARSHALL 



orators exterminated the Jews 
of occupied Europe. 

The word "Zionism," as de- 
fined in this book, refers to po- 
litical Zionism. This ideology 
purports that all Jews, every- 
where collectively constitute a 
nation, and that the State of 
Israel is theirstate. As the official 
ideology of the State of Israel, 
Zionism is far more than a mere 
symbolic affirmation of the Jews' 
traditional religious attachment 
to the Holy Land. 

Israel has legally defined itself 
as "the sovereign State of the 
Jewish people." To the extent 
that Jews still live outside the 
State of Israel, Zionism is an 
unfinished project. 

The book itself, "The End of 
Zionism" is a bit of a misnomer. 
Although the readings are mostly 
critical of Zionism, the book as a 
whole does not convincingly 
argue that there is any reason to 
believe that Zionism is in decline 
as an ideology with mass ap- 
peal. Nor is the subject dealt 
with systematically. 

Besides Weizfeld himself, six 
writers are represented in this 
anthology. The anti-Zionist Or- 
thodox Jewish religious view- 



point is stridently expressed by 
Moshe Schonfeld of the Jerusa- 
lem-based Neturei Karta group. 
According to Neturei Karta's 
interpretation of Judaism, Zion- 
ism is evil because it contradicts 
the Jewish scriptures. According- 
ly, to be a Zionist is tantamount 
to being an enemy of God. 

The second chapter is from a 
critique of Zionism by the Soviet 
writer Youri Andreev (who is not 
Jewish), who believes that Zion- 
ism has been used by Jewish 
capitalists to maintain their con- 
trol over the Jewish working class. 

However, the best chap- 
ter, by far, includes an essay by 
the independent Marxist Jewish 
scholar Maxime Rodinson of 
France, who concludes that any 
intellectually honest assessment 
of Zionism must comsider the 
harm it has done to the Arabs as 
well as the good it has done for 
the Jews. 

This is followed by a discussion 
of Lenin's attitude to the Jews by 
Lenni Brenner, a forgettable 
piece on Jewish identity by the 
Tunisian Zionist Albert Memmi, 
and the American anarchist 
Noam Chomsky's vision of a 



socialist binational Palestine, first 
published in 1975. Memmi's 
article seems out of place here, 
and it's not dear why Weizfeld 
felt the need to include it in an 
anthology of critical writings on 
Zionism. 

Rodinson recognizes the the 
central paradox of Zionism when 
he points out that Zionism, while 
"a secular Jewish nationalism, ... 
[is] based on a definition of 'Jew' 
that can admit no criterion but 
religious affiliation." Although 
Zionism defines the Jews as a 
nation like any other nation, 
nevertheless only people for- 
mally affiliated With the Jewish 
religion can be considered part 
of the Jewish nation. 

Israel differs from Canada and 
most (if not all) from other na- 
tion-states in that it does not 
define itself as the state of its 
citizens — it defines itself as the 
state of the Jews, most of whom 
live outside its borders. Being a 
Canadian citizen makes one 
Canadian under Canadian law; 
being an Israeli citizen does not 
make one Jewish under Israeli 
law, as the 750,000 Muslim, 
Christian, and Druze citizens of 
Israel know only too well. 

Although Weizfeld rejects Zi- 
onism, he nevertheless believes 
that the Jews are in need of 
liberation asa people. Mostjews, 
he points out, live in the West, 
which was complicit in the Nazi 
Holocaust that ended only 49 



years ago. He believes that the 
best way for jews to protect 
themselves against a resurgence 
of the anti-Semitism that is la- 
tent and widespread in Western 
society is for Jewish commun- 
ities to acquire territorial au- 
tonomy in the countries in which 
they live. 

He believes that if the USSR 
had given territorial autonomy 
to the Jewish community before 
the German invasion in 1 941 , a 
significant proportion of those 
who died in the Holocaust could 
have been saved. 

As for Zionism, Weizfeld 
rejects it as a solution to the 
problem of anti-Semitism pri- 
marily because of the injustice it 
has done to the Palestinian peo- 
ple. Apart from questions of mo- 
rality, however, he believes that 
the injustice done to the Pales- 
tinians by the State of Israel is 
causing increased hostility to 
Jews all over the world. Thus 
Zionism is aggravating the very 
problem it purports to solve. 

Weizfeld believes that Jews 
are moving away from Zionism. 
"It is now apparent to most Jew- 
ish people that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with 
Zionism," he said. 

If only for the reading-list and 
addresses of Jewish dissident 
organizations at the end, the book 
is worth its $8.95 price. 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B- 1 7, University 
Centre, 9hOO-14hOO. Deadline is 14h00, 
two working days prior to publication. 
McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 
per day, 4 or more consecutive days, 
$2. 75 per day ($ 1 1.00 per week). McGill 
Employees (with staff card) $4.50 per 
day, 4 or more consecutive days, $3. 75 
per day ($15.00 per week). All others: 
$5.00 per day, or $4.25 per day lor 4 or 
more consecutive days ($17.00 per 
week). Extra charges may apply, and 
prices do not include applicable GST or 
PST. For more information, please visit 
our office in person or call 398-6790 - 
WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED 
ADS OVER THE PHONE. 

PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CARE- 
FULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN 
THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
linancial responsibility lor errors, or dam- 
age due to errors. Ad willre-appear tree 
of charge upon request il information is 
incorrect due to our error. The Daily 
resen/es the right not to print any classi- 
fied ad. 



1 - Housing 

Don't feed hungry landlords. Stu- 
dent-owned housing at the Co-op Tri- 
angle Rose. Rooms available now or 
for September. $210+ all included. 
Queer positive. 273-2242 (Kristin), 

Location! Bright, 6'/ a . hw floors, 
furn. 4 bdrms, new kitchen, seconds 
from McGill, on University. Call: 842- 
374 1 . Rent neg. May 1 - August 31 st. 



A huge furnished 47, to sublet; ei- 
ther room or whole place. Includes a 
dishwasher! Located on the comer of 
de la Montagne & Penfield. 282-6694. 



Summer sublet May 1. $180. 87, 
partly furnished. Close to Lionel Groulx 
Metro. Two roommates wanted to share 
with a third person. Non-smoker. 989- 
8377, 

Condo, Sherbrooke/Hutchison, 

new bldg. , 2 levels, clean, quiet, safe, 2 
or 3 bdrms, 5 appl., curtains, carpets, 
garden, sundeck, 1 ,050/month. Gar. 
extra. 340-t884. Also looking for 
roommate. 

To rent 3V, suitable for 1. Available 
1st July near Jean-Talon metro. 274- 
4900. 

Time to sublet a gorgeous 41/2 on 
Esplanade in front of the park. Sublet 
May 1 st with option to renew. $900/mth 
Call 289-9635. 



Sublet from May 1st. Large 4 7, on 
DurocherSt. Clean and spacious, newly 
renovated, modern kitchen. Secure 
bldg, with laundry fac. Asking $550/ 
mth. Call 844-5235. 



Coloniale/Prince Arthur: 27,. 
backyard, $375. Also, room available in 
51/2, bright, patio decks, backyad, $300 
Available May 1. 284-5632. 



Sublet 27, for May only $200 (half 
price). 10 min. from McGill. Also for 
sale: double size futon, desk, book- 
case, sleno chair, telephone set. AM 
Call 934-2288. 



Do you wlshtofind your accomodation 
nowfor next Sept.? And be freeof worry. 
Room in condo. All furnished Facing 
Metro 15 mins from McGill. 288-0016, 
769-2858. 



Heart of ghetto! Summer sublet to 
share with 2 others May-Aug. One rm. in 
a 57.. Furinished, sunny, clean with 
launary facilities. $250/mo. Call 285- 
2741, 



57, sublet May-Aug Option to re- 
new. Durocher & Prince Arthur. Great 
setup 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hard- 
wood floors. 'Price negotiable cheap. 
499-9901, 

Roommate wanted: Female, non- 
smoker for great 57, on Prince Arthur 
walkway. 10 min. walk to McGill, by St. 
Laurent & St. Denis. $260/mo. For sum- 
mer/Sept. 282-0287. 

House to rent from May 1st, Prince 
Arthur-St. Laurent area, newly reno- 
vated, fridge & stove, 3 large bedrooms, 
flexible lease, excellent sen/ice. 332- 
5880. 

House to share with 2 others, Prince 
Arthur-St. Laurent area, newly reno- 
vated, bright, lOminuteswalk loMcGill, 
large room $275 includes utilities. 848- 
6318. 



Fantastic sublet/clean/$175 per 

month/81/2 on Ste. Famille/Call 843- 
4865. 

Great Deal Super Deal. 47, to share 
with yard.$250/mth. everything included 
& washer-dryer, 5 mins . walk from Metro . 
Call now. 489-9217, 

IV, summer sublet May 1 to Aug. 31 
on Aylmer (2 mins, to school). Safe, 
clean, laundry, hw floors. $300 (ob- 
scenely negotiable) James at 289-0939 . 

77, summer sublet to share from 
May 1st on Aylmer (Milton), washer & 
dryer. Huge, fully frnshd. 4 skylights 
hdwd. firs, newly renovated $300/m. 
Call 844-7366. 

Huge 2 V, to sublet with option to 
renew; Prince Arthur; utilities incl. top 
floor, hardwood floors, bright. May 1- 
Aug. 31. Call 842-5268 ($475). 



May to Sept, sublet: Large 47,(1 100 
sq.ft.) in maintained bldg. A/C, new 
kitchen, laundry, parking, doorman, op- 
tional furnished. McGill/Concordia. Rent 
neg. 985-5349. 

Bright, sunny room for rent in 
Outremonl, ($300 everything included), 
could be exchanged for babysitting a 2 
yr. old - Available from June, call 279- 
0768. 



47, now or later. Verdun, Plateau nr. 
Laurier Metro. Spacious, comfortable, 
new paint $300 mo. Call Carlos 640- 
5926 11am-1pmorafter4 pm. 

Summersublet: Modem, clean, quiet 
condo. Spacious 5 1 12, 5 Appl., Aircond., 
bay windows, sundeck. Downtown, min- 
utes to McGill. Cheap! Call 288-9157, 

Heart of Downtown 

Beautifully renovated apts. at a reason- 
able price. 37 î. 47j available. Call: 284- 
5650 or 849-3897, for more info. 

Summer sublet from May 1 st. Great 
37* on Milton (Aylmer) - 2 min. to school, 
2 levels, 2 closed rooms. Hdwd. (1rs., 
lots of storage, freshly painted. Big 
kitchen. $485/mth. Call 842-5124 now! 

2 - Movers/S tora ce 



Moving/Storage 

Closed van or truck. Local and long 
distance. Olt-Tor-Van-NY-Fla. 7 days 
24 hours Cheap Steve 735-8148 



STORAGE 



MONTH TO 
MONTH 

a month & up 

Pick-up Available 



Call: 
527-8715 



Storage In Ghetto over summer. 
Cheap! Pick-up available! Call Kevin 
842-4818. Convenient. 

Storage. Available now 'til August. 5 ft. x 
5 ft. $30/month or $100/summer. Call 
Triangle Rose Co-op. 273-2242. Peter. 

3 - Help Wanted 

Hotel Le Cantlie needs a few 
good peoplo for B'fast from April 
to Nov. Must be flexible with 
hours. If you have some exp. 
please call Mr. Kilajian 842- 
2000. 



« CLASSIFIED ADS » 

Summer-Camp-Nature- 

Instructors 

Requirements: 

Experience with children 
Outgoing personality 
Education in nature 
End June to mid August 
Car 

The Mad Science Group: 
Leanne 344-6691 

Bright individuals needed with 
experience for telephone work. Good 
pay, great work environment. For inter- 
view please call 982-3330. 

Students Int'l Telemarketing 
company offers dream oppor- 
tunity. $1 0/hr. + bonuses. Mem- 
ber B.B.B, Call 345-5954. 

News that’s important to you. Met- 
ropolitan News needs graduate with 
knowledge of Macintosh, office routine- 
temp-perm, 1 109CypressSt. 866-9227. 

STUDENTS - Teach Conversa- 
tional English year round, short term 
or for summer in Japan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Taiwan or Korea. Excel- 
lent pay. No experience or qualifica- 
tions needed. For details on living/ 
working conditions and how you can 
apply pick up our free brochure at 
SSMU Kiosk, Student Union or send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Asia Fads (McGill), P.O. Box 93, King- 
slon, ON K7L4V6. 

Amazing MLM. Add to your present 
income. Be a distributor with a Top 10 
network marketing co. Environmentally 
friendly, fast growing. Call 361-9352. 
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Counsellors Wanted. Trim down- 
fitness, co-ed, NYS camp. 100 posi- 
tions: sports, crafts, many others. Camp 
Shane, Femdale NY 12734. (914) 292- 
4045. 

5 - Typing Services 

Word Processing. 937-8495. Term 
papers, résumés, forms design, corre- 
spondence, manuscripts, (Laser print- 
ing) (Photocopier) 9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
(7 days) (near Atwater) 



Success to all students. Word 
Perfect 5.1. Term papers, résumés, 
applications. 27 yrs. experience. 
$1.75/D.S.P„ 7 days/week. Campus/ 
Peel/Sherbrooke. Paulette/Roxanne 
288-9638-288-0016. 



Résumés. Wordprocessing, term 

papers. Laser printing. Call Domace 
849-901 1 . 630 Sherbrooke W., suite 200. 



Word Processing, Fast, quality serv- 
ice. Free pick-up. Reasonable rate. Call 
Karen 489-2665/489-5118 leave mes- 



Downtown - St. Mathieu. Laser. 
Word Processing w / writing skills, edit 
Eng. Phone Dictation. Papers, résumés, 
bus. cards. Phone 933-8945 Fax: 937- 
5769. 

Word processing $1/page. 
WordPerfect 5.1. Laser printing . We do 
equations. Call 284-0889 or 282-3947; 
leave message. 



Accurate and prompt Word 
processing (laser printer): résumés, term 
papers, theses, reports (editing availa- 
ble). Alan: 289-9518. 



McGill College/Sherbrooke: Qual- 
ity Word Processing of term papers, 
theses, résumés. Bilingual. Also dis- 
kette laser printing at 600 DPI. Ginette 
848-0423. 



Résumés by MBA's. Student rates. 
BetterBusiness Bureau member. 3000+ 
students served. Owner workedfor Proc- 
tor & Gamble, Heinz and General Foods. 
Prestige (on Guy). 939-2200. 



Word-processlngof term-papers, re- 
ports, theses etc. Word-Perfect 5. 1 , La- 
ser printer. 8 years experience. Fast, 
professional sen/ice. Good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301 , 

A 20 yr. proven, job-targeted, cus- 
tomized CV: top consulting, format & 
print effects. Spell check available. Bi- 
lingual/disketteoption.(ACCISFORMS) 
Result Résumés: 481-7049. 

6 - Services Offered 

Estetica offers student haircuts 
for men & women, supervised by Jean 
Charles. Tues./Wed., 5 p.m. Cuts $10. 
Colour, perms, highlights $15. 
Estetica 2175 Crescent. Appoint- 
ments 849-9231 . 



TAX RETURN 
PREPARATION 




ANDREW 

595-6265 



MARIO 

953-5995 



News That's Important to YOU 

METROPOLITAN NEWS 



Newspapers, magazine» 4 fashion 

magazine» tram aJI over the ^ütZ. /»\ 

world in all languages cl 

the world. Newspaper» 

and magazine» Irom ill / 

Canadian and American \ 'v7( / 

cilie* arrive everyday that contain [ 

ads lor jobs, butine»», real estate, 
aplt , cart, etc. Also newspaper» 4 jT \ 
magazine» tram Germany, Italy, c Iv ’S 
Romania, Yugoslavia, Russia, ESTABLISHED 191|_ 

England, Hong Kong, France, etc. “ “ 

We deliver an over Montreal and we 
ship all over the world. Call or write. 



5 >l> CUHnty , 
SClMtni I 



1109 CYPRESS Tel.: 866-9227 
| [1 blodi south ol St Catherine, tctwcen Peel 4 Stanley! 



Editing and tutoring by English Ph D. 
in English, social sciences and the hu- 
manilies. 933-8652. 

Income tax starting at $20. Free 
pick-up & delivery downtown & Laval. 
Days, evenings, weekends 681-8853. 

Worried about exam»? Don't worry 
about your tax returns when they can be 
prepared by trained accountants. Prices 
starting at only $15. 488-7866. 

7 - Articles For Sale 

Large Serratus backpack for sale. 
75L size with detachabledaypack. Great 
condition. $100. Call Christian at 842- 
4818. 

1 dresser-$40, 14-inchcolourTV(one 
yr. old)-$1 50, 2 chairs-$20, 1 table-$20, 
a queen-size mattress with box-$40. If 
interested, please call Patrick at 282- 
1020. 

Computer & Printer. 386DX 40Mz 4 
MB RAM 105HD. 1.44 & 1.2 disk drives, 
colour SVGA. 28 monitor, mouse, soft- 
ware included; ink jet printer Canon 
BJ200 Tel.: 934-2288. 

LASERPRINTER FOR SALE! 

Hewlett Packard Laserjet IIP w / Post- 
script cartridge, 2MB RAM, IBM com- 
patible cable & software. With box, 
manuals. $1000. Zack 985-5849. 

9 - Wanted to buy 

Looking for operating manual for 
286 turbo clone computer. Ask for Steve 
639-4714-after7pm. 

10 - Rides/Tickets 

Ticket to Stockholm, roundtrip with 
SAS. Departure May 3 - Return June 3. 
Value U.S. $1 1 18. For sale: Can $550 
(negotiable). Contact Christian at 581 - 
2453. 

13 - Lessons/Courses 



SIENA SUMMER MUSIC 
INSTITUTE (Florence) 



M 



Culture, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-credif 
Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 16 to August 
1 8, Cost $1 585. Special low cost 
charter flight; Write/call: 

SESSIONE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706. 
203-754-5741. 

Française, profession rédactrico 

Donne cours français tous niveaux 344- 
86-04. 

Score well on the LSAT, GMAT, or 
GRE! Our preparation courses which 
use a unique approach have been used 
successfully by thousands since 1979. 
Call 1-800-567-7737. 

Come and Practice your French 
with francophones. Club Half and Half. 
Tel.: 465-9128. 



Law School. To learn about Cana- 
da'sonlycomplete pre-law educational 
program call 1-800-567-7737. 



14 - Notices 



Singing Lessons. Private lessons 
available with experienced voice 
teacher. Beginner to advanced. Classi- 
cal, Broadway, pop. Studio near down- 
town 484-5407 eve. 



Questioning your sexuality? Or 

do you have any other concerns and 
need to talk? Call the LBGM Peer Coun- 
selling Line at 398-6822 Mon. to Fri. 7 to 
10 pm. 



LBGM Weekly discussion groups: 
Wed. Bi-group 5:30, 432 Shatner. Fri. 
Coming Out 5:30, General 7:00, both at 
UTC, 3521 University. All welcome. 



JMe McGilf Student 

Volunteer/Program at 

MVSMtiA X.-X-X-X-> -M.-X-X-X X-X-X-X-X- <-X-X 



:■:*? <vXvxjx*. vm triVmfw 8x : i <-:wX : x ; xx*# 

work for summertime/ All 
those interested can sjÊjf 

lin? -ÎXW& wèm vÆm Wffim 

U H mm mMMwmismzm 

Montreal Neurological Institute 
Social Sen4ccV%Wftfiricht 
| É; Volunteer Office J, % 
<3801 University )*^'' 



Earn $900 to $2000 Plus 
For a 7 V 2 Week Season 

Have a /i /77 summer at a 
Unique Camp in the Laurentians. 

Join us for action, excitement 
and socializing. 

QUALIFIED? EXPERIENCED? 



Waterski Director 

Skiboat Driver 

Windsurfing 

Swimming 

Canoeing 

Sailing 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Soccer 

Tennis 

Gymnastics 

Aerobics 



Counsellors 
Sing Song Leader 
Guitar Player 
Piano Player 
Farm & Garden Inst. 
Kitchen Manager 
Cook's Assistants 
Waiters/Waitresses 
Registered Nurse 
Nursing Assistant 
Secretary 
Arts & Cralts 



Call (514)485-1135 
Fax (514) 485-1124 



CAMP 

W MAR0MAC 

Ty LAC QUENOUILLE 

A first class vacation experience 

EASY RIDE 

the ovi fuuxt <itytie*K 

tAe best 

a yetcuwza! 
<iAane tide & 
&ave nuxttety 

Toronto 
Ottawa 
Québec 
New York 



one 
way 

$10 5 

<ME one 
$ I ü way 

$65 ,eturn 



Free Membership 

( t TD TZeytdwd) 

eaten**! 

987-9615 

1 3575 St. JtauiMt Suite 
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For a free catalogue or an authorized Birkenstock retailer near you, call 1-800-361-7726 



The authentic shoemakers since 1774 

. > 5 & 

Birkenstock foùtwear is shaped like a 

' 4 / : : 

healthy foot, providing comfort and freedom 

of movement while actually correcting the way 
you walk . Our world-famous orthopedic 
footbed, made of resilient cork and natural latex 
provides a firm yet flexible walking surface, 
ensuring proper support and shock-absorption 
while evenly distnbuting weight, stabilizing 
your heels and helping circulation. 
Birkenstock. For a healthier life. 







Johnston's speeches linked to stained tie. see page 
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NICK OFF THE WALL 

NEW YORK (REUTER) 

VARIETY, the bible of show 
hi/ reportai today that the suit 
instituai by Mad Magazine 
against David I.. Johnston was in 
response to a personal appeal 
made to that magazine’s publisher 
by Melvin Nofroid, M.D., a 
psychiatrist in charge of Allred 
I:. (what me worry) Newman. 
Dr. Nolroid reported tltal for the 
lirst lime ever Mr. Newman was 
worried because of the likeness 
between himself and the existing 
prince of McGill U. 

Avvoeato Abramo Gellano, 
Calabria U.. Mr. Newman's legal 
advisor declared that the attempt 
bv David L. (why should I worry) 
Johnston, to knock himself off as 
Mr. Newman's double, for 
commercial purposes, will truly 
degrade Mr. Newman's image as 
the authentic american simpleton. 

Alex Paterson, Mr. Johnston's 
legal advisor and chrony repor- 
ted that Mr. Gelfano's suit was 
completely ridiculous as no one 
could he simpler than his client. 



"Profuse sweating means soggy 
toast," admits Principal. 



BY MICHAEL KIEFER 

David Johnston, athletic 
Principal of McGill University . 
has set the power breakfast circuit 
awash from I lalifax to I long Kong 
with a new wave in early morning 
business practice. 

According to one observer, 
"Six months a year, the guy arrives 
at breakfast directly from a work- 
out and a brief shower, sweating 
like a pig and ratin' to take a bite 
out of the new day." 

Johnston's familiar uniform 
dark suit, blue or white shirt, and 
crumpled McGill tie - drip from 
his over-exercised body. Puddles 
form at his feet. In private dining 
and meeting rooms, he quickly 
removes his suit coal, revealing a 
shirt drenched with perspiration 
and plastered to his torso. 



"I watched the beads of sweat 
pour off his face and onto his 
English mullin, lost my appetite, 
and nearly asked the waiter for a 
towel." said a long-time associate 
of her first such early morning 
experience with Johnston. 

Dubbed by graduates, bene- 
factors, and colleagues in academic 
and business circles as the "shower 
breakfast", the practice is not 
something the McGill Principal 
considers especially significant. 

"Never stopped to think about 
it," Johnston said one morning last 
week. 

"I will say, however, that 
I've never enjoyed air conditioned 
restaurants. My mother always 
encouraged me to eat everything 
on my plate, soggy toast and all." 



Johnston 

changes 

mind 

BY BRAHM GELFAND 

After announcing last year 
that he would be leaving as 
Principal of McGill Unversity, 
David Johnston said today that he 
has changed his mind and decider! 
to stay on for an indefinite term. 

This is the second time that 
the Principal has changed his mind 
about leaving McGill. The lirst 
time occurred in December, I DX7. 
when, aller telling the University in 
March of that year that he would be 
going, he decided against it. 

In I DKS. when asked why he 
changed his mind, he saiil his lirst 
decision hail been based on his 
frustration with McGill's lundiim 



crisis. This time, however, his 
reasoning was somewhat different. 
"It is such a pleasant job." he told 
this reporter, "and besides. I 
couldn't find another one. 
Moreover, who would hire me 
with my deficit?" I le also repeated 
his old saw, "I have a love affair 
with McGill and consider this the 
best job in the country." 

Johnston's latest caprice has 
created some difficulties for the 
University. Several months ago, the 
University announced the engage- 
ment of Dr. Bernard Shapiro as its 



new principal and vice-chancellor. 

Alex Paterson, the chair of 
McGill's Board of Governors, a 
well-known lawyer in his own right 
and personal advisor to David 
Johnston, saiil he was not surprised 
at Johnston's change of mind. 
"After all." he said, "the Principal is 
well known for such vagaries, and 
no one paid attention to him before. 
Why would anyone, therefore, wish 
to pay attention to anything he had 
to say today?" 

When Dr. Bernard Shapiro 
was contacted and told about 
Johnston's change of heart. Dr. 
Shapiro was heard to utter his first 
word in Trench since leaving Mon- 
treal many years ago: "MERDE !” 
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TV Star visits McGill 



BY STU BUDDEN 

David Johnston, star of Public 
Television's 'The Editors" and "The 
World in Review", look time oil' from 
his busy schedule of taping, fund 
raising, and corporate and government 
activities to pay a surprise visit to 
McGill University yesterday. 

When asked what they thought 
about David Johnston's visit, lour Vice- 
l’rincipuls responded. "David who?" 
Commenting on this reaction. Dr. Johns- 
ton said. "It's partly due to my style of 
management. If they don't know what 
you're doing, then they don't know what 
you're doing wrong." 

I lis visit was cause lor some nos- 
talgia. The Director o Physical Plant 
recounted: "When he was first installed, 

I knew that he was young. I didn't 
realize how young. I lis was the only 
request I ever received to build a 
tricycle parking lot so his friends could 
come and visit." Another worker 
recalled David's ability to lake charge 
and make decisions. "I knocked on his 
office door and heard a loud 'Enter, I'll 
be with you in a moment.' Next I heard, 



'I don't care if he is the Dean of 
Medicine. Ilis budget is cut by $2 
million,' and with that, David slammed 
the phone down. ' Now, my good man, 
what can I do for you' 'Nothing. Mr. 
Principal', I replied. 'I'm just here to 
install the phone.' " 

A student of David's commented. 
"What I liked about him was that he 
was always fair and democratic, lie 
once told me that I was as entitled to 
my wrong opinion as he was to his 
right one." 

University Administrator Pete Fanvll 
recalled an incident that showed 
David's ability to lead and inspire. "I le 
had only been here a few months and 
agreed to captain a team of adminis- 
trators in a charitable basketball game 
against Montreal's Wheelchair Wonders 
at the Currie Gym. By the fourth 
quarter, lie had us so psyched up we 
would have done anything to win. I 
was racing towards the basket and 
shouted, 'David, pass the ball.’ lie 
made the perfect pass, got me at full 
speed. I laid the ball up and, swoosh, a 



perfect basket! I raised my amis in 
triumph, then it hit me that I was in a 
wheel chair going full speed. The last I 
saw was the wall approaching. When I 
regained consciousness, guess who 
was right there: David. I le was always 
there when you needed him. Of 
course, I still wonder sometimes why 
he didn't warn me about the wall." 

McGill’s Director of Protocol told 
this reporter that only once did David 
become a source of embarrassment to 
the University. "It happened about live 
years ago. when David was officiating 
at the Post-Graduate Convocation. A 
beautiful young co-ed had just obtained 
her Masters Degree in P. & O.T. As 
she walked across the stage at Place 
des Arts to receive the traditional 
handshake. David grabbed her. pul his 
arms around her and gave her a big 
kiss. Fortunately. I was able to kill any 
press stories about his brief indiscretion. 
I mean, can you imagine the embarrass- 
ment if his wife. Sharon, was ever to 
laid out." [ It was Sharon. Ed.] 

This ivporter recalls a peisonal story 



on David and the close relationship he 
has with his lovely family. In spile of 
all the time he has spent away from the 
home, it's nice to know that true values 
prevail. I was silling by the lake at 
Tremblant, with his daughter Alex, 
when I saw David approaching. I could 
tell it was David by that funny little 
stride he has when walking across 
water, lie noticed that Alex was 
somewhat distraught over the fact that 
she had failed a question on a recent 
exam. "Well," he asked. "Mow close 
were you to the right answer?" "Two 
seats away." was Alex's reply. 

At the press conference at the end of 
David's visit, a reporter asked. "Principal 
Johnston, what advice would you give 
Principal-Elect Shapiro?" Principal 
Johnston replied. "I'd tell him he now 
has the best job in the world. But as for 
giving advice, look. I'm no longer 
Principal. I’m back to being a practising 
lawyer and lawyers don't GIVE 
anything." 
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Saved another one with upright CPR 



Eh Dave? 






Principal says 
stained and crumpled tie 
served purpose 



BY MICHAEL KIEFER 

Interviewed shortly after 
another chicken dinner. McGill 
Principal Dav id Johnston revealed 
that the tie he has worn every day 
for 15 years is cov ered with the key 
words to a speech he has delivered 
over 2,000 limes. 

Glancing at this frayed uni- 
versity neckwear, Johnston noted 
that his lie is "... one of the miracles 
of McGill, today worth at least 
one- fifth to one-sixth the revenue 
per student of I larvard or Stanford." 

When questioned about the 
cxuuücrutcd value of his lie. the 



McGill Principal said that "... by its 
own admission, the Quebec govern- 
ment has consistently undervalued 
the tie and treated it inequitably 
relative to other Quebec ties over a 
10 year period or longer." 

At the conclusion of the brief 
interv iew, the lie itself offered an 
unexpected comment, remarking 
that "... Johnston has been both a 
great and a good Principal and that is 
why, despite deterioration brought 
on by nightly gravy splash mgs. I have 
served Johnston so faithfully anil 



Concerned Citizen 

BY WARREN SIMPSON 

On a lecent spring aliemoon, I 
was walking at the top of West- 
mount and I thought I saw Johnny 
Carson jogging and muttering to 
himself something about running 
for a fourth term. Later that after- 
noon, Bralim Gelland, who lives 
nearby, told me that after running 
for three terms constant jogging 
loosens one's brain. "With a loose 
brain and consequent loose morals, 
there is not much left for a retiring 
athlete/entertainer but the law. This 
former athlete is going to become a 
law professor." Dr. Gelland assuivd 
me that the runner was harmless 
and that the Westmount police was 
keeping an eye on him. 

c.c. Westmount City Council 



La langue de Molière... 
et de Johnston 



PAR CLAUDE CORBO 

Depuis que je suis devenu 
lecteur de l'UQAM. en 1986, j'ai eu 
le privilège et le plaisir de côtoyer 
souvent David L. Johnston et d'ap- 
prendre à connaître sa remarquable 
personnalité. Intelligence, clair- 
voyance, énergie, apparemment 
inépuisable, chaleureuse ouverture 
aux gens de toutes origines, tout 
cela est-il aussi vrai qu'on le dit? 
J'ai été témoin de son optimisme 
entêté que ni les complexités par- 
fois déroutantes de la vie universi- 
taire. ni les errances souvent trop 
prévisibles de la nature humaine 
n'ont réussi à tempérer! Sa dévo- 



rante passion pour McGill ne lui a 
pas non plus laissé de temps 
malheureusement pour contribuer 
au progrès de Montréal, malgré son 
grand attachement, proclame-t-il, à 
celte ville. 

A la réflexion par contre, il 
semble que Montréal et le Québec 
aient eu un effet bénéfique sur 
David en l'aidant à développer une 
nouvelle facette de sa personnalité: 
son opiniâtre détermination à tenter 
de maîtriser les charmes chatoyants 
mais périlleux de la langue de 
Molière! Y arrivera-t-il jamais? 




MONDAY, MAY 9, 1994 



Fund-raising tips 

BY SHEILA KUSSNER “ 



Dear David, 

The invitation to join in the Johnston Roast puts my feet to the lire in 
wltieh your goose is to he cooked. 

I've been to corn roasts, marshmallow roasts and assorted immo- 
lations of matters animal, vegetable and mineral. I've feasted on roast 
turkey, looked through the glass at roast pheasant, and speared roast 
potatoes. But you're my first roasted Principal. 

When I lirst learned you might be retiring. I threatened to head straight 
to a nunnery', and to make my point, turned up at your office in a borrowed 
habit. Lacking the qualifications for admission to the company of blame- 
less women. I have abandoned my protest and. accepting your decision. I 
can only add my poor coals to the lire, so that you who have always done 
well w ill now be well done. 

A ve atque vale ! 

Sheila Kussncr. C.M. I.1..D. 

(lion, causa) 

P.S.If you should decide to go in for some serious fund-raising, now that 
your other responsibilities are ending, my advice is: 

1. Stop running around in sneakers: 

2. Never brandish your hockey-stick at the crucial moment; 

3. A nip or two won't hurt - especially if the prospect is paying the tab: 

4. You can always borrow my artificial limb: 

5. You can have the table next to mine at the Kit/ - if you can scrape up 
$250 for lunch: 

6. Be prepared to lake those phone calls that wake you from a sound sleep 
at 2 a. m.: 

7. Remember that soliciting isn't alwavs a contravention of the moral code. 
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EVENTS 



TV Star visits McGill 



BY STU BUDDEN 



David Johnston, star of Public 
Television's "The Editors" and "The 
World in Review", took lime oil* front 
his busy schedule of taping, fund 
raising, and corporate and government 
activities to pay a surprise visit to 
McGill University yesterday. 

When asked what they thought 
about David Johnston's visit, four Vice- 
Principals responded, "David who?" 
Commenting on this reaction, Dr. Johns- 
ton said. "It's partly due to my style of 
management. If they don't know what 
you're doing, then they don't know what 
you're doing wrong." 

I lis visit was cause for some nos- 
talgia. The Director o Physical Plant 
recounted: "When he was first installed, 

I knew that he was young. I didn't 
realize how young. I lis was the only 
request 1 ever received to build a 
tricycle parking lot so his friends could 
come and visit." Another worker 
recalled David's ability to take charge 
and make decisions. "I knocked on his 
office door and heard a loud 'Enter, I'll 
he with you in a moment.' Next I heard. 



'I don't care if he is the Dean of 
Medicine. Ilis budget is cut by S2 
million,' and with that. David slammed 
the phone down. ' Now, my good man. 
what can I do for you' 'Nothing, Mr. 
Principal'. I replied. 'I'm just here to 
install the phone.' " 

A student of David's commented. 
"What I liked about him was that he 
was always fair and democratic. I le 
once told me that I was as entitled to 
my wrong opinion as he was to his 
right one." 

University Administrator Pete Fanell 
recalled an incident that showed 
David's ability to lead and inspire. "I le 
had only been here a few months and 
agreed to captain a team of adminis- 
trators in a charitable basketball game 
against Montreal's Wheelchair Wonders 
at the Currie Gym. By the fourth 
quarter, he had us so psyched up we 
would have done anything to win. I 
was racing towards the basket and 
shouted. 'David, pass the ball.' lie 
made the perfect pass, got me at full 
speed. I laid the ball up and, swoosh, a 



perfect basket! I raised my arms in 
triumph, then it hit me that 1 was in a 
wheel chair going full speed. The last I 
saw was the wall approaching. When I 
regained consciousness, guess who 
was right there: David. I le was always 
there when you needed him. Of 
course. I still wonder sometimes why 
he didn't warn me about the wall." 

McGill's Director of Protocol told 
this reporter that only once did David 
become a source of embarrassment to 
the University. "It happened about live 
years ago, when David was officiating 
at the Post-Graduate Convocation. A 
beautiful young co-ed had just obtained 
her Masters Degree in P. & O.T. As 
she walked across the stage at Place 
des Arts to receive the traditional 
handshake. David grabbed her. pul his 
arms around her and gave her a big 
kiss. Fortunately, I was able to kill any 
press stories about his brief indiscretion. 
I mean, can you imagine the embarrass- 
ment if his wife. Sharon, was ever to 
find out." | It was Sharon, lid.] 

This reporter recalls a personal story 



on David and the close relationship he 
has with his lovely family. In spite of 
all the time he has spent away from the 
home, it's nice to know that true values 
prevail. I was silling by the lake at 
Tremblant, with his daughter Alex, 
when I saw David approaching. I could 
tell it was David by that funny little 
stride he has when walking across 
water. He noticed that Alex was 
somewhat distraught over the fact that 
she hail failed a question on a recent 
exam. "Well," he asked. "I low close 
were you to the right answer?" "Two 
seats away," was Alex's reply. 

At the press conference at the end of 
David's visit, a reporter asked, "Principal 
Johnston, what advice would you give 
Principal-Elect Shapiro?" Principal 
Johnston replied. "I'd tell him he now 
has the best job in the world. But as for 
giving advice, look, I'm no longer 
Principal. I’m back to being a practising 
lawyer and lawyers don't GIVE 
anything." 




Concerned Citizen 

BY WARREN SIMPSON 



Principal says 
stained and crumpled tie 
served purpose 



La langue de Molière... 
et de Johnston 



BY MICHAEL KIEFER 

Interviewed shortly after 
another chicken dinner. McGill 
Principal David Johnston revealed 
that the lie he has wont every day 
for 15 years is covered with the key 
words to a speech he has delivered 
over 2,001) times. 

Glancing at this frayed uni- 
versity neckwear, Johnston noted 
that his tie is "... one of the miracles 
of McGill, today worth at least 
one- li fill to one-sixth the revenue 
per student of Harvard or Stanford." 

When questioned about the 
exaggerated value of his tie, the 



McGill Principal said that "... by its 
own admission, the Quebec govern- 
ment has consistently undervalued 
the lie and treated it inequitably 
relative to other Quebec ties over a 
It) year period or longer." 

At the conclusion of the brief 
interview, the tie itself offered an 
unexpected comment, remarking 
that "... Johnston has been both a 
great and a good Principal and that is 
why. despite deterioration bmughl 
on by nightly gravy splashings, I hav e 
served Johnston so faithfully and 
well." 



On a recent spring afternoon, I 
was walking at the top of West- 
mount and I thought I saw Johnny 
Carson jogging and muttering to 
himself something about running 
for a fourth term. Later that after- 
noon, Brahm Gel land, who lives 
nearby, told me that after running 
for three terms constant jogging 
loosens one's brain. "With a loose 
brain and consequent loose morals, 
there is not much left for a retiring 
athlete entertainer but the law. This 
former athlete is going to become a 
law professor." Dr. Gelfand assured 
me that the runner was harmless 
and that the Westmount police was 
keeping an eye on him. 

c.c. Westmount City Council 



PAR CLAUDE CORBO 

Depuis que je suis devenu 
recteur de l'UQAM, en 1986, j'ai eu 
le privilège cl le plaisir de côtoyer 
souvent David L. Johnston et d'ap- 
prendre à connaître sa remarquable 
personnalité. Intelligence, clair- 
voyance, énergie, apparemment 
inépuisable, chaleureuse ouverture 
aux gens de toutes origines, tout 
cela est-il aussi vrai qu'on le dit? 
J'ai été témoin de son optimisme 
entêté que ni les complexités par- 
fois déroutantes de la vie universi- 
taire, ni les errances souvent trop 
prévisibles de la nature humaine 
n'ont réussi à tempérer! Sa dévo- 



rante passion pour McGill ne lui a 
pas non plus laissé de temps 
malheureusement pour contribuer 
au progrès de Montréal, malgré son 
grand attachement, proclame-t-il, à 
cette ville. 

A la réflexion par contre, il 
semble que Montréal cl le Québec 
aient eu un effet bénéfique sur 
David en l'aidant à développer une 
nouvelle facette de sa personnalité: 
son opiniâtre détermination à tenter 
de maîtriser les charmes chatoyants 
mais périlleux de la langue de 
Molière! Y arrivera-t-il jamais? 
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Fund-raising tips 

BY SHEILA KUSSNER ü 



Dear Dav id. 

The invitation to join in the Johnston Roast puts my feet to the lire in 
which your goose is to he cooked. 

I've been to corn roasts, marshmallow roasts anil assorted immo- 
lations of matters animal, vegetable and mineral. I've feasted on roast 
turkey, looked through the glass at roast pheasant, and speared roast 
potatoes. Hut you're my lust roasted Principal. 

W hen I lirst learned you might he retiring. I threatened to head straight 
to a nunnery', and to make my point, turned up at your office in a borrowed 
habit. Lacking the qualifications for admission to the company of blame- 
less women. I have abandoned my protest and. accepting your decision, I 
can only add my poor coals to the lire, so that you who have always done 
w ell will now he well done. 

Ave nique vale ! 

Sheila Kussncr.C.M. LL.I) 

(lion, causa) 

I’.S.If you should decide to go in for some serious fund-raising, now that 
your other responsibilities are ending, my adv ice is: 

1 . Stop running around in sneakers: 

2. Never brandish your hockey-stick at the crucial moment: 

3. A nip or two won’t hurt - especially if the prospect is paying the lab: 

4. You can always borrow my artificial limb: 

5. You can have the table next to mine at the Kit/ - if you can scrape up 
$250 for lunch: 

b He prepared to lake those phone calls that wake y ou from a sound sleep 
at 2 a.m.: 

7. Remember that solicitant isn't alwavs a contrav ention of the moral code. 
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When you gotta go, 
you gotta go 



BY JOHN ARMOUR 

"Wo ran very rapidly." I'his 
was i lie thought that came to miml 
when I was asked to write about 
m\ 15 years as a Vice-Principal 
under David Johnston. It wasn't an 
original thought. I veryonc knows 
Y-Ps never have original thoughts 
(and the less charitable would 
delete "original" I \o. it was 
borrowed Iront Margaret Gilletfs 
book on the history of women at 
McGill. entitled "Wo Walked Ycry 
Warily" Whatever the source, 
there is no doubt that in the 
Administration during the years 
1979 to 1994 iD.J.l, we ran vciy 
rapidly We didn't always know 
w here vv e w ere going, but w e ran. 

I was approaching my 5(llh 
birthday and had almost completed 
my fust decade at McCiill. when 
David exploded onto the scene. 
I'he tranquil, thoughtful era of Hob 
Hell's administration (of fond and 
grateful memory I was transformed 
overnight into the turbulent trauma 
of David Johnston's presidency. 
Memos mesmerized Directives 
descended Deadlines multiplied. 
I Hiciency and effectiveness 
became the buzz words Perfor- 
mance indicators crashed into our 
vocabulary l'a-k-forccs and work- 
groups abounded The Mctiill 
banner was proudly unfurled in a!! 
four comers of the globe 
assuming globes have comers 
They did. if David said they did. 
\nd the Vice-Pnnc:;\. » wore 

Met till ties by co tnd I . 

frenzied patient w.;s -icred 
the palliative of collegi.f.ity. and we 
were reminded daily lean we ever 
forget? I that blessed was me man 
or woman who planted a tree so 
that others could 'it under it- shade 

I Ins last inspiring thought from 
Chairman David's little red book 
(always the McGill colours) was 
particularly painful for me I had 
been looking forward to resting 
under the tree of past achievements 



during my last 15 years at the 
University. Hut my dreams were 
shattered. I hey became night- 
mares or should I say day and 
nightmares. 

I aeh day brought its quota of 
long and short memos. I he former 
were dictated w ith Dav id's gift for 
shunning brevity. Ilach page was 
replete w ith its roll-call of urgent 
actions, all to be completed imme- 
diately - or sooner. I lis youngest 
daughter had a great idea, but 
unfortunately it w as nev er acted on. 
She asked her mother why he 
always brought so much work 
home. When she was told that it 
was because he couldn’t finish it 
during the day. she asked: "Why 
don't they put him in the slow 
class.’" That would have been a 
great idea, l et's say "SLOW 10(1. 
The Art of Breathing Between 
Memos." 

I'he short memos were hand- 
written. A typical memo looked 
like this. 



( >ne alw ay s knew the memo 
came from David because there 
were three points Always three 
points Ilach subject, no matter 
how complex or simple, could be 
divided into three points. The real 
mystery, however, was the contents 
of the memo Much earlier in his 
life. David had learned that the 
shortest distance between two 
points was a straight line. \lway> 
m a hurry, he applied this truth to 
hi' writing. \t every meeting, he 
'.it with lit' bulging mail folder, 
rapidly appending three horizontal 
lines to each letter. Omck and 
efficient for him. but a my stery to 
the recipient. 



And that’s the way it was for me 

in the beginning. Then, one 
month after his arrival. I realized 
the great adv antage! I was comple- 
tely free to decide on the contents 
of the memo and act accordingly. 
It was this inspired insight that 
saved my sanity and leaves me 15 
years later bruised and tarnished, 
but still surviving. 

No one can deny that the proud 
tree of McCiill has grown to new 
heights under David’s command. 
I'argets surpassed. Records broken. 
A deficit that was zero when he 
arrived, and $70 million, as he 
leav es. Can any prev ious Principal 
claim more? Tots of dark shade for 
future generations to sit under. Of 
course, if asked. Dav id w ould hav e 
three points in response ( Yes. 3|: 

1. The endowments have about 
tripled to their present value of 
$375 million. 

2. I lie nominal value of grounds, 
buildings, and equipment has more 
than doubled to over $45(1 million. 

Annual giving ha> shot up to 
unprecedented heights. 

All irrelev aneies which is 

exactly why David's adv ice was not 
solicited. It is clear to everyone, 
other than David, that these achieve- 
ments reflect the University's 
wisdom m its choice of vice- 
principals. Although, to he fair, it 
could be added that the deficit 
reflects the population's lack of 
w isdoin in its choice of Gov eminent. 

\nd so David leaves as he 
arrived fired with enthusiasm. 
He came on the scene as the 
Johnny Carson of University 
administrators. Who today remem- 
bers Johnny Carson? Who 
tomorrow will remember David 
Johnston? Time heals. 



Sigmund Freud on leadership 

BY JAMES SIMON 



/r is not so much that 
MAR is a PCRP ARIMAL 
But that Hf is A horof 
A RIMAI-, LFP Gy A CWFF. 
/T IS ruts ALORS THA T 

CAR F X FLA' F 7HF UNCAA/py 
AND coFRC'pe- 
CHARA C T ERISTICS OF OROoA 
FORMA TUSRS . 



THIS MUST PATS To THF 
FARuFsr bfo/mm/mo of 
Society - irhfr 
FRO TO - A lev, UKF 
FASO ou s , LnffP Uf/oc/i 

rtfC 7 /RARfCAL PUlF OF 
a PoMlRART MA Mr ■ 





THIS CRAVING OF PfoPi-C 
FOR THF ST ROM 6 
PFRSORAL/TY, THF/R FFAR 
AK'O A irF OT HIM , HAS 
RFMA/RFO THF MOPCC 
FOR THF BASIC FUNCTIOR/NG 
OF Au. GROUPS . 




THF CH/FF IS A PAN ÛC ROUS 
PCRSORAUTY , TOWARO ItlHoM 
Orly a passif- masochistic. 
A 777 ruoc IS PosSnScF, To 
\RHOR ORf'S \r!Ll HAS TO 
BF SuRAFRDCAeO - WHH-F 
TO QC ALORS uilTH MM, 

TO LOOK HIM IK) THr F Ac F 
APPFARS A HAZAAOouS ' 
PYPtRIFKICF . 
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Letter to the editor 



Making a person principal 
because he played hockey? 
Because he was the subject, believe 
or not, of "Love Story"? Just look 
at the pictures in ibis McGill 
Davey. It's enough to make me I 
won't even describe it! Well. I 
could go on and on in this vein, but 
I'll try and stay calm and rational. 
Why. therefore, was he selected as 
your principal in the first place? 
W as it because of some great 
research achievement? lie didn't 
invent The Pill. W as he a great 
leader and champion of causes? 
N on didn't see him marching with 
Morgcnthaler. did you? Took at 
the letters he sent to his mother a 
( iennainc Greer lie's not! 

W hy then a male as principal? 



And why is the next principal a 
male? We know the reason why 
It's called the I y ninny of the 
Patriarchs. Look at them staring 
down in Rcdpath Hall, bearded in 
most eases, and reeking of male 
chain inism. These traditions of the 
past should he hung up all right but 
hung up to dry . 

A new era is here. I -Trough 
w ith the patriarchy ! Tel's turn Mc( nil 
around the way it should be and 
have the Paradise of the Matriarchy. 
Now that sounds better, doesn't it? 
And von can rest assured, my dear 
I alitor, that things are going our 
w ay sooner than you think. 

l eague fora Female Principal 
Morgcnthaler 
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NOW THAT YOU HAVE 



COMPLETED 
15 YEARS 
IN ACADEMIA, 
COME AND JOIN 
THE REAL WORLD. 



OUR COMPANY CONSISTS OF LEADERS. 
IMPEACHED PRESIDENTS. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 
UNLICENSED MEAT PACKERS. 
STAND-UP COMICS. 

SUMO WRESTLERS. 

WASHED-UP ATHLETES. 

IMPOTENT JOCKS. 

HOPELESS FUND-RAISERS 
AND EMPLOYEES OF THE WEEK AT MCDONALD'S. 

TheN eXT G ENERAL 

Corporation. 
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David Johnston finish his term as principal 
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Not educationally enriching 

BY VICTOR SWOBODA 



BY MARK LUZ, President, 

Students' Society of McGill University 



10. So lie can work on his burgeoning Vermont T.V. career. 

9. Maybe lie'll decide to wear something else besides 
Mc( iill ties. 

8. So lie can go back to law school and teach others how to 
rip olltlie government. 

7. Now lie can fulfill his dream of following the Grateful 
Dead around North America. 

6. I le'll never sing "( )ld Mc( iill" at a graduation ceremony 
ev er, ever again. 

5. Now people won't be afraid to knock him on his ass 
during a hockey game. 

4. Now we can laugh at him while people knock him on his 
ass during a hockey game. 

3. Maybe now lie'll pose nude lor the McGill Daily. 

2. Now we won't have to listen to his long-w inded stories 
and pretend we think they're funny. 

I. David w ho? 



The Graduates' Society held an 
open house yesterday and every 
single graduate came. Principal 
David Lloyd Johnston, the special 
guest of honour, stood by the great 
stone hearth at Martlet Mouse, 
handing out his old McGill ties to 
visitors as they walked in. Male 
and hearty as always, the Principal 
gave a hale and hearty handshake 
to one and to all. Lveryone agreed 
that he looked hale and hearty, 
even though nobody knew what 
"hale" meant. One graduate fell 
much honoured w hen the Principal 
slapped him on the back and told 
him "Good to see you. I lurry" three 
separate times. 

In his address later in the Lome 
Gales Room, the Principal praised 
the work of the Graduates' Society 
and admitted he very much enjoyed 
travelling on its behalf. "Just 
yesterday I had great fun handing 
out my old ties at a Graduates' 
Society event in another city." 
declared the Principal, who 
confessed he could not remember 
where it had been, but that it was 
"west of Kingston". Getting to 
know graduates was one of the 
great pleasures of his job. the 
Principal said, recalling "a 
delightful conversation" he'd had 



with an alumnus in Hong Kong, 
who had recently begun manu- 
facturing girdles under the brand 
name, "Roddick Gates". The 
Principal was thrilled that the man 
had not forgotten his Alma Mater, 
and he assured him that the 
Graduates' Society would be "more 
than interested" in purchasing 
Roddick Gales in significant 
numbers. 

Agreeing that the work of the 
Graduates' Society was "vital" to 
McGill, the Principal said that he 
was "impressed and encouraged" 
by many of the Society's attempts 
to maintain self-sttlliciency. As an 
outdoorsman, he fell attracted bv 
the Society's idea to sell inflatable 
McGill life-rafts to graduates 
living iit remote areas, but after 
extended reflection he thought the 
idea to market McGill car mu tilers 
was "not educationally enriching." 

Executive Director Gavin Ross 
then presented a copv of McGill. .1 
Celebration to the Principal, who 
accepted graciously and recalled 
that he has made it ln> custom to 
give four copies to dignitaries, 
three copies to each of the 
dignitaries' relatives, two copies to 
the dignitaries' aides, and one copy 
each to the dignitaries' sect clary. 



bodyguard, cook and personal 
masseur. 

At the end of the formal 
speeches, there was ample 
opportunity for alumni to share 
experiences with the Principal in 
private conversation. One graduate 
described the exhilaration he had 
felt on a recent salmon-lishing 
expedition, to which the Principal 
nodded, saying that "the dilVcrence 
between a good university and a 
great one is private funding." 
Another graduate, a member of a 
long-established Montreal family, 
w as surprised that the principal w as 
a line theoretical mathematician: 
”1 le persuaded me that one million 
is a number of great importance." 

As the gathering came to a 
close, the Principal received an 
invitation to a Graduates' Society 
luncheon at Martlet House the 
follow ing I riday. flic Principal 
said that he was scheduled to attend 
a Graduates' Society brunch in 
Halifax that day. hut that it would 
not prevent him from attending the 
Martlet House luncheon "because 
fortunately there is a one-hour time 
difference between Halifax and 
here." 

The evening ended in great 
festivity. 



WE HAVE RECEIVED THE CV 
YOU SENT 6 MONTHS AGO. 
UNFORTUNATELY THE POSITION YOU ASKED FOR 

HAS BEEN FILLED. 

NEXT TIME, USE E-MAIL! 
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The loneliness of the long-distance principal 



BY PETER DALY 

Big Dave is a man of many 
parts, two of which are somewhat 
flattened feet. This comes not so 
much from pacing his office as 
from pounding the streets in 
training for his marathons, because 
our Dave is nothing if not, a runner. 
In fact, this running reporter lias it 
on good authority (from the Dean 
of Law, to whom Dave applied for 
a job recently) that Dave's c.v. 
begins not with his education and 
professional experience, but with a 
list of marathons. 

It is not generally known that 
Dave's middle initial is not !.. as 
some thought, but I’. This I’ does 
not stand for Principal, or even 
Peter as in the Peter Principal, but 
Phcidippides. The true story is told 
that when Dave's father looked 
through the glass wall in the 
maternity ward at his unpre- 
possessing son. he decided to 
influence the Kid's future by giving 
him two prophetic names. Pater 
Johnston called him David, in the 
hope that the little thing would later 
defeat his Goliath. However, in 
case the son turned out to be a bad 
shot, lie gave him a second name: 
Phcidippides. the legendary runner 
who unwittingly started all this 
marathon nonsense. Not 
surprisingly, the Principal lias 
always known when to stand his 
wound anil when to run on it. 



In the Guinness Hook of World 
Records, you will find our Dave 
listed as the fastest marathoning 
principal or president of any 
Canadian university. That, however, 
does not amount to a hill of beans, 
because he is the only president or 
principal in Canada mad enough to 
run marathons. Once again, our 
Dav e is in a league of his own. 

Why would a Mc( nil principal 
run marathons, you wonder? Three 
miles live times a week is ample 
for health. Any more is excessive, 
even compulsive. What could lure 
an otherwise sane man out of the 
comfort of his Wcstmounl home to 
do battle with pedestrians, dogs and 
motorists on the sidewalks and 
roads of Montreal? What is he 
running away from, you may well 
ask? Was it Sam Freedman and 
John Armour, or more recently Hill 
l.eggat and François Tavenas? 
Those are four good reasons for 
taking up ultra-marathoning! 

Ours not to reason why. ours to 
watch and see him lly. "Fly" 
reminds me that when Dave is not 
running, he is in an aeroplane 
living here and there to collect big 
bucks for Ins employer, Mike Kiefer. 
Hut more seriously, it seems that 
Dave Hies out regularly to Japan to 
collect new running shoes. 
Apparently he gets a better price on 
lus l ) I 2 size Nike Air. his shoe of 



choice, in the land of the rising sun. 
Truth is. lie brings back sneakers 
for the whole family. Hut Adidas 
is not amused. Hig Dave used to 
advertise for Adidas, and some of 
you may have seen this billboard ad. ► 

Yes, that's our Hig Dave in the 
flesh, masquerading as Prometheus, 
the famous runner who got himself 
badly chained up in the Caucasus. 
We know it is Dave from the ever- 
present smile and the Adidas 
running shoes, which he always 
wore to Senate before switchinu to 
Nike. 

Dig Dave has mil the gtxxl race 
and, to prove it. lie's got blisters and 
medals from Toronto. Ottawa and 
Montreal, with a personal best of 
3:16:20. lie has led the race at 
McGill and gone round the circuit 
three times: now he is moving out 
of the fast lane at the top to enter 
the slower lane w ith the rest of the 
rank and tile. Will he still run 
marathons as a professor of law? 

We expect new and greater 
things from Hig Dave on the mara- 
thon circuit as he leaves the world 
of power breakfasts and executive 
luncheons. Word has it. he plans to 
shed a few pounds and become a 
lean, mean running machine, set- 
ting his eye on a three-hour finish 
in Montreal next October. Way to 
go. Hiu Dave. 




A word from 
the chair 

BY ALEX PATERSON 

Il I were a Principal. 

I'd wear a coat and hat. 

I'd nev er run a marathon. 

Or swing a baseball bat. 

I'd never play hockey, 

( )r be roasted here or there 
That's why I'm not the Principal. 

Hut only the Chair. 

Our Principal St. David. 

Runs a marathon a week. 

Plays hockey with the Pee- Wees. 
And rarely takes a drink, 
lie never wears a coat, 

I lis head is always bare. 

That’s why lie's the Principal. 

And I am just the Chair. 

With his distinguished leadership. 
We've had success and fun. 

And all Macleans' subscribers know 
T hat w e are number one. 

So I salute you. Dav id. 

We've been a happy pair. 

Thank God, you've been the Principal 
While I was just the Chair! 

An open letter 

to a closed mind 

— 

Our Davey? I’m appalled at 
your taste. 

It's one thing to roast a reader, 
but the functionally literate? 

In my book, any fan of James 
Mitchener is pretty dam suspect to 
start with. Hut the Principal of 
McGill? I le’s David's favourite 
author! That's as bad as the Queen 
reading Danielle Steel. 

O. fame! O, infamy! No wonder 
lie's not our customer. And no 
wonder lie's quitting McGill! If 
this is his Achilles I led. lie's shot 
us all in the foot. 

Yours in sufferance, 

Nicholas I loare 
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False rumours scotched 



BY STANLEY FROST 



When King Midas acquired his 
golden touch and began to enlarge 
his ticasury accordingly (and inciden- 
tally caused a severe sell-out on the 
markets in Athens, Alexandria and 
Rome), knowledgeable journalists 
began to hint that some mystic 
hanky-panky was going on some 
irresponsible godling (or more 
likely, godlingess) was indulging in 
a little divine devilment lor the fun 
of il. 

So it's not surprising that when 
David Johnston arrived at McGill 
and began to develop uncanny 
abilities to conjure up millions, and 
to swell the University's endow- 
ments enormously, the same kind 
of rumour mill began to grind out 
speculation. I lis gift for sitting 
across a luncheon table, persuading 
them that they would enjoy 
divesting themselves of their 
wealth, caused some observers 
(generally located at C oncordia or 
l'Université de Montréal) to declare 
llallv that he was in league with the 
devil. 

Others however, propounded a 
more benign hypothesis. I hs true 
initials, they said, were not l)IJ 
but I f. Johnston he was an 
extraterrestrial sent to the planet to 
sab nee the last remnants of a dvitm 



culture (the powers that be had 
observed from afar the one-way 
llow of (rallie on the 401 ). 

Of course, these rumours are 
quite groundless, quite foolish. But 
one has to remark that, as the years 
have passed, il has become 
increasingly evident that David 
Johnston has done nothing to 
dampen, quell or restrain them. 
Rather, he has, I believe, subtly but 
vigorously fanned the liantes of 
imagination. I le has multiplied his 
money-raising activities, he has 
increased his totals, he has piled 
chair upon chair, institute upon 
institute, centre upon centre. 
Moreover, he has deliberately 
planned engagements in two cities, 
hundreds of miles apart, for the 
same day and the same hour, and 
has appeared smiling, unhurried, 
reaily w ith the appropriate w ord at 
the appropriate time, at both events. 
It is true he might be a little late, 
say elev en pan. for an S pan. black 
tie dinner, but who begrudges an 
hour or two. when Michael Kiefer 
has substituted an open bar for the 
slightly detained host? The gift of 
ubiquity is not given to ordinary 
mortals. After one of these perfor- 
mances. the President of the Uni- 
versité of Toronto would mutter to 



his confrère at UI3C what they said 
in the corridors around King Midas's 
court: 'There's mystic hanky-panky 
behind all this!' 

David's leluctance to discourage 
such rumours increased markedly, I 
have to admit, aller the Diocesan 
Theological college unwisely awar- 
ded him an honorary degree. 
Doctor of Divinity, in 1989. 
Advertisements, it was noted, 
began to appear in the Daily Mirror 
and Police Gazette such as 



'Custom-designed baptisms, 
weddings, funerals, bar-mit/vahs, 
all performed at fabulous prices.' 
Then followed by a telephone 
number: 398-4 1 SO. 

It all looked very suspicious. 
But fortunately, your reporter is 
able to reveal what David Lloyd 
Johnston would rather not. The 
truth is. lie's just a harmless, well- 
intentioned mortal, equipped w ith 
no magical powers, who just 
happens to like running marathons. 



playing three periods and overtime 
of hockey, working an 80-hour 
week, and meeting people. I le is a 
born salesman. All other rumours 
are false. 

So if you hear that Coca-Cola 
and Pepsi are going to amalgamate, 
but only if they can persuade David 
Lloyd Johnston to become the 
CEO of the new joint venture, don't 
scoff at that one - just go out and 
buy them both. 
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WHERE DID DAVID EVER LEARN THE SKILLS OF RAISING QUICK CASH? 
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Now let's see how much we're 

in the red... I 988... $39,200,000 
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But don't worry, Bernie, our new 
campaign selling McGill fruitcakes will 
kill the deficit during your first term. 



1993... $71,500,000 
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(Sung to the tune of "Big Bad John") 

BY DAVID BIRD 



Rig Dave, Big Dave... 

I le stood live foot eight and weighed one li Ity-nine 
And everybody knew you didn't pay no mind 
To Big Dave. Big Dave. Big Dave. Big Bad Dave. 



I le sent him on out and we gave him the puck 
We yelled. "Go for it. man. we wish you good luck!" 
I le ileked out the centre and llew by the winger. 

The students screamed out. "I ley. that man's a ringer 
Big Dave... 



I le waltzed in among us with a smile and a greeting, 
And everybody knew we were in for a beating. 

The defence drew straws to see who was stuck. 
Trying to keep Johnston away from the puck. 

Big Dave... 



I le played on defence; at least that's w hat w e thought, 
Until w e took a look at his weak slap shot. 

I le w as just like a turnstile: there was no price to pay, 
But he w as the Boss. We had to let him play. 

Big Dave... 



The game was afoot and was a close one, too. 

The students cheeked hard and the pressure it grew 
When one giant Dip slashed Dave from behind. 

I lis four-letter words weren't meant to be kind 
Biu Dave... 



What he did next was simply amazing. 

I le split the defence with a speed that was blazing 
I le swooped in on goal and faked to his right 
The trophy would surely be ours that night. 

Big Dave... 



Carrying the puck, he'd leave it behind 
And forget about passing: you'd think he was blind 
"Brutal" was the word that described this guy 
The way he wore skates, we couldn't figure why. 
Biu Dave... 



"You sonofaS" »//&*(« ! You're just a big goon!" 
I le limped to the bench to nurse his wrist wound 
I le stayed on the sideline for most of the game. 
Still urging us on. all just the same. 

Biu Dave... 



The goalie was dow n and there was the net. 
As wide as can be: to score was no sw eat. 

I le gritted his teeth and drew back his blade. 
There was only a second or two to be played 
Biu Dave... 



The schedule was finished and the final was here 
When he said he w as busy, w e let out a cheer. 

As w e donned all our gear and our usual chatter. 

I he door llew open w ith a bang and some clatter 
Biu Dave... 



We were dow n by a goal w ith the clock w inding dow n 
Our guys w ere quite tired and the coach looked around, 
And there at the end as fresh as a llowcr 
Sat the man with great jokes, but sadly no power. 

Biu Dave... 



I le blasted a shot, we all held our breath. 

Then our faces grew pale as w hen faced w ith a death. 
You know the ending, you knew all the while. 

I le blasted that puck anil lie missed by a mile! 

Biu Dave. Biu Dave. Biu Bad Dave. 



Ami ou ennemi 

PAR ROLAND DORÉ 
Agence spaciale canadienne 



Chaque vie a ses étapes. Au coins 
de la tienne, pourquoi n'aurais-tu 
pas songé à apporter ta contribution 
à ta ville, à ta province, à ton pays 
et même au monde entier? 

Un pivmicr souvenir : ton inser- 
tion dans la communauté mon- 
ttvalaise. tant francophone qu'anglo- 
phone. I A idcmmenl. on ne pouvait 
s'attendre à mieux "from a guy 
coming from the Saull!" 

Un autre souvenir : l'amabilité 
et l’hospitalité de la tribu Johnston. 
Si ce n'était de loi. vous consti- 
tueriez une famille exceptionnelle 
avec laquelle il fait bon être.. .sauf 
peut-être lorsque l'équipe de hockey 
toute féminine Johnston a décidé 



de battre à plate couture l'équipe 
des Doré. 

Une dernière particularité : ta 
combativité et ton entêtement qui 
se manifestent lois de marathons de 
course à pied. Sur ce terrain, je t'ai 
peut-être eu de vitesse ... tu m'as 
peut-être eu à l'endurance, mais 
moi j'ai suspendu mes souliers 
depuis bon nombre d'années, tandis 
que toi. tu t'entêtes comme un tout 
jeune homme. Ne crois-tu pas que 
le temps est révolu? 

Lutin. Dav id, j'aurais souhaité 
reconnaître le grand universitaire 
en loi. l u aurais pu être un apport 
exceptionnel à notre communauté. 
Merci quand même! 



Hot-Dog Dave gets lectured 

BY RICHARD L. CRUESS, M.D. 



David. Sharon. Sylvia and I ski 
a great deal together at Mont- 
I remblant and through the years I 
have derived great pleasure from 
this. We recently were skiing 
home at the end of the morning, 
and. as we are liable to do. we both 
went into a tuck on the Nansen, 
which is a beginner's slope. Last 
skiing on this slope is discouraged 
because of the large number of 
beginners whose skiing is unpre- 



dictable. I happened to see a ski 
patroller coming up the trail on a 
skidoo. and I therefore stood up. 
David, however, stayed in his 
racing tuck. The ski patrol 
resembled a traffic policeman 
doing a quick U-turn and catching 
David on the fly. The young man 
then lectured the Principal of 
McGill on the dangers of speed 
and on the absolute necessity for 
older people to slum a good 



example to the young. I le asked how 
David could reasonably expect 
teenagers to refrain from skiing 
quickly on beginner's slopes, thus 
endangering the beginners, if more 
senior people did not do so. David, 
who was afraid lie was going to 
have his ski pass confiscated, was 
extremely cooperative, polite, and 
almost obsequious. I am sure that 
the ski patroller had no idea that he 
w as lecturing the Principal of McGill. 
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DAVID, 

ALL THE VERY BEST 
FROM US AT WEIDER. 
GUESS YOU WONT BE NEEDING 
ANY OF OUR PRODUCTS, 
YOU HE-MAN, YOU! 

WGD€R 
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The Roaster's Foundation 



TOU.IOIIUS KNSKMitl.K 



Toujours cnemblc is a community agency which oilers 
counselling anil educational services to adolescents and 
needy young adults in the Montreal area. The agency's 
integrated approach is geared to those with educational 
problems, street kids, welfare recipients and unemployed 
adolescents. 

Among its specialized programs is the agency's 
Discovery Centre which offers tutorial aid. youth 
awareness programs and back to school support. 

Counselling servciccs are provided to young people 
experiencing trauma or confusion as a result of family 
crisis, drugs, alcohol or other difficulties. Toujours 
Ensemble also operates an Emergency Food Hank. 



The agency's l atch Key Program provides a structured, 
caring environment during aller school hours, when 
parents are at work. Designed to enrich the social and 
cultural lives of adolescents, the Expression Program 
includes arts and crafts, drama, music and physical 
activities. 



Toujours Ensemble's Summer ( 'amp gives young people 
the opportunity to enjoy themselves while developing 
leadership skills and self-discipline. 



CANADIAN COUNCII. 

ON CHILDREN AM) YOUTH 



When the Canadian Council on Children and Youth 
(CCCY) was founded in I *>5S. children's issues and 
rights w ere low on the agenda of national policy. 



Today, the government of Canada is establishing a 
Children's Bureau. Canada has taken a leading role in 
drafting the United Nations "Convention on the Rights 
of the Child" and has legislated a "Young Offenders 
Act." 



The CCCY's everyday work involves researching and 
producing publications, appearing before various levels 
of government and the media, and informing the public. 
The Council is an active member of the Child Poverty 
Coalition and co-hosted the first national symposium on 
the links between poverty and low birth rale. 



A founding member and secretariat of the Child Sexual 
Abuse Network, the CCCY was awarded the Institute 
for the Prev ention of Child Abuse ( I PC A ) 
Distinguished Serv ice Award. 



The CCCY sponsors the Canadian Youth Foundation. It 
is a youth-driven, non-partisan policy research institute, 
created to ring a genuine youth perspective to policy 
development. 



THE MONTREAL CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 



The Montreal Children's Hospital Foundation was 
established in 1 073 to help children receive the best 
patient care possible. The Foundation enables the 
purchase of specialized medical equipment, the funding 
of research projects, renovation of facilities, and easing 
of the trauma of hospitalization. 



The Hospital has always been committed to innovation. 
The list of firsts is a long one: pioneering of open heart 
surgery’: first centre for children's learning disorders at a 
Canadian pediatric hospital: first Burn Unit as a Quebec 
hospital: and first bone marrow transplant at a Quebec 
hospital. 



At the same time, the I lospital developed an approach 
which placed home and family, along with medical 
treatment, at the centre of the healing process. More 
than 5(1 specially clinics provide out-patient treatment, 
underlining the I lospital's focus on family nurturing. 



The Hospital's Research Institute has gained 
international recognition for ground-breaking work in 
biochemical and medical genetics, which significantly 
improves diagnosis and management of genetic 
disorders in children. 



STE-JUSTINE HOSPITAL 



Sainte-Justine I lospital specializes in attending to the 
care of children and women. In addition to providing 
care, the hospital is also a research centre, affiliated with 
the University of Montreal: a teaching centre; and a 
child-mother reference and consultation centre for all 
the hospital Centres in 



GASTP 



the province of Quebec. 



While the essential 
operations of the 
I lospital are subsidized 
by the government, 
private funding is 
needed to ensure top 
quality medicine and 
new specialized services. 
One of the hospital's 
overriding objectives is 
the humanization of 
medical care. Great 
efforts have been made 
to improve facilities and 
eliminate any possible 
separation between child 
and parents during the 
hospital stay. 



Research is another lop 
priority at Sainte-Justine. 
Excellence in research 
has earned the I lospital 
an international 
reputation in the 
treatment and prevention 
of children's diseases. It 
is only through private 
funding that Sainte- 
Justine has been able to 
acquire vital and highly 
specialized equipment. 



SUMMIT SCHOOL 



Summit School was 
founded in l%3 with 
live pupils and one 
teacher. Today a staff of 
100 serves 235 
intellectual! y 
handicapped children 
from four to 2 1 years of 
age. The school's 
objective is to help each 
child reach Ins full 

potential. Each year many of the students are integrated 
into the normal stream of society, either in a school 
setting or in a workplace. 




Children are referred to the school bv 25 school boards 
as well as by hospitals and social service agencies. 
Handicaps include various degrees of retardation, 
emotional and behavioural disturbances, autism, 
physical and sensory deficiencies. 



Each class has an especially designed program 
emphasizing academics, social, vocational and daily 
living skills, communication and language abilities, 
computer, behaviour programs, physical education, 
leisure and creative activities. 



Special emphasis has been placed on preparing students 
for jobs in the community. Since l‘JX5, 75"'» of 
graduates are in full-time paid employment. 



Un mot du son 



Special to The McGill Davey 
BY ROBERT HAUSNER 



Montreal. May l >. 1 W4 - ( itiesls. cronies, creditors and oen 
Elizabeth I Intel, this evening, will be priv ileged to drink sonii 

Accompanying the tempura batter 'linger food', copious qu 
white Hermitage from the acclaimed I l W0 v intage. Youthful 
moderate aroma. 

But the succeeding sen ices show the wondrous quality, as 
Chablis hav e been disappointing. But faith is restored just In 
superb example of elegant, well-balanced PWO's. 

But the 'ultima' is undoubtedly the Mcrsauh-Gcncv ricres. I 
eyes toward heaven might be the actions accompanying the f 
than normal. And. fortunately, the harvest was also early, l it 
winemakers to extract excess tannins and to produce a grace! 

And so on to clarets; normally the apex of a gourmet even 
example of what I larry Wang called 'the year of the miracle’, 
picking began in mid-October, and the results have been spot 
other Pauillac's from this v image. 

And. finally, surprise and pride mark the Canadian yes. 
dessert wines will label this Inniskillin Icevvinc as Haw less. \ 
as a true 'rare' experience. There is no cloying quality in this I 
redelines a well-structured Sautcrne style, where acid is balai 
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La Fondation des Bien Cuits 



IONOMIE 



TOUJOURS ENSEMBLE 

Toujours Ensemble csl un centre communautaire olïntnl 
des conseils et îles services éducatifs aux jeunes de la 
région du Montréal métropolitain tpii en ont besoin. 
L'approche intégrée du centre s'adresse particulièrement 
aux jeunes éprouvant des dillicullés scolaires, familiales 

et sociales. 



Fidèle à sa mission de pionnier, l'hôpital innove: 
chirurgie à coeur ouvert, premier centre pédiatrique au 
Canada à créer un module pour les troubles 
d'apprentissage: premier hôpital québécois à posséder 
une unité pour les brûlés; et première greffe de moelle 
osseuse au Québec. 



Vins 


1 


Les apéritifs: 


Champagne, Veuve Cliquot 


(n.v.) 


Hermitage blanc 


1990 


Les vins blancs: 


Chablis, 1er cru, Côte de Lechet 


1990 


Meursault-Genevrières 


1990 


Le vin rouge: 


Les Forts de la Tour, Pau il lac 


1978 


Vins à desserts: 


Inniskillin leewine 


1991 



mnelier... 



oplnles attending the David Johnston Roaster’s dinner at the Queen 
; of the finest French wines available from the S.A.Q. 
antities of Veuve Cliquot champagne will be offered as well as a bright 
. it is a graceful example of the best Côte du Rltones. with ripe tannins and 

w ell as the different character of French Chardonnay. Recent offerings of 
breathing the odor of this classic example of less oaky style. This is a 

f perfection, and nectar are the words that come to mind, rolling of the 
rst ... and last tastes. I be VI) Côte I)' or September w eather was cooler 
is unuusal combination allowed easier fermentation, enabling the 
il w ine that lingers softly on the palate, 
ne. I lie I Ô7S Foils de la Tour from the I’auillae region is an ideal 
W ith late spring and very long summer ending in 7+ weeks without rain. 
lv. but this line, ripe lour de force is luscious w ithout the fat of many 

C'anadian-entry into this August group of line wines. Allieionados of 
Without doubt, oenophiles who often shun 'sweet w ine' w ill recognize this 
icautiful. almost amber-coloured product of the Niagara peninsula. It 
ceil with sweetness, yielding a lean, almost sinewy character. 



Le centre éducatif offre 
des programmes visant 
l'amélioration des 
connaissances île base et 
la réintégration en 
milieu scolaire. 

Des programmes 
spécifiques sont offerts 
aux adolescents et jeunes 
ayant des problèmes 
familiaux, d'alcoolisme 
ou de toxicomanie. 
Toujours Ensemble oll’re 
aussi un service 
alimentaire d'urgence. 

Le programme "Latch 
Key” a pour but de 
fournir à des jeunes qui 
se retrouvent seuls à la 
maison. un 

environnement structuré 
après les heures de 
classes . Arts, musique, 
théâtre et sports 
enrichissent la vie 
sociale et culturelle des 
jeunes. 

Le camp d'été permet 
aux jeunes de s'amuser 
en développant 
leadership et discipline 
personnelle. 



LE CONSEIL 
CANADIEN DE 
L'ENFANCE ET DE 
LA JEUNESSE 

Lorsque le Conseil 
canadien de l'enfance et 
de la jeunesse (CCL.I) a 
mi le jour en 1 958. les 
questions et les droits des 
enfants étaient inscrits au 
bas de la liste des politiques nationales. Depuis, le 
Canada a mis sur pied un Bureau d'aide à l'enfance. Le 
Canada a joué un rôle de chef de file dans la rédaction 
de la"Convention relative aux droits de l'enfant" des 
Nations unies et possède maintenant sa "Loi sur les 
jeunes contrevenants." 

Les activités du CCL.I l'amènent chaque jour à faire de la 
recherche, à réaliser des publications, à faire des repré- 
sentations devant les différents paliers de gouvernement 
et les médias, et à renseigner la population. 

Le Conseil joue un rôle actif auprès de la Coalition de la 
lutte contre la pauvreté chez les enfants. Membre 
fondateur et secrétariat du Réseau d'aide aux enfants 
victimes d'agressions sexuelles, le CCL.I s'est vu 
décerner le Prix du service méritoire exceptionnel de 
l'Institut pour la prévention de l'enlânee maltraitée. 

Le CCL.I parraine la fondation canadienne de la 
jeunesse. De plus, e'et un intitut de recherche 
permettant aux jeunes de participer au développement de 
politiques sur l'avenir du Canada. 



I /HÔPITAL DE MONT 'REAL POUR ENFANTS 

Établie en l l )73. la Fondation de l'Hôpital de Montréal 
pour Enfants a pour objectif d'aider les Enfants a 
recevoir les meilleurs soins possibles, en particulier, la 
Fondation finance l'achat d'appareils médicaux, la 
rénovation des installations, les travaux de recherche, et 
contribue également à la création d'un climat agréable à 
l'hôpital. 



L'hôpital adopte une philosophie de collaboration avec 
les parents afin de leur permettre de jouer un rôle actif 
dans le traitement de leur enfant. Plus de 50 cliniques 
externes spécialisées viennent appuyer cette approche 
axée sur les vertus thérapeutiques du milieu familial. 

L'institut de recherche de l'hôpital est réputé 
mondialement pour ses travaux avanl-gardistes en 
génétique biochimique et médicale. Ces travaux ont 
amélioré de layon importante le diagnostic et le 
traitement des désordres génétiques chez les enfants. 



E'IIOIMTAE SAINTE-JUSTINE 

L'hôpital Sainte-Justine se spécialise dans le domaine 
îles soins dispensés aux enfants et aux femmes. 
L'hôpital est aussi un centre de recherche affilié à 
l'Université de Montréal: un centre d'enseignement; et 
un centre de consultation mère-enfant pour les centres 
hospitaliers de tout le Québec. 

Le gouvernement subventionne l'essentiel des effectifs 
de l'hôpital; mais, pour maintenir la haute qualité des 
soins médicaux et des services de pointe, l'hôpital a 
besoin de fonds privés. L'humanisation des soins reste 
un objectif primordial: des efforts énormes ont été faits 
pour améliorer les locaux et pour assurer que parents et 
enfants ne soient pas séparés lors du séjour à l'hôpital. 

L'excellence des travaux de recherche a permis à 
l'hôpital d'accroilre sa visibilité et sa réputation à 
l'échelle mondiale. C'est avec les fonds privés que 
l'hôpital Sainte-Justine a pu réaliser l'achat 
d'équipements vitaux spécialisés. 



ECOLE LE SOMMET 

Fondée en l%3 avec cinq élèves et un professeur. 
l'Ecole Le Sommet compte aujourd'hui 100 
professionnels à son actif et dessert 235 élèves de quatre 
à 21 ans. souffrant de retards de développement, 
l/objeelif de l'école est d'aider chaque enfant à réaliser 
son plein potentiel. 

Chaque année plusieurs élèves sont intégrés dans la 
communauté, soit dans le milieu scolaire ou dans celui 
du travail. 

Vingt-cinq commissions scolaires ainsi que des centres 
hospitaliers et agences de serv ices sociaux 
recommandent les élèves à l'Ecole Le Sommet. Au 
nombre des handicaps, on trouve divers niveaux de 
déficience mentale, des troubles émotifs et de 
comportement, l'autisme ainsi que des déficiences 
physiques et sensorielles. 

Chaque classe comprend un programme spécifique qui 
met l'accent sur les matières de la v ie quotidienne, la 
communication et le langage, les micro-ordinateurs, le 
comportement, l'éducation phy sique et les activ ités de 
loisir et de création. 

Une attention particulière est portée à la formation des 
étudiants en vue de leur intégration au marché du 
travail. Soixante-quinze pour cent des jeunes diplômés 
depuis l')S5 ont un emploi rémunéré à plein temps. 
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Corporate Law 



Business Law 



Securities 



Mergers and Acquisitions 



Transfers 



Environment 



BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS 



International Trade 



Litigation 



Natural Resources 



Intellectual Property 



Bankruptcy and Insolvency 



Regulated Activities 



GOODMAN LAPOINTE FERGUSON 



Montreal Toronto North York Vancouver 



1 0 1 0 Sherbrooke Street West. Suite I 100, Montreal, PQ. H3A2R7 
Telephone: 844-6392, Fax: 288-7390 
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BY HUGH HALLWARD 



thing to do was set a goal of $50 
million and have a good time. 
David and a handful of governors 
felt this was not gooil enough and 
thought it should be $75 million. In 
the best of Canadian traditions, a com- 
promise was ivaehed $(>l million. 
What was the ivsull. three yea is later? 
$77 million. Was he solely respon- 
sible? 1 Of course not. hut it would 
never have happened without him. 

Ten years later, the now 
seasoned Principal went about his 
business of cranking up another 
campaign. Very clever, this fellow 
Johnston. Taking no chances, he 
did his homework well and care- 
fully. The ducks were lined up. all 
in a row: the Board debate was 
launched and before a doubling 
Thomas could get a word in edge- 
wise, the die was cast. $200 
million was the number nice and 
round, isn't it? W ill it be achieved? 
If DU, has anything to do w ith it. 
ma\ be. 



Do first impressions count? 
Imagine the impact of the state- 
ment. "Yes. Ciordie I lowe and I did 
have one tiling in common." 
McGill's governors had just 
approved the nomination of David 
Johnston to succeed Bob Bell as 
principal. David was being intro- 
duced to various board members. 
One of them knew that he had been 
an All-American hockey player at 
I larvard. I le had played defence, 
lie didn't look quite big enough, 
hut the deft use of elbows in the 
corners, something that Ciordie 
I low e w as world-famous for. made 
up for lack of size, and that was a 
tip-off for what lay ahead. This 
man had spunk, a dangerously 
disarming smile and abundant 
enthusiasm for his new job. 

What about his time at 
McGill? Who will ever forget the 
IPS2 Board meeting when the 
target for the Capital Campaign of 
the eighties was debated? The safe 



DAVID AT THE "COOKING FOR DOLLARS" GAIA. 
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Dynamic Partners Fund 




Most investors arknow ledge that asset allocation is the ke\ to long-term growth. 
Thai s wh\ von should consider Dynamic Partners Fund lor your MUSI* contribution. 
Dynamic Partners Final continues to be one of tin* top Asset Alloeation hinds. 

I'or tbe lull storv about Dynamic Partners Filial. 
speak with your investment advisor Unlay, 
or call loll free I -HOO- 26 K-K I K 6 . 
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The Night Race Heats Up! 

Recent McGill University retiree, David Johnston 
gives Leno, Letterman and Arsenio a run for the 
ratings. But can he ask the tough questions?... 



Good luck with your future endeavors David., whatever they may be! 

from your friends at 

A. 

Marleau, Lemire Inc. 
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Ye shall be missed 



BY GRETTA CHAMBERS 

We seek him here, we seek him there. 

We cannot find him anywhere. 

I le's not in heaven, lie's not in hell. 

We know lor sure lie's alive and well. 

It's where lie's living that has us foxed. 

I le's made of stuff that can't be boxed. 

We hear of him from all over the place. 

On campus, though, lie's hard to trace. 

That we have a Principal there is no doubt, 
liven away, he wields much clout. 

Wherever he is. he knows to the letter 
What we haven't said that proves us belter 
In any Maclean's university run 
In which we didn't score Number ( )nc. 

I le sings our praises far and wide. 

As he covers the globe in one large stride. 

I le's sighted in ( Inna, then I long Kong. 

I o turn up in Wales on the w ing of a song. 

I le might be in Tokyo or in Cambridge. Mass. 
We do know w here next lie'll pass. 

I le travels so fast, is so Heel of loot. 

I le can't be made to ev er stay put. 

I le's impatient of things that slow him dow n. 

I o him. an overcoat is but a noun. 



I le doesn't need sleep, which is just as well; 

There's no time for it, truth to tell. 

As lie jets and runs and hockeys and talks. 

With all manner of the world's doves and hawks. 
About money for us and education for them, 

About global w arming and that creme de la crème, 
McGill or I larvard? for you to choose. 

I le's bound and determined we shouldn't lose. 

I le then disappears into the tube. 

To emerge debonair and far from a rube. 

As he handles with ease the know-it-all press. 
Whatever the subject, he couldn't care less. 

I le keeps them in line without even a text. 

You can see lie's just aching to get on with the next 
Leg of his journey from pillar to post. 

Maybe a marathon? Maybe a roast? 

Maybe lie’ll stop, if it isn't too late. 

I o pick up one of the briefcases eight. 

I hat stand in his ollice side by side, 
lull of papers to read on an aeroplane ride. 

If anyone sees him around this place. 

With the heart to cheek his furious pace. 

Would they tell him the Chancellor wants to know 
What we'll do without his get-up and go? 




Hale (sic) and Farewell 

BY KATE AND ROGER WILLIAMS 



We lirst met D..I. at a party. 

"Well vv hat do you think?". I said, tartly. 
I knew from her eyes. 

No attempt at disguise. 

The verdict, unanimous - hearty"! 

We're rarely accused ol reserve. 

Dut we’d never met one with such verve. 
Such gusto, such glow 
That the simplest hello 
Set a-jangling every nerve. 

We felt from the very lirst shake 
( (four hands, a residual ache, 
l ittle knew from lirst meetings 
And from subsequent greetings 
What a pounding our bodies would lake. 

It seems so uncommonly queer 
I hat a chap who's so full of good cheer 
Could pose such a threat. 

Such a danger, and yet 
I le's so cripplingly "happy to see you!” 



I le's on you as fast as a rocket: 

Tears your shoulder right out of its socket; 

Pumps your arm up and dow n 

Won't occur to the clown 

That you still have your hand in your pocket. 

Your elbow he grips like a vice. 

And pummels your back once or twice. 
Protest as you may. 

You'll spend the next day 

Treating bruises with large packs of ice. 

And then vv hen lie's done with your back. 
Your torso comes under attack. 

I lis hug leaves you senseless. 

( ompletely defenceless 

To save the three ribs that he'll crack. 

So whenever we're called to a reception. 

We summon our powers of deception. 
Excuses galore 
Instinctively pour 

Irom our lips as a means of protection. 



We'v e resorted to measles teutonic. 

Gone as far as the black plague bubonic. 

We’ve tried silicosis 
C aught by osmosis. 

Rigor mortis or anything chronic! 

An uncalled for muster of forces? 

You've clearly forgotten who the source is 
Whom those on the 'in' 

Call "Attila the Grin", 

'Cos even his smile frightens horses. 

We don’t want to sound like we're moaners. 

And we don't mind the jokes (though they ’legiuineis). 
Hut if you won't hear our pleas 
Not to put on the squeeze. 

At least won't you sav e it for donors? 

fifteen years may seem only a fraction 
of a lifetime devoted to action. 

Hut we welcome the end. 

Since w e don't want to spend 
The rest of our lives in traction. 



So don't think your leaving's an issue. 

Oil sure we'll both pull out a tissue 
And sin tile and pose, but everyone knows 
It's the town's chiropractors who'll miss you. 

We're praying this new man. Shapiro. 

I las a temperature closer to zero 
Doesn't skate, doesn't run 
Won't insist we have fun 
In short, the ideal McGill hero. 

May lus handshake be courteously limp. 
May his smile be no more than a crimp. 

I lis greatest potential 
To be deferential. 

After Johnston. Lord send us a wimp. 



Computer poem 

BY McPOET 



. I.v David Johnston moves on topreulcr involvement with llte information 
superliipliwiiv. perhaps it's appropriate that a computer would write it 
poem to him. The following is randomly yeneraletl verse produced hy 
,\h Toet, so/iw are invented hy Chris / ' ll Tsthurv, l‘lll)6 1’svcli. McCall. 

I he Principal lives for 
one blessed puppet that he spins. 

The Principal rejoices notoriously 

I le hears overly 

he takes to his protestation, he lakes to every 
cinema 

he lakes to his mother, he runs to no bottle 

A century sings to his outlandish accident 
just one ordinary fury's hoy massages 

I lis mIIv catastrophic autobiography resembles that 
enticing complex exuberant actor 

a few burials w ill be erroneous experiences 
he moves 

David Johnston cuts symbolically 

do not run from enormities 

must a single cunning mistake make pathways to my 

perspiration 

may consummations give things to all cunning 
friends! 

earnest anal clarities constrain 



HOT SEX 

Next issue. 

Send us your fantasies, photos, 
top ten lists, videos, 
letters you never sent to Penthouse, 
letters you kept from Penthouse, 

drawings, personal ads that turn you on. 

* ' • ' 

. r • ‘ * - , ’ . ' * ’ ' • .- - ' ; 

. ; } ' ; • y I ' . • • • *. 

You'll lose calories reading this one. 
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Chin up, David ! 

You're not the only one whose name is mud. 

Ten of the best! 



Coles orClassics? I Beac h Titter 



Gentlemen prefer 



{ 



Hoare's 



1991 



Holiday humour 
from 

Nicholas Hoare 



Summer, 1993 



You can't teach 
an old Hoare 
new tricks 



* 



Oh, No ? 



Westmount Launch, 1992 



Bloody Brits 

Whodunits 

from 

Nicholas Hoare 



1987 



Grape Nuts 

Books on wine 
from 

Nicholas Hoare 

1990 



Read My Hips 

Books on fitness 
from 

Nicholas Hoare 

1989 

What a difference 
a Di makes 

Books on royalty 
from 

Nicholas Hoare 

1988 



Toot Sweet 

Y 

Books on jazz 
from 

Nicholas Hoare 

1988 



Brother, 

can you paradigm? 

ÿ:J 

Books on Biz || 

from 

Nicholas Hoare 



V. 



Nicholas Hoare 

. N 

. t •• v . ■ ■ •*.: 

With a name like that, who needs 
advertising ? 
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RUMOUR 

HASH 

YOU MIGHT BE 
RUNNING FOR OFFICE. 
PLEASE RECONSIDER. 
THE DEFICIT 

IS 

BAD ENOUGH. 



FROM A FRIEND 
AT NORTH BROCK. 
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Ads may be placed through the 
Davey Business Office Room Z-900 
University Plaza, 9:00-9:13 am. 

WE CANNOT TAKE 
CLASSIFIED ADS OVER 
THE PHONE, BY FAX, 

OR WORD OF MOUTH. 

THE DAVEY ASSUMES NO 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR DAMAGE 
DUE TO FLYING OBJECTS OR 
MEMORY LOSS. 



ARTICLES FOR SALE 



• David Johnston’s years at McGill 
now available on CD-ROM. 

Real Bargain. Call on Internet 

> 1 3-0@ dfkn-yuti. 

• PhD Thesis "The end of History, 
the end of Nature, the end of 
Shopping". Call Stan. 

• Liquidation pallet racks, steel 
things, NANO Generator. 

MESSAGES 



• KIDS!!!! Stop wearing those 
Sports Caps. It's very annoying. 

Do you want to be bald in the near 
future? 

• Ziehen Sic den Zahn bitte niCHT. 

• 70’S ANONYMOUS. Still listening 
to the BEEGEES. Call our group. 
You need HELP. 

• THE HUGH CLUB will meet on 
Tuesday. If your name is Hugh 
and you love adverbs, come and 



■ IF YOU THINK, DON’T DRIVE. 
A message from la Société de 
l'Assurance Automobile du 
Québec. 



NOTICES 



• Questioning your reason for 
living? Wondering why we kill 
each other? Do you know who 
threw all your hockey cards in 
the garbage? I don’t know. So get 
off your butt and get a job! Call 
398-4180. 

• The Lopez Brain Clinic is again 
looking for volunteers. You'll 
get credit if things turn out well. 

• SPORTS CAP ANONYMOUS. 
Next meeting this Tuesday. 



MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 



• Remove your own spleen at 
home. Cut down on those long 
hospital waiting periods. With 
the cut-backs in Social Programs 
looming on the horizon, 
this is one skill you won't regret. 
Also available: quick touch-up 
courses on Frontal Lobes, Liver, 
Thoracic Cage and Cervical Spine. 
Free home demontrations. 

CALL BOBBY. On Internet 
> 657-43vch-mnmnmn 



SERVICES OFFERED 



• Need help programming your 
VCR? Call me, Sofiouch, on 
Internet >hg6-856-mnj 

• The Chaos Theory explained 
in simple terms, especially 

in reference to vending machines, 
call Dr.Daviault atSSS-6574 
(oops!! hell!! my place is full of 
butterflies) 

• Call Wittgenstein Escorts. For 
a really austere time. Black 
clothing extra. 

I -800-LOGIC. 



LOST 



• Term paper "Prozac and 
the end of Family meals" on the 
105 bus. 



A McGILL FIRST 



YOU HAVE SEEN HIM AS 
CAPTAIN KIRK 
YOU HAVE SEEN HIM AS 
T.J. HOOKER 

NOW 

COME AND SEE HIS WIGS. 
FIRST TIME EVER IN MONTREAL. 



MAY 18, 1994 
SHATNER BALLROOM 



RECIPES 



’ Looking for a quick way 
to make Casuncelli della 
Val Camonica Farciti 
con Cappone Carciofi for 
36 people. HELP!!! 

Call Paul 555-97 1 I 



PERSONAL 



•VERY KIND, VERY NICE- 
Blue-eyed, brown haired, 
size I I feet, 150 lbs, Mtl 
man, a WASP and proud 
of it. Many interests, 
sports, food, fresh air, 
water, T.V. snacks, 
morning paper. Seeks 
female with same likings. 

• Still wearing Khakis... 
still waiting... please call 
Sharon 555-9887. 

• I attended a spaghetti 
and meat ball stag back in 
1964 in a place called the 
Croatian Hall. I talked 
with this guy Dave all 
night about sports and 
women. I'd like to meet him 
again. Call me, Einar 
Falldien, 555-921 I. 



PARTIES 



• Throwing an Elvis party? 
WE GOT THEM!!!!!!! 

Big Elvis, Tall Elvis, 
Bloated Elvis, Greased Up 
Elvis, Ethnic Elvis, Gay 
Elvis, Female Elvis, Tiny 
Elvis, Seventh Day 
Adventist Elvis, Juggling 
Elvis, Kiddy Elvis, 
Stripping Elvis, Blue- 
Collar Elvis, Two- Headed 
Elvis, Visually Impaired 
Elvis, Drug- Induced Elvis, 
Columbian Elvis, Autistic 
Elvis. 

1-800-ELVIN. 



FOUND 



• Lost Hippie Tribe found 
in Redpath Museum 
basement. Call Delise, 
4000. 

• Internal Organs near 
Cafeteria area. 

• Manuscript "Cave, 
vomiturus sum!" at Les 
Halles last Sunday. 

• Someone's Inner Self 
on 144 bus. 



VIDEOS OF PEOPLE 
SLEEPING 
FOR SALE. 
CALL CHARLES. 
555-8686 
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THE REFRACTOMETERS- 8:00 pm May 16th 1994 
THE MACHMETERS- 9:00 pm May 20th 1 994 
HIGGS PARTICLES-8:00 pm May 30th 1994 

IN THE SCIENCE BUILDING 

GOOD TIMES 
GOOD FRIENDS 
GREAT LECTURES!!!!!!!! 



FREE NOTE PADS 

MOM! 

I THINK I PASSED 
THEREFORE 
I AM. 

YOUR SON DAVE. 

1-976-SARTRE 



DISCUSS HOT 
DEEP TOPICS 
OF OUR DAILY 
EXISTENCE 
WITH US. 

McGILL NIGHTLINE 



Wet your bed? 
Bite your nails? 
Cross your eyes? 

Do you use the word 
"basically" excessively? 

f McGill 

McGILL Psychology Group 
seeks volunteers 
call 398-3948 



PROCTOLOGIST 



First 

Examination 

free 

I hour waiting 

68 Hour Service on 
some prescriptions 

Special Consideration 
for Law Students 

Dr. David Klausne 
5483 Dexter Gates 
St. Giffen 
555-6498 



FREE LECTURE 
THE PARKING STANDARDS 
INTHEWESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 

IN THE D BUILDING 

V» -v. 



POWER 



ETCH-A SKETCH 
MODEL 7006-34 
NOW IN THE 
COMPUTER STORE 
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